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ALEXIS   AND   DORA. 

AH  !  how  every  moment  the  vessel  incessantly  labours 
Through  the  seething  sea  further  and  further  away, 
Long  furrows  leaving  the  keel  of  the  vessel  behind 

her ;  the  dolphins 
Gamboling  follow,  as  tho'  from  them  the  prey  would 

escape. 
All  augurs  well  for  a  prosperous  voyage  ;  the  calm, 

sedate  sailor 
Gently  doth  haul  on  the  sail  which  for  all  labouring 

swells. 
Forwards  are  pressing  the  hopes  of  the  crew,  like  the 

ensign  and  pennant, 
One  of  them  only  aloof  stands  with  his  back  to  the 

mast, 
On  the  blue  vanishing  mountain  now  gazes,  in  the 

deep  waters 
Sees  them  fading — from  him  fadeth  all  pleasure  away. 
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Vanishes  also  the  vessel  from  thy  longing  gaze  which 

Alexis 
From   thee,  O   Dora,    alas  !   lover   and   bridegroom, 

doth  steal. 
After  me  also  thou  gazest  in  vain  ;  for  each  other  our 

hearts  are 

Still  palpitating,  but  oh  !  'gainst  one  another  no  more. 
Oh   thou  ineffable  moment  of  my  whole  life  !   thou 

outweighest 
All  other  days,  which  from  me,  vanishing  coldly,  have 

fled. 
Ah  !    in    that    moment    alone,    that    last,    existence 

descended 

All  unwitting  from  thee,  as  tho'  it  fell  from  the  gods. 
All  in  vain  with  thy  light  dost  thou  illumine  the  ether, 
Thy  bright-shining  ray,  Phoebus,  is  hateful  to  me  ! 
Deep  within  my  own  breast  I  turn  my  glances  in  quiet. 
There  I  the  time  will  recall  when  on  me  daily  she 

shone  ;  — 

Was  it  possible  beauty  to  see  and  not  to  desire  it  ? 
On  thy  blunted  sense  worked  not  the  heavenly  charm  ? 
Blame  not  thyself,  wretched  man  :  —  so  the  poet  reads 

an  enigma, 

Artfully  fenced  in  with  words,  oft  in  the  company's  ear  ; 
Each  one  is  pleased  with  the   rare   combination   of 
elegant  figures, 
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Yet  still  is  lacking  the  word  which  the  true  meaning 

unfolds. 
Should  it  at  length  be  discovered,  brightened  up  then 

is  everyone's  spirit, 
And  a   sense   doubly  enhanced   doth  in  the  verses 

perceive. 
Wherefore  so  late  didst  thou  of  the  fillets,  0  Cupid, 

deprive  me, 
Which  o'er  my  eyes  thou  hadst  bound,  why  didst  thou 

take  them  so  late  ? 
Long    ago    freighted,    the   vessel   awaited   favouring 

breezes, 
Luckily  strove  from  the  shore  seaward  the  breezes  at 

last. 
O  vain  seasons  of  youth !  O  empty  dreams  of  the 

future  ! 

Ye  are  fled,  and  to  me  only  one  hour  doth  remain. 
Yes,  it  remains,    that  felicity  lingers,  Dora,    I  hold 

thee, 

And  expectation  to  me,  Dora,  thy  form  alone  shows. 
Oft  to  the  temple  I  saw  thee  going,   adorned  and 

decorous, 
And  thy  dear  mother,  arrayed  festively,  walked  at  thy 

side; 
Early  and  eager  wast  thou  to  the  market  thy  fruitage 

conveying, 
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And  from  the  fountain  how  deft  poised  was  the  pail 

on  thy  head  ! 
Then  was  thy  throat  to  be  seen,  that  neck  beyond 

others  most  lovely, 
And,  surpassing  the  rest,  grace   in  each  movement 

.    appeared. 
Ofttimes  was  I  afraid  lest,  falling,  thy  pitcher  were 

shattered, 

But  on  its  ringleted  pad  did  it  securely  remain. 
So   accustomed   was   I   to   gaze   on    thee,   beautiful 

neighbour, 
As  one  doth  gaze  on  the  stars,  as  one  doth  look  on 

the  moon, 

In  their  beauty  rejoicing,  and  deep  in  the  calm,  peace- 
ful bosom 
Not  the  most  distant  desire  for  their  possession  doth 

rise. 
Thus  did  ye  pass,  O  ye  years  !     Scarce  twenty  paces 

apart  stood 
Our  two  houses,  yet  ne'er  have  I  the  threshold  once 

crossed. 
Now  divides  us  this  horrible  flood ;   thou  deceivest 

only  heaven. 

Thy  blue,  O  wave,  is  to  me  only  the  colour  of  night. 
All  was  now  in  commotion.     Running  in  haste  came 

a  stripling 
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Up  to  my  father's  abode,  called  me  away  to  the  shore. 
"  E'en  now  bend   they   the   sails,   they   flap  in  the 

breezes,"  thus  spoke  he, 
"  And   the  anchor,  weighed,  forcibly  parts  from  the 

sand ; — 

Hasten,  Alexis  !  oh  come  ! "     Then  my  worthy,  vigor- 
ous father, 
Resting  his  hands  on  my  head,  murmured  a  blessing 

the  while. 
Mournfully  reached   my  mother  a  bundle   prepared 

ready  for  me ; 
"  Prosperous  mayst  thou   return,  prosperous,"  cried 

they,  "and  rich." 
Off  did  I  bound  forthwith,  bearing  under  my  arms 

the  dear  bundle. 

Over  the  wall  and  down  ;  thee  near  the  wicket  I  saw 
Of  thy  garden :  thou  laughedst  and  saidst  unto  me, 

"  O  Alexis, 
Does   what   yonder  I   hear  bode   the   departure   of 

friends  ? 
Foreign  shores  soon  thou'lt  be  seeking,  and  costliest 

merchandise  buying, 
Jewels  and  ornaments  rare,  for  the  rich  dames  of  the 

town. 
Bring  me  a  little  chain  also  and  I  will  gratefully  pay 

you; 
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Oh  how  oft  have  I  longed  such  little  gaud  to  possess." 
Motionless  stood  I  then,  and  asked,  in  the  manner  of 

merchants, 

For  the  shape  and  exact  weight  of  thy  little  behest ; 
Modestly  didst  thou  consider  the  price, — meanwhile 

was  I  looking 

At  thy  beautiful  throat,  worthy  the  gems  of  our  queen. 
More  importunate  came  the  shouts  from  the  shore ; 

then  saidst  thou, 
"  Out  of  our  garden  with  thee  some  of  our  fruit  take, 

I  pray. 
Ripest  of  oranges  choose,  and  whitest   of  figs  :  the 

sea  beareth 

No  fruit,  nor  yet  are  they  produce  of  every  land." 
Then  did  I  enter  in ;  the  fruit  thou  didst  speedily 

bring  me, 
And  thy  apron,  trussed  up,  carried  the  bright  golden 

load. 
Often  I  prayed,  "There  is  more  than  enough,"  yet 

ever  another 

Fairer  fruit,  by  thy  hand  shaken,  therein  lightly  fell. 
Into  the  arbour  thou  earnest  at  last ;  there  found  we  a 

basket, 

And  the  myrtle  in  bloom  arched  itself  over  our  heads  ; 
Deftly  thou  didst  commence  to  arrange  the  fruitage 

in  silence : 
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First  came  the  orange,  which  like  ball  of  gold  heavily 

rests  ; 
Next  came  the  delicate  fig,  which  each  lightest  pressure 

disfigures  ; — 

And  with  myrtle  sprays  hid  and  adorned  was  the  gift. 
Yet  did  I  not  take  it  up.     I  stood,  we  looked  at  each 

other 

In  our  eyes,  and  to  me  misty  all  seemed  to  my  gaze. 
Beating  against  my  own  I  felt  thy  heart,  round  thy 

fair  neck 
Did  my  arm  circling  clasp, — thousand  times  clasped  I 

thy  neck. 
Down  on  my  shoulder  declined  thy  head,  now  close 

pressing  also 
Thy  lovely  arms,  as  a  chain,  round  the  blest  captive 

were  thrown. 
Cupid's  hands  then  did  I  feel,  he  forcibly  drew  us 

together, 
And  from   a  clear  atmosphere  thundered  it  thrice ; 

then  the  tears 
Poured  down  in  streams  from  my  eyes  ;  thou  didst 

weep  and  I  did  weep  also, 
And  for  sorrow  and  joy  seemed  to  me  fading  trie 

world. 
Ever  more  clamorous  shouts  from  the  shore, — my  feet 

would  not  thither 
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Carry  me.     Cried  I  aloud,  "  Dora  !  and  art  thou  not 

mine  ?  " 
"  Always,"  softly  was  whispered  by  thee.     Then  the 

tears  that  we  wept  were, 

As  tho'  by  heavenly  airs,  wafted  away  from  our  eyes. 
Nearer  the  shouts   came — "  Alexis  !  "     There   gazed  ' 

the  boy  seeking  for  me 
Thro'   the   wicket   on   us.     How  on   the   basket  he 

seized ! 
Oh  how  he  urged  me  along,  how  I  grasped  thy  hand, 

to  the  vessel ! 
How  did  I  reach  it  ?     I  know  like  to  one  drunken  I 

seemed, 
And  thus  deemed  of  me  also  my  comrades,  and  pitied 

the  sick  one ; 

And  the  far-distant  town  vapour  and  mist  now  con- 
cealed. 
"Always,"  Dora,  thou  lispedst.     In  my  ears  .echoes 

that  "  always  " 
With  the  thunder  of  Jove.     Stood  she  yet  near  to  the 

throne, 
His  fair  daughter,  the  goddess  of  Love  :  the  Graces 

were  standing 

By  her  side,  and  the  league  stands  ratified  by  the  gods. 
Speed  thou,  good  vessel,  away,  impelled  by  prosperous 

breezes ! 
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Struggle,  thou  mighty  keel,  foamy  waves  parting  in 

twain  ! 
Bring  me  safe  within  the  strange  harbour,  that  for  me 

the  goldsmith 
May  in  his  workshop  prepare   quickly  the  heavenly 

pledge. 
That  small  chain  by  my  faith  shall  be  changed  to  a 

fetter,  O  Dora ! 
Ninefold  shall  it  repose,  loosely  entwined,  round  thy 

neck; 

Ornaments,  too,  shall  be  fashioned,  the  most  multi- 
farious ;  golden 

Clasps  shalt  thou  have  also  richly  adorning  the  hand ; 
Em'rald   and   ruby   shall  vie   with    each   other,   the 

lovely-hued  sapphire 

Shall  with  the  jacinth  be  set  in  opposition,  and  gold 
Shall    the    rich    jewels   hold   in   sweet   combination 

together. 
Oh  to  the  bridegroom  what  joy  only  in  decking  the 

bride ! 
Gaze  I  on  pearls, — straight  I  think  upon  thee,  with 

each  jewelled  circlet 
Straight  to  my  eyes   thy  hand's  slender  proportions 

arise : 
Barter  and  purchase  will  I,  and  thou  shalt  have  choice 

of  the  rarest, 
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Gladly  to  thee  would  devote  all  the  contents  of  the 

shop. 
Yet  not  gems  and  ornaments  only  procures  thee  thy 

lover, 

All  that  a  notable  wife  wishes  for,  brings  he  to  thee, — 
Fine   woollen  blankets,    and   stuffs   purple-edged   to 

furnish  our  couch  with, 

That  it  may  grateful  repose  kindly  and  softly  afford. 
Pieces     of    costly    linen    thou    sitting     dost    spin, 

making  garments 
For   thee   and  me,    and — who   knows? — for  a  third 

also,  perhaps. 
Pictures  of  hope !  how  my  heart  ye  deceive  !   Appease, 

O  ye  Powers  ! 
This  fierce  burning  desire  which  thro'  my  bosom  doth 

rage. 
But  even  this  do  I  long   to  recall,  this  grief-giving 

pleasure, 
When    upon   me   icy   woe,    hideously   passive,    doth 

brood ; 
Not  the  torch  of  the  furies,  or  growl  of  the  guardian 

of  Hades 
Frightens  the  criminal  more  in  the  dark   realms  of 

despair, 
Than  doth  that  still  spectral  form  of  the  maiden,  seen 

in  the  distance, 
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Frighten  me.    Truly  I  see  :  still  the  gate  open  remains, 

And  another  approaches.  For  him  also  falls  the  ripe 
fruitage, 

And  the  fig  also  for  him  strengthening  honey  vouch- 
safes. 

Lures  she  him  into  the  arbour  and  follows  he  ?  Deities, 
strike  me 

Blind  !     Oh  obliterate  all  form  of  memory  in  me  ! 

Yes,  the  same  maiden  it  is,  and  she  who  so  soon  to 
the  first  one 

Yielded,  speedily  now  is  to  the  second  resigned. 

Smile  not,  O  Jove,  this  time,  upon  promises  broken 
so  lately ; 

Thunder  thou  awfully,  strike  !  Hold  back  thy  light- 
nings, O  Jove  ! 

Pour  thy  rolling  clouds  upon  me !  In  the  darkness 
nocturnal 

Hurl  thy  gleaming  bolts  down  on  this  ill-fated  mast  ! 

Scatter  her  timbers  around,  and  give  to  the  death- 
dealing  waters 

This  merchandise  !  and  me,  give  to  the  dolphins,  a 
prey  ! 

Now,  O   ye  Muses,  enough !     In  vain   ye  strive   to 

describe  how 
Joy  and  sorrow  in  turn  in  loving  bosoms  hold  sway, — 
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When  his  wife  received  the  cruel  message, 
Rigid  stood  the  true  one  full  of  sorrow, 
At  the  gate  she  hears  the  horses'  trampling, 
And  bethinks  her  'tis  her  husband  Assan. 
To  hurl  herself  therefrom  she  mounts  the  tower ; 
Anxiously  her  two  fond  daughters  follow, 
Loudly  cry  they,  bitter  tear-drops  weeping, 
"  Tis  not  the  horses  of  our  father  Assan, 
7Tis  thy  brother  Pintorovich  coming." 

Assan's  wife  again  her  steps  retracing 
Cast  her  arms  loud  wailing  round  her  brother ; 
"  See  the  shame,  O  brother,  of  thy  sister  ! 
Me  cast  off,  of  these  five  children  mother  !  " 

Silent  drew  the  brother  from  his  pocket, 
Bound  up  in  a  scarlet  silken  wrapper, 
Ready  drawn,  the  deed  of  separation, 
That  she  should  return  unto  her  mother, 
Free  to  give  herself  unto  another. 

The  doleful  deed  no  sooner  cast  she  eyes  on, 
Kissed  she  both  her  sons  upon  the  forehead, 
Kissed  the  cheeks  of  both  her  loving  daughters  ; 
But  from  the  suckling  in  his  crib,  alas  ! 
Could  she  not  tear  herself  for  bitter  sorrow. 
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Tears  her  away  at  last  her  wrathful  brother, 
Mounts  her  quickly  on  his  noble  charger, 
And  thus  speeds  he  with  the  timid  woman 
Straightway  to  his  mighty  sire's  dwelling. 

Short  the  time,  there  had  not  passed  days  seven  ; 

Short  time  enough  !     By  many  a  mighty  chieftain 

Our  good  wife  again  is  sought  in  marriage, 

Our  good  wife  in  all  her  widowed  sorrow. 

And  the  mightiest  was  Imoski's  Cadi, 

And  the  dame  prayed  sobbing  to  her  brother, 

"  I  beseech  thee,  by  thy  soul's  existence, 

Give  me  not  in  marriage  to  another, 

Lest  again  my  little  ones  beholding, 

My  poor  darlings,  I  should  be  heart-broken." 

No  heed  paid  the  brother  to  her  prayers, 
Determined  she  should  marry  the  Cadi ; 
Still  the  poor  woman  prayed  him  ceaselessly, — • 
"  Send  at  least  a  message,  O  my  brother, 
With  these  words  unto  Imoski's  Cadi, — 
Gives  thee  friendly  greeting  the  young  widow, 
And  by  these  letters  prays  most  earnestly, 
That  when  the  Suatens  shall  escort  thee  hither, 
A  long  veil  thou  wilt  bring  to  cover  me, 
That  from  Assan's  house  I  may  be  hidden, 
Nor  behold  again  my  orphan  children." 
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Scarcely  had  the  Cadi  read  the  letter, 
Than  he  all  the  Suatens  did  assemble, 
On  his  journey  to  the  bride  departed, 
Taking  the  veil  she  had  besought  of  him. 
Safe  they  reached  the  palace  of  the  princess, 
Safe  with  her  they  back  again  returned  ; 
But  as  they  approached  the  house  of  Assan, 
Gazed  the  children  down  upon  their  mother, 
Cried  out,  "  Oh  come  unto  thy  home  again, 
And  thy  evening  meal  eat  with  thy  children  :  " 
Sorrowfully  did  Assan's  consort  hear  it, 
Turned  she  to  the  leader  of  the  Suatens  : 
"  Let,  I  beg,  the  Suatens  and  their  horses 
Halt  a  short  time  at  the  much-loved  portals, 
For  my  little  ones  I  have  some  presents." 

And  they  halted  at  the  much-loved  portals  ; 
She  did  presents  make  to  her  poor  darlings,— 
Gave  her  sons  a  pair  of  boots  gold  broidered, 
Gave  her  daughters  rich  long  flowing  garments, 
And  the  baby,  helpless  in  the  cradle, 
Gave  for  future  wear  a  little  jacket. 
This  aside  saw  father  Assan  Aga, 
Called  he  sadly  to  his  darling  children,— 
"Hard  as  iron  is  your  mother's  bosom, 
Fast  closed  up,  and  cannot  feel  compassion." 
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Heard  these  words  no  sooner  Assan's  consort, 
Straightway  fell  she  shivering  to  the  ground, 
And  her  soul  sped  from  her  weary  bosom, 
As  she  saw  her  children  from  her  flying. 


THE   DEAD   IN   THE   SEA. 

'NEATH  the  green  waves  of  ocean  deep, 

On  banks  of  shell  and  sand, 
There  many  a  vessel's  crew  doth  sleep 

That  gaily  pushed  from  land. 

The  billows  hurled  their  vessel  frail 

Down  on  the  rocky  ground, 
And  in  the  storm,  tho'  strong  and  hale, 

An  early  death  they  found. 

Beneath  green  ocean's  waves  deep-down, 

On  rocks  and  shelly  bank, 
There  slumbers  many  another  one 

Ne'er  in  the  tempest  sank. 

In  narrow  cabin  cold  and  grim, 
Ere  port  was  gained  he  died, 

Then  to  a  plank  they  fastened  him, 
And  heaved  him  o'er  the  side. 
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The  ocean-bed  is  one  huge  grave, 

Its  breast  a  burial-ground, 
The  swelling  of  each  little  wave 

Is  a  sepulchral  mound. 

Oh  could  we  underneath  once  be, 

Did  Ocean  quit  its  bed, 
Long  rows  of  slumberers  we  should  see, 
With  polypi  twined  greedily 

Midst  corpses  white  and  red. 

Beneath,  their  pillows  might  be  seen, 
Moss,  sand,  and  green  seaweed, 

And  how  with  naked  teeth  they  grin 
Midst  finny  shoals  that  feed. 

There  might  be  seen  the  bony  arms 

By  saw-fish  polished  bright, 
And  by  the  kindly  mermaid  swarms 

With  curious  gifts  bedight. 

This  one  anoints,  the  other  braids 

Their  locks  that  tangled  lie, 
And  o'er  their  bony  faces  spreads 

The  purple  shell-fish  dye. 

One  comes  with  string  of  shells  in  hand, 

One  sings  a  sad  lament, 
And  brightly  gleams  the  whole  dead  band 

With  wondrous  ornament. 
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Might  see  the  hand  and  knuckles  bright 

With  yellow  amber  bound, 
And  how  the  naked  skulls  gleam  white 

With  wreaths  of  coral  crowned. 

And  costly  pearls  of  purest  hue 

Instead  of  eyes  might  see, 
And  how  the  ocean's  motley  crew 

Their  bones  sucked  greedily. 

Each  slender  mast  you  might  behold, 

That  erst  had  braved  the  storm, 
Now  fast  within  the  sea-rocks  hold, 

Reared  o'er  the  dead  man's  form. 

The  dead  fast  rooted  in  his  bed, 

Whom  worm  and  fish  devour, — 
The  sleeper  dreams  he  sees  instead 

His  native  village  tower. 

Yes,  there  beneath  the  green  sea-wave, 

With  silvery  pearls  beside, 
There  lieth  many  a  sailor  brave 

Beneath  the  waves  that  died. 

He  sleeps  afar  from  home  and  all, 

His  tomb  no  blossoms  grace, 
No  comrade's  eye  a  tear  lets  fall 

Upon  the  dead  man's  face. 
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His  sleep  is  sweet — yet  o'er  his  tomb 

No  rosemary  is  seen, 
No  fragrance  of  the  roses  bloom, 

No  weeping  willow  green. 

What  matters  it  ?     Tho'  on  him  there 

No  rain  of  tears  may  flow, 
The  Ocean's  dead  but  little  care — 

They're  moist  enough  below. 

FREILIGRATH. 


AT   NIGHT. 

GOOD-NIGHT  ! 

Hasten  to  the  weary,  Night ; 
Wanes  the  day  in  silence  closing, 
Busy  hands  are  now  reposing, 

Till  aroused  by  morning  light. 
Good-night  ! 

Go  to  rest ! 

Close  let  weary  eyes  be  pressed  ; 
Stillness  o'er  the  streets  is  growing, 
Hark  !  the  watchman's  horn  is  blowing, 
And  the  night  bids  all  men  rest  : 
Go  to  rest ! 


DECEPTION. 


Slumber,  eyes  ! 
Dream  each  of  his  Paradise. 
Those  who  suffer  love's  vexation, 
Sweet  dreams  bring  them  consolation, 
Greetings  as  of  lover's  kiss. 
Slumber,  eyes ! 

Good-night ! 

Slumber  till  the  break  of  day, 
Slumber  till  the  new-born  morrow 
Bring  its  load  of  new-born  sorrow  ; 
Fear  not !  God  is  watchful  aye  ! 
Good-night ! 

KORNER. 


DECEPTION. 

METHOUGHT  the  swallow  was  dreaming  now 

Of  its  dear  nest, 
Methought  the  skylark  was  thinking  now 

Of  choral  feast. 
Methought  with  kisses  young  Zephyr  now 

The  flowers  caressed, 
Methought  that  I  held  thee  loving  now 

Fast  to  my  breast.. 
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Slumber,  eyes  ! 
Dream  each  of  his  Paradise. 
Those  who  suffer  love's  vexation, 
Sweet  dreams  bring  them  consolation, 
Greetings  as  of  lover's  kiss. 
Slumber,  eyes ! 

Good-night ! 

Slumber  till  the  break  of  day, 
Slumber  till  the  new-born  morrow 
Bring  its  load  of  new-born  sorrow  ; 
Fear  not !  God  is  watchful  aye  ! 
Good-night  ! 

KORNER. 
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How  winterly  blew  ye  yesternight, 

Ye  breezes  mild  ! 
How  blossoms  and  buds  were  yesternight 

By  hoar-frost  killed  ! 
How  quickly  the  lark  was  yesternight 

Of  song  beguiled  ! 
And  how  forgottest  thou  yesternight 

Thy  own  poor  child  ! 

BECK. 


SWORD    SONG. 

SWORD  at  my  side,  what  mean 
Thy  flashes  bright  and  keen  ? 
So  friendly  gleams  thy  face, 
My  joy  on  thee  I  place. 

Hurrah  ! 


"  I'm  borne  by  stalwart  knight, 
And  therefore  glitter  bright ; 
Am  weapon  of  the  free, 
And  that  rejoices  me. 

Hurrah  ! " 
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Yes,  good  sword,  free  am  I, 
And  love  thee  doatingly, 
As  if  here  at  my  side 
Thou  wert  my  plighted  bride. 
Hurrah  ! 

"  My  bright  and  iron  soul 
Is  in  thy  full  control ; 
Oh  were  we  plighted  now ; 
Thy  bride  when  fetchest  thou  ? 
Hurrah  ! " 

To  blushing  bridal  night 
The  trumpets  gay  invite, 
When  cannon  roar  and  shriek 
.My  darling  bride  I'll  seek 

Hurrah  ! 

"  Oh  hour  of  bliss  divine, 
For  thy  embrace  I  pine  ! 
O  bridegroom,  come  for  me, 
My  garland  waits  for  thee. 

Hurrah  ! " 

Bright  joyous  iron  thing, 
Why  in  thy  sheath  dost  ring  ? 
So  wild  and  battle-proud, 
Why  clashest,  sword,  so  loud  ? 
Hurrah  ! 
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"  I  clash  so  loud  to  show 
My  ardour  'gainst  the  foe, 
So  wild  and  battle-proud, — 
That's  why  I  clash  so  loud. 

Hurrah  ! " 

Rest  in  thy  narrow  cell, 
What  dost  thou  here,  love,  tell  ? 
Rest  in  thy  chamber  small, 
Until  for  thee  I  call. 

Hurrah  ! 

"  Oh  make  no  long  delay  ! 
To  love's  sweet  fields  away, 
Where  roses  blood-red  blow, 
Where  Death's  sweet  flowers  grow. 
Hurrah!" 

Out  of  thy  scabbard  fly, 
O  feast  to  warrior's  eye  ! 
Out  of  thy  sheath,  sword,  come  ! 
Forth  to  the  Father's  home  ! 
Hurrah ! 

"  How  grand  in  heaven's  expanse 
To  join  the  bridal  dance  ! 
How  gleams  in  bride-array 
The  steel  in  sun's  bright  ray  ! 
Hurrah  ! " 
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Up  !  German  knights,  away  ! 
Bold  warriors,  to  the  fray  ! 
Glow  not  your  bosoms  warm  ? 
Your  brides  take  to  your  arm  ! 
Hurrah  ! 

To  left  at  first  was  cast 
A  stolen  glance  :  at  last 
To  the  right  hand  the  bride 
By  God  was  firmly  tied. 

Hurrah  ! 

Let  bridal  lips  of  steel 
Your  lips  with  kisses  seal ; 
Accursed  may  he  be 
Who  from  his  bride  would  flee ! 
Hurrah  ! 

Now  let  your  love  loud  sing, 
And  sparks  around  her  fling  ! 
Hurrah  !  the  nuptial  morn, 
O  bride  of  steel,  doth  dawn. 
Hurrah  ! 

KORNER. 
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I   WAS   HE. 

I  LATELY  dreamed  I  saw  in  morn's  young  light 
A  maiden  resting  on  a  sunlit  height ; 
So  sweet,  so  fair,  she  seemed  thyself  to  be. 
Before  her  on  his  knees  a  youth  did  rest, 
Who  seemed  to  press  her  softly  to  his  breast, — 
And  I  was  he  ! 

But  soon  the  scene  a  different  aspect  bare  ; 
In  a  deep  stream  I  now  behold  the  fair. 
Just  as  her  strength  seemed  weakliest  to  be, 
There  rushed  a  youth  with  ready  help  to  save, 
Who  sprang  to  her  and  drew  her  from  the  wave,- 
And  I  was  he  ! 

Thus  coloured  was  this  dream  in  motley  guise, 
And  love  did  over  all  victorious  rise, 
And  all  revolved  around  thee  ceaselessly. 
Free  and  unshackled  didst  thou  onward  fly, 
The  youth  pursued  with  mute  fidelity, — 
And  I  was  he  ! 

And  when  at  last  from  out  my  dream  I  woke, 
New  yearning  came  to  me  as  daylight  broke ; 
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Thy  sweet  and  loving  form  remained  with  me, 
I  saw  the  kisses  on  thy  glowing  face, 
I  saw  thee  happy  in  the  youth's  embrace, — 
And  I  was  he  ! 

At  last  thou  steppedst  forth  upon  life's  scene, 
And  met  me  with  a  sweet  and  friendly  mien, 
And  deep,  deep  yearning  seized  fast  hold  on  me. 
Didst  thou  not  madding  glances  on  him  dart  ? 
What  bliss  and  rapture  swelled  his  beating  heart ! — • 
And  I  was  he  ! 

Within  life's  higher  circle  was  I  led. 
All  power  of  effort  unto  thee  was  wed, 
All  yearnings  of  my  soul  appeal  to  thee ; 
And  should  thy  heart  hereafter  any  gain, 
Oh  would  that  I  might  cry  with  loud  refrain, 
Yes  !  I  was  he  ! 

KORNER. 
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ON  rosy  pinions  came  the  dawning  day, 
And  me  from  deepest  slumber  drew, 
Soft  inspiration  fell  as  there  I  lay, 
And  on  my  songs  the  ideal  shed  its  ray, — 
And  that  was  you  ! 
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But  soon  a  midday's  sultriness  oppressed ; 

The  sun  its  ardour  on  me  threw, 
And  lofty  aspirations  swelled  my  breast : 
In  all  my  efforts  to  one  goal  I  pressed, — 
And  that  was  you  ! 

At  length  upon  the  scorched-up  plains  was  shed 

The  evening's  sweet  and  cooling  dew ; 
The  outline  of  a  form  in  mist  portrayed 
Hovered  around  me  with  light  spirit  tread, — 
And  that  was  you  ! 

And  night  rose  from  the  ocean  in  the  west, 

And  me  to  sweet  repose  did  woo, 
I  dreamed  to  a  soft  bosom  I  was  pressed, 
And  cradled  in  a  maiden's  arms  did  rest, — 
And  that  was  you  ! 

Too  scon  the  lovely  vision  fled  I  wis, 

The  world  of  dreams  was  closed  to  view, 
Oh  let  me  waking  now  enjoy  this  bliss, 
Then  cried  I  loud,  all  glowing  from  thy  kiss, 
"  Yes,  that  was  you  ! " 

KORNER. 
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CRADLE   SONG. 

SOFT  be  thy  slumbers  !  on  thy  mother's  heart 
Feelest  thou  nothing  of  life's  woe  and  zest, 
Thy  young  dreams  nothing  know  of  pain  and  smart, 
Thy  world  is  bounded  by  thy  mother's  breast. 

How  sweet  to  us  those  dreams  of  early  days, 
When  mother's  love  alone  our  life  doth  fill ! 
Their  memory  has  melted  into  haze, 
Forebodings  but  remain  my  soul  to  thrill. 

Thrice  may  mankind  in  such  sweet  warmth  delight, 
Thrice  to  the  favoured  'tis  allowed  to  be 
That  in  the  god-like  arms  of  love  he  might 
Believe  upon  life's  higher  destiny. 

'Tis  love  that  gives  the  first  rich  benison  : — 
The  suckling  blooms  in  rapture,  and  is  blest, 
Upon  his  fresh  face  smileth  everyone, 
And  love  doth  press  him  to  a  mother's  breast. 

Butwhen  sad  clouds  obscure  the  heaven's  light, 
And  on  his  path  all  groweth  dark  and  dim, 
Then  once  again,  as  her  heart's  best  delight, 
Love  to  her  soft  embraces  taketh  him. 
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Stem  and  blossom  see  the  tempest  rending  ! 
And  in  storms  the  heart  of  man  is  riven, 
As  Death's  angel,  Love,  again  descending, 
Bears  him  with  her  jubilant  to  heaven. 

KORNER. 


SEPARATION. 

IT  is  the  Almighty's  fixed  decree 
That  man  from  all  he  loves  must  be 

Aye  parted ; 

Yet  nought  the  heart  so  sorely  rends 
As  sorrow  for  the  dearest  friends 

Departed,  departed  ! 

If  thou  hast  plucked  a  rosebud  fair, 
And  kept  it  in  a  vase  with  care, 

Know  surely, 

The  rose  that  blooms  with  morning's  light 
Will  fade  and  perish  ere  the  night, — 

Ah  surely,  yes  surely  ! 

Has  God  vouchsafed  thee  some  fond  heart 
Thou  deemest  of  thy  own  a  part, 
Thine  only  ? 
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A  little  while  thou  mayst  it  keep, — 
'Twill  soon  be  gone,  and  thou  wilt  weep, 
All  lonely,  all  lonely  ! 

Now  must  you  read  my  meaning  plain, 

My  meaning  plain ; 
When  friends  are  parting  they  are  fain 
To  say,  "  Farewell,  to  meet  again  ! 

To  meet  again,  to  meet  again  ! " 


FROM   THE   DISTANCE. 

TIME  ne'er  to  be  recalled  swift  wings  doth  ply, 
'Tis  memory  only  that  retains  its  ground  ; 
Sweet  dream  with  mist  and  vapour  wreathed  around, 

The  sacred  legacy  of  hours  gone  by. 

That  life's  joy  I  have  tasted,  well  is  me  ! 
That  with  a  dauntless  heart  I  strove  to  rise  ! 
Thy  form  now  hovers  round  in  friendly  guise, — 

Oh  that  my  chains  were  loosed,  and  I  were  free  ! 

Thou  beam'st  upon  me  in  morn's  roseate  glow, 
I  see  thee  in  the  starry  dome  of  night, 
The  brook  reflects  thee  in  its  silvery  flow. 
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Thy  spell  is  on  me  in  the  spring-days  bright, 
I  hear  thee  in  the  murmuring  waterfall, 
And  on  thy  name  doth  echo  sweetly  call. 

KORNER. 


INTERRUPTED   BLISS. 

MY  blood  is  young  and  hot  I  own, 

And  that  too  well  ye  wist, 
And  though  to  kissing  very  prone, 

Yet  have  I  never  kissed. 
And  tho'  my  sweetheart's  fond  of  me, 
It  seems  as  if  'twere  not  to  be  ; 
Whatever  arts  I  may  employ, 
I  never  can  a  kiss  enjoy. 

My  neighbour's  Rose  is  kind  to  me  : 
She  passed  the  meadows  through, 

I  followed  her  courageously, 
One  arm  around  her  threw. 

But  as  I  touched  her  boddice  band, 

I  ran  a  needle  in  my  hand ; 

The  blood  poured  out,  so  home  I  tore, 

And  with  my  kissing  all  was  o'er. 
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Just  now  to  pass  the  time  I  went 

And  met  her  at  the  ford ; 
My  arm  around  her  waist  I  bent, 

And  for  a  kiss  implored. 
Her  rosy  lips  were  ready  pursed, 
When  out  the  watch-dog  on  us  burst, 
And  bit  me  fiercely  thro'  the  leg, — 
'Twas  up  with  kissing  then,  I  feg  ! 

I  sat  before  her  door  one  day 

In  joy  and  blissful  rest, 
Her  little  hand  in  mine  she  lay, 

I  pressed  her  to  my  breast. 
Her  sire  jumped  from  behind  the  gate, 
Where  he  had  hid   to  watch  and  wait, 
And,  as  was  commonly  my  fate, 
For  kiss  the  third  I  was  too  late  ! 

Was  at  her  house  but  yesterday, 

Then  whispered  she  to  me, 
"  My  window  looks  across  the  way  : 

To-night  I  wait  for  thee." 
I  came  there  full  of  love's  fond  hope, 
And  raised  my  ladder  'neath  the  cope. 
Beneath  my  weight  it  snapped  in  two, 
And  spoiled  were  all  my  kisses  too. 

3 
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And  every  time  it  serves  me  so : 

That  I  should  suffer  this  ! 
My  whole  life  will  be  sad  and  slow 

Should  I  not  get  a  kiss. 
Poor  wight  !  what  have  I  done,  alack  ! 
That  on  me  luck  should  look  so  black  ? 
Who  hears  me  now  compassion  take, 
And  kiss  me  too  for  pity's  sake  ! 

KORNER. 


TRUE  ROSE. 

THERE  was  once  a  bold  brave  hunter,  who  knew 
Right  well  where  a  sweet  young  rosebud  grew  ; 
Far  dearer  than  all  his  gold  was  she, 
And  light  and  jocund  of  heart  was  he 
If  only  this  rose  he  saw  : 
Trala  !  trala  !  trala  ! 

When  wet  were  the  blossoms  with  evening  dew, 
Off  to  his  bride  the  brave  hunter  he  flew ; 
To  see  her  he  sped,  and  his  voice  loud  rang 
With  song  and  carol,  and  horn's  shrill  clang, 
Until  his  true  rose  he  saw  : 
Trala  !  trala  !  trala  ! 
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"  O  true  little  rose,  my  song  dost  thou  hear, 
Where  blossoms  alone  thy  name  so  dear  ? 
The  year  of  betrothal  is  gone  :  with  speed 
Little  rosebud  to  the  altar  I'll  lead."— 
And  little  rose  answered,  "  Aye." 
Trala  !  trala  t  trala  ! 

And  when  from  his  horse  he  sprang,  at  her  side 
He  sat,  and 'his  sweetheart  with  kisses  plied, 
And  stayed  with  her  until  the  dead  of  night 
In  silent  rapture  and  great  delight, 
To  his  rosebud's  heart  so  near. 
Trala  !  trala  !  trala ! 

The  little  stars  paled,  and  the  morn  rose  grey, 
From  his  sweet  bride  hasted  the  hunter  away, 
And  hunted  through  forest  and  field  and  plain, 
And  followed  a  stag  that  fled  amain, — 
Such  a  fine  one  he  never  saw. 
Trala  !  trala  !  trala  ! 

And  the  stag  from  a  tall  crag's  topmost  crown 
To  a  rocky  chasm  sprang  blindly  down, 
And  after  him  plunged  in  the  deep,  deep  grave 
The  mettlesome  steed  and  the  hunter  brave  : 
Eye  of  man  them  no  more  saw  ! 
Trala  !  trala  !  trala  ! 
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And  when  evening  had  wept  her  tears  of  dew, 
For  her  lover  waited  the  rosebud  true ; 
She  waited  and  watched  for  the  voice  that  rang 
With  carol  and  song  and  horn's  shrill  clang ; 
No  lover  coming  she  saw. 
Trala  !  trala  !  trala  ! 

And  as  it  came  to  the  hour  of  midnight, 
In  her  bed  watched  true  rose  in  sorry  plight  ; 
She  wept  and  she  wept  till  her  eyes  grew  red  : 
"  Why  keep  me  waiting  in  anguish  and  dread, 
Dear  love  ;  art  thou  still  afar  ?  " 
Trala  !  trala  !  trala  ! 

Then  all  at  once  she  heard  a  horn  ring, 
And  a  whisper  light  as  when  spirits  sing  : 
"  Come,  sweetheart,  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied, 
The  bed  is  ready  :  come,  sweet  rose-bride, 
Thy  lover  long  since  is  there." 
Trala!  trala!  trala! 

Thro'  her  frame  a  cold  icy  shudder  passed ; 
The  arms  of  a  spirit  were  round  her  fast, 
And  a  still  breeze  swept  thro'  her  quaking  heart, 
As  of  nuptial  bliss  and  Death's  fell  smart ; 
And  softly  she  whispered,  "  Aye." 
Trala  !  trala  !  trala  ! 
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In  her  throbbing  breast  the  blood  stood  still, 
And  her  heart  burst — broke  with  a  dying  thrill, 
And  the  hunter  bore  home  his  rosebud  bride : 
Up  yonder  the  nuptial  knot  is  tied, 
True  rosebud  is  wedded  there. 
Trala!  trala !  trala. 

KORNER, 


WOULD'ST  thou  do  for  thyself  the  best, 
Upon  thyself  be  sure  not  rest ; 
But  follow  thou  a  master  mind, 
With  him  to  err  is  gain  thou'lt  find. 

GOETHE. 


SEA  VOYAGE. 

WEARY  days  and  nights  long  lay  my  vessel  freighted, 

Favouring  breezes  waiting ;  I  with  trusty  comrades, 

To  me  patience  and  good  heart  carousing, 

Sat  in  harbour. 

And  they  doubly  filled  were  with  impatience  : 

"  Gladly  wish  we  you  the  quickest  passage, 

Gladly  prosperous  voyage  :  may  abundance 

Greet  thee  in  those  distant  worlds  out  yonder, 

And,  again  restored  to  our  embraces, 

We  shall  love  and  prize  thee." 
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And  one  morning  early  there  was  tumult, 
And  the  shoutings  of  the  sailors  woke  us  ; 
All  is  bustle,  all  is  life  and  movement, 
Sailing  with  the  blessed  breeze  of  morning. 

And  the  sails  before  the  breezes  blossom, 
And  the  sun  invites  with  loving  ardour  ; 
Sails  invite  us,  and  the  clouds  high  rolling ; 
All  our  friends  upon  the  shore  are  shouting 
Cheers  of  hopefulness  in  joyous  tumult. 
Luck  presaging,  like  the  morn's  embarking, 
Like  the  early  nights,  sublime,  star  spangled. 

But  now  the  God-sent  breezes  veering,  drive  him. 
Sideways  from  his  predetermined  passage, 
And  he  seems  to  bend  in  resignation, 
Striving  gently  might  he  overcome  them, 
Aiming  straight,  tho'  in  a  course  distorted. 

But  from  out  the  dark  grey-coloured  distance, 
Soon  the  storm  proclaims  itself  light  creeping ; 
O'er  the  waves  the  feathered  tribes  are  cowering, 
Makes  the  swelling  hearts  of  men  sink  under; 
And  it  comes.     Before  its  rigid  fury 
Skilfully  his  sails  the  sailor  furleth  ; 
With  the  lab'ring  sorrow-laden  vessel, 
Sport  wind  and  waves. 
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And  on  yonder  distant  shore  are  standing 
Friends  and  lovers,  filled  with  dire  forebodings. 
Ah  !  why  is  he  not  with  us  here  staying  ? 
Ah,  the  storm  !  torn  thus  away  from  fortune 
Must  the  worthy  fellow  speed  to  ruin  ? 
Alas  !  he  must !  Alas,  ye  gods,  'tis  fated  ! 

Still  by  the  rudder  stands  he  manfully ; 
With  the  ship  are  sporting  winds  and  waters, 
Winds  and  waters  sport  not  with  his  courage : 
Proudly  in  their  cruel  depths  he  gazes ; 
On  his  God,  or  foundering  or  land  making, 
Rests  he  trustful. 

GOETHE. 


WALLHAIDE. 

UP  yonder  where  stand  the  old  walls  still, 

In  the  rose  of  evening  glowing, 
A  castle  once  stood  on  the  woody  hill, 
Its  ruins  now  only  showing. 
In  hall  and  tower 
The  tempests  roar  ; 
Thro'  doorway  and  window  now  flit  all 
Forms  spectral. 
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A  Count  lived  there  in  the  days  of  old, 

In  combats  full  oft  a  victor ; 
In  war  and  strife  he  was  fierce  and  bold, 
At  home  there  was  no  one  stricter ; 
But  his  daughter  so  fair 
As  the  sun  was  there, 
More  loving  and  kind  could  no  maid  be  : 
Wallhaide. 

She  sat  and  span  with  her  maids  all  day, 

Lived  a  life  retired  and  lonely, 
But  a  knight  was  her  lover,  gallant  and  gay, 
Plighted  to  her  and  her  only. 
Up  yonder  steep, 
From  neighb'ring  keep, 
On  his  charger  flew  Rudolph  to  meet  her 
And  greet  her. 

And  ere  the  sun  to  his  setting  goes, 

In  a  lonesome  spot  he  watches, 
And  creeping  light,  as  when  zephyr  blows, 
Wallhaid  the  postern  unlatches. 
In  silence  prest 
To  her  lover's  breast ; 
And  his  love  he  with  yearning  embraces 
Enlaces. 
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They  dream  that  they  had  been  wafted  to  heaven, 

Some  sweet  and  short  moments  seeming  ; 
He  leaves  her  when  falls  the  gloam  of  even, 
When  the  sun's  last  rays  are  gleaming. 
In  farewell  sweet 
Their  lips  oft  meet, 
Then  away  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes 
Off  she  flies. 

And  as  the  summer  they  saw  slip  away, 
Sad  yearning  was  o'er  them  stealing, 
To  the  Count  sped  Rudolph,  and  thus  did  say  : 
"  This  brooks,  Count,  no  longer  concealing  : 
I  love  Wallhaid, 
So  give  me  the  maid, 
That  a  fond,  loving  wife  she  may  be 
Unto  me." 

Said  the  Count,  with  a  face  as  black  as  night, 

"  What  is  this  mad  whim  and  sickly  ? 
No  wife  of  thine  is  my  daughter,  Sir  Knight : 
Get  it  out  of  your  head,  and  that  quickly ; 
A  rich  baron  woos  ; 
My  daughter  goes 
A  bride,  spite  of  tears  and  sorrow, 
To-morrow." 
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This  pierced  thro'  Rudolph's  marrow  and  bone : 

The  Danes  in  his  fury  attacking, 
He  hunted  thro'  wood  and  forest  lone, 
All  tears  in  his  eyes  were  lacking. 
An  icy  smart 
Passed  thro'  his  heart, 
Till  he  seemed  in  grewsome  pain  sighing 
And  dying. 

All  at  once  thro'  his  body  a  secret  fire  burned, 

He  felt  as  with  new  life  glowing, 
Remorse  and  despair  to  light  visions  turned, 
And  back  came  hope  again  flowing. 
"An  I  be  free, 
Wallhaid  true  to  me, 

From  her  father,  who  seeks  to  enslave  her 
I'll  save  her." 

And  ere  the  sun  to  his  setting  goes, 

In  a  lonesome  spot  he  watches  ; 
And  creeping  light,  as  when  zephyr  blows, 
Wallhaid  the  postern  unlatches : 
In  silence  pressed 
To  her  lover's  breast ; 
And  his  love  he  with  yearning  embraces 
Enlaces. 
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Said  Rudolph  at  last,  "  At  the  dead  of  night, 

When  all  in  repose  are  lying, 
When  Love  is  watched  by  no  trait'rous  sight, 
I'll  come  on  a  swift  charger  flying ; 
Then  mount  thee  behind  ; 
And  off  like  the  wind 
I'll  ride  with  the  rich  costly  prey, 
Far  away." 

Then  sank  she  all  glowing  upon  his  breast, 

With  tender  love  phrases  him  wooing  ; 
But  soon  they  awoke  from  their  bliss  and  zest : 
"  How  may  I  the  gate  be  undoing  ? 
For  soon  as  night  falls, 
Well  guard  they  walls  : 
How  can  I  through  sentries,  watch  keeping, 
Come  creeping  ? 

"  But  softly — unless  by  false  hope  I'm  betrayed, 

I  may  yet  thro'  the  gates  be  creeping  ; 
In  sooth,  'tis  too  much  for  the  heart  of  a  maid,- 
Yet,  with  Love's  safe  guidance  and  keeping,  - 
All  built  on  love 
WTill  steadfast  prove, 

Though  one  were  in  chains  and  in  prison. 
Now  listen  ! 
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"  Long  ago  when  our  ancestor  Wundebold 

Within  this  castle  was  living, 
His  daughter  grew  up  most  fair  to  behold, 
Joy  to  the  family  giving. 

Her  name  Wallhaid ; 
Had  also  the  maid 

In  those  days  the  good  luck  to  discover 
A  lover. 

"  His  bride  she  would  be  and  with  him  would  stay, 

Thro7  life  and  in  joy  and  in  sorrow, 
But  her  hard,  cruel  father,  he  said  her  nay ; 
Then  resolved  her  lover  to  follow, 
She  boldly  planned 
From  her  sire's  hand 
At  midnight  her  fetters  to  sever 
For  ever. 

"  'Twas  told  to  the  Count  by  a  trait'rous  wight ; 

Their  hopes  with  fell  murder  destroying, 
Her  lover  he  slew  as  he  rode  by  night, 
The  swords  of  assassins  employing. 
Still  watched  the  maid  ; 
Rushed  her  sire,  with  raised  blade  ; 
Her  heart  with  his  sword,  mad  with  fury, 
Transfixed  he. 
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"  Her  ghost  at  rest  in  her  grave  cannot  stay, 

But  thro'  the  castle  it  roameth, 
And  oft  to  the  gate  takes  softly  its  way 
To  see  if  her  lover  cometh, 
And  waits  forlorn 
Till  morning's  dawn, 
Expecting  her  lover  to  see, 
As  I  thee. 

"  Thus  long  she  wanders  withouten  rest, 

In  garments  all  white  and  bloody ; 
She  cometh  to  all  a  kind,  quiet  guest, 
Nor  injureth  anybody ; 

She  takes  her  way  straight 
To  the  outer  gate, 

The  guards,  whilst  way  she  is  making, 
Fly  quaking. 

"  And,  as  from  her  love  her  life  came  to  an  end, 

Though  dead,  now  to  lovers  inclines  she ; 
Her  garments  all  gory  to-night  she  doth  lend, 
The  guards  will  retreat  when  they  see  me. 
A  spirit's  way 
May  no  one  stay  : 

Free  path,  thro'  the  sentinels  quaking, 
Thus  making. 
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"  Now  wait  at  the  gate  ;  when  it  strikes  midnight 

Cometh  Wallhaid  silently  wending : 
A  veil  stained  with  blood,  in  the  wind-flutt'ring  light, 
From  her  spectral  features  depending. 
Pressed  by  thy  arm 
She  will  first  feel  warm, 
Then  quickly  to  horse,  ride  away, 
Far  away  : " 

"  O  joy,"  Rudolph  cried,  interrupting  her  here, 

"  Away  all  cares  and  misgiving, 
When  once  of  the  castle  walls  we  are  clear, 
In  safety  my  love  will  be  living. 
In  the  grey  morn-shine 
I'll  greet  thee  as  mine. 
Adieu  !  sweet  rapture  to  taste,  love, 
I  haste,  love  !  " 

And  still  on  their  lips  the  kiss  lingers  and  glows, 

Down  the  steep  he  bravely  flieth, 
And  a  last  adieu  to  his  sweetheart  throws 
From  the  vale  that  underlieth. 

"  Dear  Rudolph,  th'  art  mine  ! 
Dear  Rudolph,  I'm  thine  ! 
Not  heaven  or  hell  us  can  sever 
For  ever. 
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And  as  night's  shadows  fall  over  the  vale 

Mounts  the  knight  equipped,  for  flying  ; 
In  heaven  are  twinkling  the  stars  so  pale, 
Deep  gloom  o'er  the  earth  is  lying. 
With  eager  speed 
He  spurs  his  steed, 
And  comes  where  his  love  doth  wait 
At  the  gate. 

And  as  from  the  tower  it  strikes  midnight, 

Cometh  Wallhaid  silently  wending, 
Her  blood-stained  veil  in  the  breeze  flutters  light, 
From  her  spectral  features  depending  ; 
The  knight  forth  springs, 
Her  behind  him  flings, 
Then  rides  with  his  trembling  prey 
Far  away. 

Onward  they  ride.     Nought  his  love  doth  say  ; 

His  bride  on  his  knees  he  resteth. 
"  No  more  than  a  feather,  love,  dost  thou  weigh, 
Thy  weight  no  wise  me  molesteth." — 
"  That  may  well  be  the  case, 
Thin  is  my  dress, 

Like  the  mist  are  the  clothes  that  I  wear, 
Thin  as  air." 
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Her  tender  form  the  knight's  arms  enfold, 

Thro'  his  limbs  runs  a  frosty  rigour. 
"  Oh,  sweetheart,  why  art  thou  so  icy  and  cold  ? 
Doth  love  give  no  warmth  or  vigour  ?  " — 
"  Pressed  by  thy  arm 
I  shall  grow  warm, 

But  my  bed,  love,  was  cold  as  the  clay, 
Where  I  lay/' 

And  onward  thro'  plain  and  forest  they  hold, 

The  stars  a  pale  glimmer  throwing  : 
"  And  art  thou  so  outwardly  frosty  and  cold  ? 
With  love  is  thy  heart  still  glowing  ?  " — 
"  Dear  Rudolph,  th'  art  mine, 
Dear  Rudolph,  I'm  thine, 
Nor  heaven  nor  hell  us  can  sever 
For  ever." 

And  restless  ever  still  on  they  speed, 

And  the  hours  of  night  are  waning  : 
"  Ah  !  now  am  I  free,  and  at  peace  indeed, 
Love's  guerdon  here  first  obtaining. 
Thou'rt  ever  mine, 
I'm  ever  thine, 

Nor  heaven  nor  hell  us  can  sever 
For  ever." 
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Grey  morn  breaks  slowly.     Onwards  they  ride, 

Thro'  woods  and  plains  staying  never ; 
But  still  more  silent  grew  the  bride, 
And  colder  and  colder  ever. 
The  cock  crows  :  she 
Reins  hastily, 

And  the  knight  she  drags  from  his  horse 
With  all  force. 

"  Hush  !  Oh  how  cold  the  morning  airs  blow, 

With  the  chill  of  the  night-tempest  vying  ; 
Day  dawns,  and  just  now  I  heard  the  cock  crow, 
In  her  bed  thy  bride,  love,  is  lying  ; 
Thy  bride  doth  pine, 
Thou'rt  mine,  I'm  thine, 
Not  heaven  or  hell  us  can  sever 
For  ever." 

And  the  lips  of  the  maid  rain  kisses  that  freeze 

On  the  trembling  cheeks  of  her  lover, 
Salutes  from  the  dead  and  a  charnel  breeze 
Envelope  and  over  him  hover. 

He  falls  then  and  there — 
His  eyes  wildly  glare, 
And  only  below  did  the  maiden  her  lover 
Recover. 

KORNER. 
4 
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THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  DOVE. 

AN  eagle's  nestling  spread  his  pinions 

For  plunder ; 

Him  struck  the  hunter's  bolt,  and  brake 

His  right  wing's  sinew  strength  in  twain. 

Headlong  he  fell  into  a  myrtle  wood, 

Devoured  his  grief  three  livelong  days, 

And  writhed  in  pain 

Three  weary,  weary,  weary  nights. 

Heals  him  at  length 

The  omnipresent  balsam 

Of  Nature,  healing  all ; 

He  creeps  out  of  the  coppice  forth, 

And  spreads  his  wings.     Alas  ! 

His  pinions'  strength  cut  thro', 

He  scarce  can  raise  himself 

From  off  the  ground, 

In  unworthy  plunder  craving, 

And  rests,  deep  sorrowing, 

On  the  low  stones  by  the  brook. 

He  looks  up  to  the  oak, 

To  heaven  aloft, 

And  a  tear  dims  his  majestic  eye ; 

Here  too  come  sporting  thro'  the  myrtle  bushes, 

Fluttering,  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  ; 
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They  settle  down,  and  billing  wander 

Over  golden  sands  and  brook, 

And  near  together  draw  ; 

Their  reddish  eyes  coquet  around, 

Descry  the  inly  sorrowing. 

Flits  the  dove  in  friendly  curiousness 

To  nearest  bush,  and  takes 

With  self-complacency  a  friendly  glance. 

"  Thou  sorrowest,"  twittered  he ; 

"  Be  of  good  courage,  friend, 

For  calm  and  peaceful  happiness  hast  thou 

Not  all  things  here  ? 

Canst  thou  not  glory  in  the  golden  spray 

That  from  the  day's  heat  shelters  thee  ? 

Cans't  thou  not  at  evening  sun-gleam, 

On  the  soft  moss  by  the  brooklet, 

Thy  bosom  'gainst  it  pillow  ? 

Thou  roamest  thro'  this  freshly  dew  of  flowers, 

Pluckest  from  the  overflow 

Qf  the  wood  thickets  thy 

Appropriate  fare,  and  quenchest 

Thy  light  thirst  at  the  silver  rill. 

O  friend,  the  only  good 

Is  in  contentedness ; 

And  true  contentedness 

Hath  more  than  is  enough.7 
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"  O  wise  one,"  said  the  eagle,  and  deeply  he 

Absorbed,  sinks  deeper  in  himself, 

"  O  wisdom,  thou  speakest  like  a  dove." 

GOETHE. 


PROMETHEUS. 

O'ER  canopy  thy  heavens,  O  Zeus, 

With  vapour  clouds, 

And  glut  thy  vengeance,  like  the  youth 

Who  thistles  polled 

Upon  the  oaks  and  mountain  tops  ; 

Must  yet  my  earth  for  me 

Permit  to  stand  ? 

My  houses,  which  thou  hast  not  built, 

And  mine  own  hearth, 

Whose  glowing  warmth 

Thou  dost  begrudge  me  ? 

I  know  nothing  poorer 

Under  the  sun  than  you,  ye  deities, 

Ye  nourish  miserably 

On  sacrifice 

And  breath  of  vows 

Your  great  majesty, 

And  would  famish,  were 
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Not  children  and  beggars 

Hope-nourished  idiots. 

When  I  was  a  child, 

Nor  yet  knew  I  whence  I  came, 

Turn  did  I  my  wandering  eyeballs 

Sunwards,  as  tho'  above  me  were 

An  ear  to  listen  to  my  wailing, 

A  heart,  like  mine, 

That  the  afflicted  would  compassionate. 

Who  helped  me 

Against  the  Titans'  insolence  ? 

Who  rescued  me  from  death, — 

From  slavery  ? 

Hast  thou  not  all  thyself  accomplished, 

Sacred  glowing  heart  ? 

And  glow'st  thou  young  and  fresh, 

Deceived,  thanks  to  him, 

The  slumberer  up  yonder  ? 

I  thee  honour  ?     Wherefore  ? 

Hast  thou  the  torments  appeased 

Of  the  o'erburdened  one  ? 

Hast  thou  the  tears  e'er  assuaged 

Of  the  afflicted  one  ? 

And  has  not  to  manhood  me  welded 

Time  the  omnipotent, 

And  fate  ever-enduring,  • 
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Lords  of  thee  and  me  also  ? 
Imagin'st  thou  perchance 
That  I  should  despise  existence, 
Take  flight  to  deserts, 
Because  not  all 

/  My  dream-blossoms  ripened  ? 
Here  sit  I;  mankind  fashion 
After  my  image, 
A  race  that  shall  resemble  me, 
To  weep  and  to  sorrow, 
To  rejoice  and  to  enjoy  itself, 
And  thee  not  to  honour, 
As  I! 

GOETHE. 


SPRING'S  ORACLE. 

THOU  prophetic  birdie,  thou  ! 
Blossom  herald,  O  cuckoo, 
Longings  of  a  youthful  pair 
In  the  sweetest  time  of  year, 
Hear,  O  winged  darling,  do  ! 
Is  there  hope  ?  O  sing,  cuckoo  ! 
Sing  cuckoo,  sing  cuckoo, 
Ever  more,  cuckoo,  cuckoo  ! 
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Hear'st  thou  ?     An  enamoured  pair 
To  the  altar  would  draw  near, 
And  they  are  in  their  fair  youth, 
Full  of  virtue,  full  of  truth  ; 
Is't  not  yet  the  happy  day  ? 
How  long  must  they  wait,  Oh,  say  ? 
Hark  !  cuckoo,  hark  !  cuckoo 
Silent  now  ?     No  more  cuckoo  ? 

But  no  fault  lies  at  our  door ; 
Patience  yet  for  two  years  more, 
But  when  we  united  are 
Shall  we  hear  papa,  papa  ? 
Know  that  thou  would'st  please  us  well, 
If  thou  many  should'st  foretell ; 
Once,  cuckoo!  twice,  cuckoo! 
Go  on  ever,  cuckoo,  cuckoo,  coo  ! 

Have  we  kept  a  good  account  ? 
Nigh  f  half-dozen  it  doth  mount, 
If  we  speak  you  fairly  dear, 
Wilt  thou  promise  many  a  year  ? 
Frankly  we  confess  to  thee 
May  it  of  the  longest  be  : 
Coo,  cuckoo,  coo,  cuckoo  ! 
Coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo. 
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Life  it  is  a  good  carouse 
When  no  reckoning  it  allows  ; 
Now  at  last  made  one,  we  twain, 
Constant  will  our  love  remain  ? 
Of  its  ending  need  we  fear 
Should  not  brightly  all  appear? 
Coo,  cuckoo !  coo,  cuckoo  ! 
Coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo,  coo  ! 

GOETHE. 


THE  WANDERER'S  NIGHT  SONG. 

THOU  that  dost  from  heaven  come  down, 
All  our  joys  and  sorrows  stillest, 

Him  that  doubly  sad  doth  mourn, 
Doubly  with  refreshing  fillest, 
Ah,  with  strivings  I  am  spent ! 

What  avails  all  joy  and  smart? 
Peace,  sweet  peace, 

Come  !  O  come  into  my  heart  ! 

GOETHE. 
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HEAVENWARD. 

HEAVENWARD  point  the  summits  of  the  trees, 

Heavenward  mounts  the  lark's  song  on  the  breeze, 

Heavenward  every  darling  flower  doth  gaze, 

Heavenward  wooeth  them  the  sun's  bright  rays. 

Heavenward  gleam  still  waters  far  and  wide, 

So  heaven  itself  is  mirrored  in  their  tide. 

The  quiet  mountain,  'gainst  the  sky  so  clear, 

Like  a  vast  altar  doth  itself  uprear. 

In  all  directions  cross  the  town's  full  ways, 

But  tower  and  turret  ever  heavenward  gaze. 

Within  the  grave  the  dead  so  quiet  lie, 

The  cross  thereon  inviteth  to  the  sky. 

O  man,  since  heavenward  beckoneth  all  around, 

Why  sinks  thy  heart  low  grovelling  on  the  ground  ? 

Since  all  creation  bids  thee  heavenward  go, 

Why  vainly  seekest  thou  for  peace  below  ? 

With  earnest  call  the  word  doth  bid  thee  soar, 

Yet  here  below  thou  dreamest  evermore  ! 

SEIDEL. 
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OPEN  HOUSE. 

I  TO-DAY  would  guests  galore. 

See  before  my  dishes  ; 
Of  meats  there  is  a  ready  store, 

Birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes. 
All  the  invitations  out, 

Said  they  none  would  fail  me : 
Hanschen,  go  and  look  about, 

Are  they  coming — tell  me  ? 

Lovely  children  I  expect, 
Next  to  nothing  knowing, 

Not  that  'tis  a  pleasant  thing 
Kiss  to  friend  bestowing. 

All  the  invitations  out, 
Etc.,  etc. 

Wives  too  I  expect  to  see, 
Who  their  lord  and  master, 

Howsoe'er  he  snarl  and  growl, 
Cling  to  him  the  faster. 

All  the  invitations  out, 
Etc.,  etc. 
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Young  men  I've  invited  too, 
Who  not  high  of  mind  are, 

Who  are  modest,  too,  withal, 
Tho'  their  fobs  well  lined  are. 

Specially  invited  these, 
Etc.,  etc. 

Husbands  bade  I  with  respect, 
Whose  look  ne'er  askance  is, 

And  when  pretty  girls  pass  by, 
Cast  no  wandering  glances. 

All  the  invitations  out, 
Etc.,  etc. 

Poets  also  did  I  bid, 

To  enhance  our  pleasures, 

Who  new  songs  would  rather  hear 
Than  e'en  their  own  measures. 

All  the  invitations  out, 
Etc..  etc. 

Yet  do  I  see  no  one  come, 
None  as  tho'  they  posted, 

Soup  is  hot,  and  boiling  o'er, 
Mutton  too  much  roasted. 

All  the  invitations  out, 
Etc.,  etc. 
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Hanschen,  run,  and  tarry  not  ! 

Bid  me  other  guests  in  ; 
Let  each  come  just  as  he  is, 

Ne'er  mind  what  he's  dressed  in. 
Now  o'er  all  the  town  'tis  known, 

And  joyfully  accepted ; 
Hanschen,  ope  the  gates,  there's  far 

More  than  we  expected. 

GOETHE. 


WITH  a  master  all  smoothly  goes 
Who  what  he  bids,  himself  well  knows. 

GOETHE. 


THE  WANDERER  BY  THE  SAWMILL. 

DOWN  yonder  by  the  sawmill 

I  sat  in  sweet  repose  : 
I  watched  the  mill-wheel  playing, 

The  water  as  it  rose. 

I  watched  the  shining  saw-blade  ; 

How  like  a  dream  to  me 
It  seemed,  as  it  was  cutting 

Long  furrows  in  a  tree. 
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The  pine  seemed  as  tho'  living ; 

In  mournful  melody, 
Thro'  all  its  fibres  thrilling, 

It  sang  these  words  to  me. 

"  Thou  com'st  here  in  due  season, 

O  wanderer,  thou  art 
That  one  for  whom  these  woundings 

Cut  deep  into  my  heart. 

"  Thou'rt  he  for  whom,  when  after 
Short  wanderings  thou  hast  past, 

This  wood  shall  in  earth's  bosom 
Be  shrine  for  thee  at  last." 

Four  planks,  I  saw  them  falling, 

My  heart  it  felt  full  sore, 
A  word  I  fain  would  murmur, 

The  mill-wheel  went  no  more. 

T.  KERNER. 


LOVE'S  ENDURANCE. 

Oh,  Love  as  long  as  thou  canst  love  ! 
Long  as  thou  may'st,  thy  love,  oh,  keep ; 
The  hour  will  come,  the  hour  will  come, 
When  at  the  grave  thou'lt  stand  and  weep. 
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And  let  thy  heart  responsive  glow, 
Love  cherish,  make  thy  heart-love's  seat, 
Whilst  'gainst  thine  own  in  warmth  and  love 
Another's  heart  doth  fondly  beat. 

To  him  who  gives  his  heart  to  thee, 
Oh,  with  thy  love  him  richly  dower, 
O  make  him  joyous  every  day, 
And  grieve  him  not  one  single  hour. 

And  keep  strict  guard  upon  thy  tongue  : 
An  angry  word  is  quickly  said. 
"  O  God,  'twas  not  in  anger  meant !  "- 
The  other  goes,  and  tears  are  shed. 

Oh,  love  as  long  as  thou  canst  love, 
Long  as  thou  mayst,  thy  love,  oh,  keep ; 
The  hour  will  come,  the  hour  will  come, 
When  at  the  grave  thou'lt  stand  and  weep. 

There  at  the  grave  thou  kneelest  down, 
And  shad'st  thine  eyes  that  weep  so  sore, 
Beneath  the  long  dark  churchyard  grass, 
That  other  one  thou  seest'  no  more. 

"  Look  down  upon  me  here,"  thou  sayst; 
"  Here  at  thy  grave  with  weeping  spent, 
Forgive  me  for  the  pain  I  gave, 
O  God,  'twas  not  in  anger  meant ! " 
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He  sees  thee,  hears  thee  not,  nor  comes, 
That  thou  glad  welcome  may'st  bestow, 
The  lips  that  kissed  thee  oft  no  more 
Say.  "  I  forgave  thee  long  ago." 

He  did,  he  pardoned  thee  long  since, 
Yet  many  a  scalding  tear  there  fell 
For  thee  and  for  thy  angry  word  ; 
But  peace  !     He  rests,  and  all  is  well. 

Oh,  love  as  long  as  thou  canst  love, 
Long  as  thou  mayst,  thy  love,  oh,  keep, 
The  hour  will  come,  the  hour  will  come, 
When  at  the  grave  thou'lt  stand  and  weep. 

FREILIGRATH. 


THE  LORDLING  AND  THE  MAID 
OF  THE  MILL. 

LORDLING. 

WHITHER  away, 
Fair  lassie  ?  say, 
What  is  your  name  ? 
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MAID. 
My  name  is  Liz. 

LORDLING. 

Whither  then  away 

With  the  rake  there  in  your  hand  ? 

MAID. 

To  my  father's  land, 
To  a  mead  of  his. 

LORDLING. 

Why  lonely,  say  ? 

MAID. 

To  make  his  hay, 
That's  the  meaning  of  my  rake. 
In  the  garden  there  below 
'Gin  the  pears  to  mellow, 
And  a  branch  I  mean  to  break. 

LORDLING. 

Is  there  no  quiet  arbour  there  ? 

MAID. 
Aye  sure,  a  pair. 
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LORDLING. 

I'll  follow  soon ; 
In  the  heat  of  noon 
We'll  hide  us  there, 
In  a  cozy  green  nest. 

MAID. 
What  tales  there  would  be ! 

LORDLING. 

In  my  arms  there  is  rest. 

MAID. 

Not  for  me  ! 

Who  kisses  the  maid  of  the  mill  so  fair, 

Is  betrayed  then  and  there  : 

Your  fine  black  cloth 

I  am  right  loath 

To  colour  whitely : 

Like  with  like  is  the  safest  plan, 

By  that  I'll  live  and  die ; 

I  give  my  love  to  the  miller's  man,— 

There's  nought  to  lose  thereby. 

GOETHE. 

5 
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MIGNON. 

KNOW'ST  thou  the  land  where  the  citron  trees  blow, 
Where  midst  the  dark  verdure  gold  oranges  glow, 
Where  gently  the  breezes  from  blue  heaven  play, 
Where  stands  the  still  myrtle  and  tall-growing  bay,  — 
Know'st  thou  that  land  ? — there,  there,  with  thee, 
O  my  beloved  one  !  I  fain  would  flee. 

Know'st  thou  the  house  with  its  pillar-propt  walls, 

Its  dazzling  saloons  and  its  glittering  halls  ? 

Stands  gazing  at  me  the  long  marble  array, 

u  Child  !  what  has  come  over  thee  ?  "  seem  they  to  say ; 

Know'st  thou  the  house  ? — there,  there,  with  thee, 

O  my  protector  !  there  I  fain  would  flee. 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  it's  cloud-piercing  road, 
Where  thro'  the  thick  mists  toils  the  mule  with  its 

load, 

Where  dwells  in  dark  caverns  the  dragon's  old  brood, 
Where   rent   are  the  rocks,  foameth   o'er  them  the 

flood  ;— 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain  ? — there  with  thee 
My  path  doth  lie  ;  there,  father,  let  us  ^flee. 

GOETHE. 
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LIKE   TO   LIKE.- 

A  LITTLE  blue-bell 
From  its  earth-tomb 
Early  peept  forth 
Jn  loveliest  bloom  • 
A  little  bee  sipped, 
Passing  that  way, — 
Made  for  each  other 
Surely  are  they. 

GOETHE. 


EFFECT   AT   A  DISTANCE. 

THE  Queen  she  stands  in  her  castle's  proud  hall, 

Where  all  brightly  the  tapers  flame  ; 
"  Now  hie  thee,  sir  page  "  (he  came  at  her  call), 
"  And  fetch  me  my  purse  for  the  game  ; 
It  lies  close  at  hand 
On  the  marble  stand." 
To  the  palace  end  quickly  away 
Sped  the  page  without  further  delay. 
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By  chance,  near  the  Queen  her  sherbet  did  sip 

A  lady,  the  fairest  of  all ; 
In  shivers  the  cup  fell  dashed  from  her  lip, — 
Ah  me,  what  a  terrible  fall ! 
Such  carelessness  !  drest 
In  her  gala  vest ! 

Sped  the  lady  without  more  delay 
To  the  palace  end  quickly  away. 

The  page  as  back  on  his  errand  he  flew, 

In  trouble  the  fair  lady  met ; 
Both  lady  and  page,  tho'  none  of  them  knew, 
Their  hearts  on  each  other  had  set. 
O  joy  and  delight ! 
O  fortunate  plight ! 

How  they  fell  upon  each  other's  breast ! 
How  they  kissed  and  embraced  and  caressed  ! 

Now  severed  at  last  and  parted  are  they ; 

To  her  room  the  fair  lady  ran, 
Back  to  the  Queen  sped  the  page  on  his  way, 
Past  many  a  dagger  and  fan. 
His  vest  by  the  Queen 
All  spotted  was  seen  ; 
From  her  eyes  there  was  nothing  to  hide, 
With  the  famed  Queen  of  Sheba  she  vied. 
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The  palace  duenna  she  called  aside  : 

"  You  said  in  our  late  wordy  war, — 
And  arguments  stout  and  stiff  you  applied, — 
That  spirit  acts  not  from  afar ; 
In  presence  alone 
Its  traces  are  shown, 
But  nothing  can  work  from  afar, — 
No,  not  even  a  heavenly  star. 

"  Now  look  !     But  just  now  where  standing  we  are, 

Was  scattered  a  sweet  beverage, 
And  at  the  same  instant,  tho'  distant  and  far, 
It  spotted  the  vest  of  the  page. — 
Go,  get  newly  clad, 
My  heart  is  made  glad  ; 
My  argument  thus  for  upholding 
I'll  pay,  and  so  save  you  a  scolding." 

GOETHE. 


THE   CASTLE   ON   THE    HILL. 

THERE  stands  an  ancient  castle 

Up  yonder  on  the  height ; 
Of  yore  behind  its  posterns 

Watched  many  a  horse  and  knight. 
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But  burned  are  the  gates  and  posterns, 

And  over  all  is  it  so  still, 
And  thro'  the  ruinous  masonry 

I  scramble  about  at  my  will 

Beneath  here  lay  a  cellar, 

Of  costliest  wine  the  store  ; 
There  the  maid  with  foaming  tankards 

Jocundly  climbs  no  more. 

The  guests  in  the  hall  she  places 
No  more  the  beakers  before, 

She  fills  at  holy  festival 

For  priest  the  chalice  no  more. 

She  hands  to  the  lusty  varlet 
No  longer  his  cup  at  the  door, 

And  receives  for  the  fugitive  guerdon 
A  fugitive  thanks  no  more. 

For  all  the  beams  and  the  rafters 
Have  ages  ago  been  burned, 

And  corridors,  stairs  and  chapel 
To  ruin  and  rubbish  turned. 

Yet  as  with  zither  and  bottle 

I  saw  on  a  brightsome  day 
Up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain 

My  sweetheart  picking  her  way, 
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Forth  from  the  desolate  stillness 

Did  a  feeling  of  joy  outpour, 
And  all  again  went  merrily 

As  it  did  in  days  of  yore.0 

As  tho'  for  the  stately  visitors 

Prankt  out  were  the  chambers  fine, 

As  tho'  a  young  couple  stept  forth 
Out  of  that  rollicking  time. 

And  the  worthy  priest  in  the  chapel 

To  them  did  question  address ; 
"  Do  ye  willingly  take  each  other  ?  " 

And  we  laughingly  answered  "  Yes." 

And  the  deeply  uttered  jubilee 

That  came  from  the  heart's  profound, 

Did  the  ringing  voice  of  echo, 
Instead  of  the  throng,  resound. 

And  as  towards  the  close  of  even 

All  nature  sank  down  to  rest, 
The  glowing  rays  of  the  sunset 

Gleamed  bright  on  the  mountain  crest, 

And  man  and  serving  maid  glitter 

Like  nobles  of  high  degree, 
For  the  cup  she  leisurely  proffers, 

A  leisurely  thanks  pays  he.  GOETHE. 
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PRESENCE. 

EVERYTHING  speaks  of  thee  ! 
Shines  the  all-glorious  sun, 
Soon  thou  wilt  follow,  I  hope. 

Into  the  garden  dost  walk, 
Rose  of  the  roses  art  thou, 
Lily  of  lilies  withal. 

When  in  the  dance  thou  dost  move, 
Then  circle  all  constellations 
With  thee  and  round  thee  about. 

Night — and  oh  would  it  were  night ! — 
Now  thou  outshinest  the  moon's 
Lovely  and  ravishing  light. 

Charming  alluring  art  thou  : 
Moon,  constellations,  and  flowers 
Render  thee  homage,  O  sun  ! 

Sun,  be  thou  also  to  me 
Formative  power  of  bright  days, 
Life  everlasting  thy  gift ! 

GOETHE. 
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MAY   SONG. 

SHINETH  so  cheerily, 

Nature  on  me, 
Sun  gleameth  brightly, 

Flowers  laugh  with  glee. 

Bursts  forth  the  blossom 
From  every  spray, 

And  thousand  voices 
In  coppice  play. 

And  joy  and  gladness 
From  every  breast ! 

O  earth  !  O  sunlight ! 
O  bliss  !  O  zest ! 

O  love  !  O  true  love  ! 

So  golden  bright, 
Like  morning  vapours 

On  yonder  height ! 

Thou  blessest  richly 
The  reeking  ground ; 

And  blossom  perfume 
Sheddest  around. 
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O  maiden,  maiden  ! 

How  I  love  thee  ! 
How  bright  thine  eyes  beam  ! 

How  thou  lov'st  me  ! 

As  lark  the  sun  and  sky 

Loves,  while  he  soars, 
And  dews  of  heaven 

The  morning  flowers, 

.  So  do  I  love  thee, 

My  blood  all  aglow, 
Thou  to  whom  strength,  joy, 

And  youth  I  owe, 

Zest  for  new  dances, 

Of  songs  the  giver, 
How  thou  dost  love  me  ! 

Blest  be  thou  ever  ! 

GOETKE. 


RECOVERY. 

MY  sweetheart  was  to  me  untrue  : 
Henceforth,  all  joy  and  pleasure  scorning, 
I  plunged  into  the  stream  one  morning  : 

The  waters  by  me  rushing  flew. 
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There  stood  I  doubting, — dumb,  spell-bound  ; 
My  head  felt  as  I  had  been  drinking ; 
Beneath  the  stream  I  fast  was  sinking, — 

The  world  seemed  spinning  round  and  round. 

Then  suddenly  a  voice  I  hear, 
I  turned  my  back  just  right  against  it ; 
A  voice  'twas  to  make  one  demented, — 

"  The  stream  is  deep :  beware  !  beware  !  " 

A  something  then  thrilled  thro'  my  blood. 
I  look :  a  fair  maid  there  I  see ; 
I  asked  her  name,  she  answered,  "  Kattie  ! " 

O  lovely  Kattie  !  thou  art  good. 

From  death  thou  hast  delivered  me. 
To  thee  I  owe  that  I  am  living, — 
But  that  to  me  is  little  giving, 

Unless  thou'lt  that  life's  blessing  be. 

And  then  I  tell  my  woeful  tale, 
She  shuts  her  loving  eyes,  and  pities  ; 
I  kiss  her,  she  returns  my  kisses, 

And — thoughts  of  death  no  more  assail. 
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SEMBLANCE   OF  DEATH. 

WEEP,  maiden!  here,  by  Love's  grave,  weep !  who  here 
From  a  mere  nothing — a  Perhaps — was  slain. 
But  is  he  truly  dead  ?     To  that  I  cannot  swear ; 
A  nothing — a  Perhaps — oft  wakens  him  again. 

GOETHE. 


FIRST   LOSS. 

LOVELY  days  !  who  can  recall  them, — 
Those  sweet  days  of  first-born  love  ? 
Ah  !  who  brings  back  one  hour  only 
Of  that  time  so  golden  bright  ? 

O'er  my  wounds  I  brood  me  lonely, 
And  with  aye  renewed  complaining 
I  bewail  the  lost  delight. 

Lovely  days  !  who  can  recall  them  ? 
That  past  time  so  gay  and  bright ! 

GOETHE. 


PROSPEROUS  VOYAGE. 

THE  mists  part  asunder, 
The  heavens  are  clearer, 
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And  ^Eolus  looseth 
His  clamorous  band. 
Low  murmurs  the  gale, 
The  sailors  bestir  them, 
Quick,  quick,  spread  the  sail ! 
The  waves  cleave  asunder,    . 
The  distance  comes  nearer, 
.     Hurrah  for  the  land  ! 

GOETHE. 


WELCOME  AND   DEPARTURE. 

How  beat  my  heart !  to  horse  !  away  ! 
'Twas  done  ere  yet  the  thought  took  flight ; 
The  earth  in  evening  cradled  lay, 
And  o'er  the  mountain  hung  the  night. 
The  oak  in  misty  vesture  stood, 
And  towered  gigantic  to  the  skies, 
While  darkness,  brooding  o'er  the  wood, 
Looked  forth  with  hundred  ebon  eyes. 

The  moon,  her  bank  of  clouds  behind, 
Did  sadly  through  the  mist  appear ; 
On  lightsome  wings  careered  the  wind, 
And  murmured  weirdly  in  my  ear. 
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t's  thousand  monsters  sprung  to  life, 
Yet  fresh  and  free  my  spirits  flowed, 
With  what  a  fire  my  veins  were  rife  ! 
And  how  my  heart  with  ardour  glowed ! 

I  saw  thee,  and  a  blissful  rest 
Flowed  from  thy  sweet  regards  to  mine, 
My  heart  beat  to  thy  side  close  pressed, 
And  every  breath  I  drew  was  thine. 
Thy  lovely  features  roseate  blushed, 
Suffused  with  a  vernal  kiss, — 
With  tenderness  for  me  they  flushed ; 
I  hoped  not,  nor  deserved  such  bliss. 

But  ah  !  when  shone  the  morning  light, 
Oh  how  it  wrung  my  heart  to  go  ! 
Oh  in  thy  kisses  what  delight, 
And  in  thine  eyes  what  grief  and  woe  ! 
I  went :  thou  stoodst  with  downcast  sight, 
Nor  couldst  thy  tear-dewed  eyes  remove ; 
In  being  loved,  O  what  delight ! 
And,  O  ye  gods,  what  bliss  to  love  ! 

GOETHE. 
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WITH   A   PAINTED    GIRDLE. 

LITTLE  leaves  and  little  flowers 
Strew  for  me  with  lightsome  hand 

Spring's  benign  and  youthful  powers, 
Sporting  on  a  fairy  band. 

.Take  it  on  thy  pinions,  Zephyr, 

Twine  it  round  my  darling's  dress, 
See  her  there,  before  the  mirror, 
Deckt  in  all  her  sprightliness. 

Girt  with  roses  see  the  darling, 

Fair  herself  as  rose  to  see  : 
Just  a  glimpse, — my  life,  my  darling  ! 

Well  rewarded  shall  I  be. 

Feel  what  this  fond  heart  discovers, 
Freely  hither  reach  thy  hand, 

And  this  band,  that  joins  us  lovers, 
Let  it  be  no  frail  Rose-band. 

GOETHE. 
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NECTAR   DROPS. 

WHEN  Minerva  to  that  darling 
Boy  Prometheus,  as  a  favour, 
A  full  brimming  nectar  goblet 
Did  to  earth  convey  from  heaven, 
To  make  happy  his  creation, 
And  of  kindly  arts  the  impulse 
To  infuse  into  their  bosoms, — 
Hasted  she  with  winged  footsteps, 
Lest  dread  Jupiter  should  see  her, 
And  the  golden  goblet  tottered, 
And  there  out  a  few  drops  trickled, 
Down  upon  the  greensward  falling. 
Eagerly  the  bees  'gan  settle 
Thereupon,  and  busy  sucked  it : 
Came  the  butterfly  with  ardour, 
And  a  tiny  drop  did  pilfer  ; 
Even  the  misshapen  spider, 
Creeping  thither,  mighty  draughts  took. 
Well  for  them  that  they  so  tasted, 
They  and  other  kindly  creatures  ! 
For  with  mankind  they  divided 
Art,  the  fairest  of  all  blessings. 

GOETHE. 
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THE   LIMITS    OF    HUMANITY. 

WHEN  the  ancient-dayed, 
Heavenly  Father 
With  temperate  hand 
Forth  from  the  rolling  clouds 
His  hallowed  lightnings 
Scatters  on  earth, 
I  kiss  the  extremest 
Hem  of  His  garments, 
Childlike  awe 
Deep  in  my  breast. 

For  with  the  deities 
May  himself  measure 
No  son  of  man. 
Riseth  he  upwards 
And  toucheth 
The  stars  with  his  head, 
No  resting-place  find 
His  insecure  steps, 
And  with  him  sport  them 
Wind  and  waves. 

Stands  he  with  fast-fixed, 
Firmly-knit  muscles 
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On  the  sure-grounded, 

Aye  during  earth, 

He  cannot  attain 

Either  with  oak 

Or  with  vine 

To  make  himself  equal. 

Why  is  this  difference 
Between  gods  and  men  ? 
That  so  many  billows 
In  perpetual  stream 
Roll  before  them, 
Heaved  high  on  the  waves, 
Devoured  by  the  waves, 
We  perish  and  sink. 

By  a  small  circle 
Our  life  is  bounded, 
And  many  generations 
Link  themselves  ever 
On  the  endless  chain 

Of  existence. 

GOETHE. 

TURN  to  good  account  thy  day  ; 

Wilt  aught  lay  hold  on  ?  £O  not  far  away. 

GOETHE. 
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NEARNESS  OF  THE  BELOVED. 

I  THINK  of  thee  when  the  sun's  bright  shimmer 

From  Ocean  gleams, 
I  think  of  thee  when  the  moon's  pale  glimmer 

Plays  on  the  streams. 

I  think  of  thee  when  from  the  distant  ridge 

Rise  clouds  of  dust, 
When  the  night  wanderer  on  the  narrow  bridge 

Steps  with  mistrust. 

I  hear  thee  yonder  where  with  sullen  sound 

The  waters  rise, 
And  oft  I  listen  when  in  wood  profound 

All  quiet  lies. 

I'm  at  thy  side  ;  be  thou  however  far, 

Still  art  thou  near ; 
The  sun  sinks,  soon  peeps  forth  each  little  star, — 

Oh  wert  thou  here  ! 

GOETHE, 
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THE   SHEPHERD'S   COMPLAINT. 

ON  the  mountain  summit  yonder 

A  thousand  times  I  stand, 
And  on  my  sheep-crook  leaning, 

I  gaze  down  on  the  land. 

Then  the  pasturing  flocks  I  follow, — 
By  my  dog  well-guarded  are  they, — 

And  I  find  myself  in  the  valley  : 
How  it  happened  I  cannot  say. 

All  full  of  the  loveliest  flowers 

Extend  the  meadows  below  ; 
I  pluck  them,  and  know  not  for  why, 

Or  on  whom  them  to  bestow. 

From  the  rain,  and  storm,  and  tempest, 
Take  shelter  beneath  a  tree  ; 

Your  door  there  remains  unopened, 
But  all  seems  a  dream  to  me. 

See  !  a  rainbow  there  is  hanging, 

Over  yon  house  it  stands, 
But  she,  alas  !  is  departed 

Far  off  into  distant  lands. 
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To  distant  lands  and  further, 

Perhaps,  far  over  the  sea ; 
Hie  onwards,  ye  sheep,  for  the  shepherd 

A  sorrowful  wight  is  he  ! 

GOETHE. 


THE   WOOD   ROSE. 

A  BOY  who  saw  a  rose  that  grew, 

Wild  rose  of  the  forest, 

Young  and  fresh  with  morning  dew, 

Ran  to  get  a  nearer  view, 

Gazed  with  rapture  on  it ; 

"  Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 

Wild  rose  of  the  forest ! 

"  I'll  gather  thee,"  the  boy  he  cried, 

"Wild  rose  of  the  forest." 

"I'll  prick  thee,  youth,"  the  rose  replied, 

"  That  it  shall  thee  ill  betide," 

"  Yet  shall  I  not  rue  it," 

"  Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red,  " 

"  Wild  rose  of  the  forest !  " 

By  the  eager  boy  the  rose  was  snatched, 
Wild  rose  of  the  forest ; 
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Rosebud  struggled  long  and  scratched, 
Spite  of  cries  'twas  overmatched, 
Sore  now  must  it  rue  it. 
Rosebud,  rosebud,  rosebud  red, 
Wild  rose  of  the  forest  ! 

GOETHE. 


I  COULD  no  greater  sorrow  own 
Than  live  in  Paradise  alone. 

GOETHE. 


THE   SKIN   OF  A   DEAD   FOX   IS 
VALUABLE. 

WE  young  folk  one  afternoon, 
In  the  cool  were  staying, 

Cupid  came,  and  "  Fox  is  dead," 
Would  with  us  be  playing. 

Each  of  my  companions  sat 
By  his  sweetheart  resting ; 

Cupid  blew  the  taper  out, 
"  Here  'tis/'  said  he,  jesting. 

And  the  light  as  it  grew  dim 
Soon  was  made  a  rover, 
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Each  one  thrust  it  hastily 
In  the  hand  of  other. 

Jesting,  mocking,  reached  it  me, 

Dorelis  so  sprightly, 
Scarcely  by  my  finger  touched, 

Lo  !  it  burned  up  brightly. 

Singed  my  face,  and  singed  my  eyesv 

Set  my  heart  a-glowing, 
O'er  my  head  the  ruddy  flames 

Met  together  flowing. 

Tried  to  quench  it,  dashed  it  down  ; 

Vain  was  my  endeavour, 
Far  from  dying  was  "  The  Fox," 

Full  of  life  as  ever. 

GOETHE. 


LOVING   REMINISCENCE. 

To  spoil  our  love  of  bow  and  ribbon, 
Though  half  allowed,  and  half  forbidden, 
'Tis  much  to  you,  I  will  allow  it, 

Nor  envy  your  simplicity. 
A  veil,  a  kerchief,  girdle,  rings, 
Are,  certes,  no  such  trifling  things  ; 

But  they  are  not  enough  for  me. 
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Part  of  herself,  a  portion  living, — 

Tho'  lightly  'gainst  it  she  had  striven, 

My  dearest  love  to  me  had  given. 

And  all  that  splendour's  nought,  I  ween — 

I  laugh  at  all  such  trumpery  ware, 

To  me  she  gave  her  lovely  hair, 

The  glory  of  her  face  and  mien. 

Were  I  to  lose  thee  now,  true-hearted, 
We  should  not  be  entirely  parted  : 
To  gaze  on,  fondle,  and  caress  ye, 
These  reliques  still  remain  of  thee. 
This  tress,  my  fate,  are  like  in  this, — 
Once  toyed  we  round  her  in  sweet  bliss, 
Now  parted  from  her,  both  are  we. 
We  hung  about  her,  closely  pressing,' 
Her  cheeks  so  round  and  fair  caressing  ; 
By  a  sweet  yearning  lured,  we  glided 

Upon  her  bosom  full  and  white. 
From  jealous  fears,  thou  rival,  free, 
Thou  fairest  spoil,  sweet  gift  to  me, 

Of  bliss  remind  me  and  delight  ! 

GOETHE. 
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REMINISCENCE. 

WHEN  the  vine  again  is  blowing, 
Stirreth  then  the  wine  in  tun, 

When  again  the  rose  is  glowing, 
How  I  feel  I  do  not  know. 

Tears  adown  my  cheeks  are  running  : 
What  I  do,  or  leave  undone, 

Only  undefined  longing 

Feel  I  thro'  my  bosom  glow. 

With  myself  at  length  I  reason, 
When  I  think  and  muse  thereon, 

Twas  in  such  fair  days  and  season 
Doris  once  for  me  did  glow. 

GOETHE. 


TO   MIGNON. 

OVER  vale  and  stream  afar, 
Driveth  Phoebus'  golden  car. 
Ah  !  he  stirreth  in  his  flight 

Of  thee  and  me  the  smart 

Deep  in  our  heart, 
Ever  with  the  morning  light ! 
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Scarce  can  now  the  night  avail, 
For  e'en  dreams  themselves  assail. 
Now,  in  sad  and  mournful  guise 

I  feel  of  bitter  smart, 

Deep  in  my  heart, 
Secret  plastic  force  arise. 

How  many  a  fair,  past  year, 
I  see  the  ships  beneath  appear ! 
Safe  their  haven  reach  will  they  : 

But  ah  !  this  constant  smart, 

Fast  in  my  heart, 
Floats  not  in  the  stream  away  ! 

In  gay  garments  must  I  dress, 
Ta'en  are  they  from  out  the  press, 
For  to-day  a  feast  day  is  : 

None  guesses  that  from  smarts 

My  heart  of  hearts 
Sorely  torn  and  mangled  is. 

Secret  aye  must  flow  the  tear, 
Smiling  yet  can  I  appear, 
Healthy-hued  withal,  and  red  ! 

If  deadly  were  the  smart 

To  my  poor  heart, 

Ah  !  long  ago  had  I  been  dead. 

GOETHE. 
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SPIRIT  GREETING. 

UPON  a  tower  antique  and  high 

Stood  ghost  of  hero  brave, 
Who  as  the  ship  went  sailing  by 

This  "  God-speed  "  to  her  gave. 

"  See  !  these  my  sinews  stark  were  once, 

This  heart  beat  fast  and  wild, 
Of  knightly  marrow  full  these  bones, 

Brimful  this  goblet  filled. 

"  Half  of*  my  life  in  storm  was  passed, 

Half  wasted  was  in  ease, 
Speed,  human  cargo,  far  and  fast, 
On,  on,  before  the  breeze  !  " 

GOETHE. 

THE  TREASURE-SEEKER. 

POOR  in  purse  and  sick  at  heart, 
Dragged  I  on  life's  weary  course ; 
Poverty's  the  greatest  curse, 
Riches  are  the  chiefest  good. 
So  to  ease  my  pain  and  smart, 
Treasure-seeking  forth  I  hied  ; 
"  Thou  shalt  have  my  soul,"  I  cried, 
And  I  signed  it  with  my  blood. 
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Circle  within  circle  drew, 

Magic  fires  I  kindled  then, 

Herbs  I  strewed  and  bones  of  men  ; 

Naught  was  wanting  to  the  rite. 
Next,  with  ceremonial  due, 
For  the  treasure  dug  around, 
In  the  designated  ground  : 

Black  and  stormy  was  the  night. 

Then  a  distant  light  I  saw, 
And  it  shone  just  like  a  star, 
From  a  realm  remote  and  far. 

Midnight  sounded  o'er  the  land, 
And  my  soul  was  filled  with  awe ; 
On  a  sudden  gleamed  a  light 
From  a  vessel  full  and  bright, 

Which  a  fair  youth  held  in  hand. 

Beaming  bright  I  saw  his  eyes 
'Neath  a  flowing  garland  dight, 
By  the  goblet's  heavenly  light. 

Entered  he  within  the  zone, 
Bade  me  drink  in  friendly  guise  ; 
And  I  thought,  "  This  beauteous  youth, 
With  his  splendid  gifts,  in  sooth, 

Cannot  be  the  Evil  One. 


,   THE  BRIDE   OF  CORINTH.  93 

"  Drain  life's  courage  pure  and  clear, 
Then  its  lessons  thou  wilt  learn, 
Nor  with  anxious  spells  return 

E'er  again  unto  this  place. 
Seek  not  vainly  delving  here, 
Daily  labour,  nightly  guests, 
Weeks  of  pain  and  joyous  feasts, 

Be  thy  spells  in  future  days." 

GOETHE. 


ONE  of  the  mightiest  actions  is  that 
When  one  fries  himself  in  his  own  fat. 

GOETHE. 


THE  BRIDE  OF  CORINTH. 

CORINTHWARDS,  his  home  at  Athens  quitting, 
Came  a  youth  who  there  was  yet  unknown, 
Counting  on  a  burgher's  friendly  greeting  : 
Both  the  fathers  were  in  friendship  one  ; 
Bride  and  bridegroom  they 
Had,  now  long  the  day, 
'Trothed  their  little  daughter  and  their  son. 

But  will  they  be  kindly  welcome  giving  ? 
Buys  he  not  their  favour  dear,  indeed  ? 
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He  and  all  his  house  as  heathen  living, 
They  baptized  into  the  Christian  creed. 

Faith  that's  strange  and  new, 

Love,  however  true, 
Roots  up  often  like  a  noxious  weed. 

O'er  the  house  there  brooded  utter  stillness  ; 
Save  the  mother,  all  had  sought  their  bed  ; 
She  greets  the  guest  with  ready  willingness, 
To  the  gala-chamber  he  is  led  : 
Ere  the  wish's  exprest, 
See  !  the  feast  is  drest, 
And  so  cared  for,  her  good-night  is  said. 

Yet  awakened  not  desire  of  feeding 

At  the  dainty  banquet  spread  before, 
From  fatigue,  of  bread  and  wine  unheeding, 
Down  he  laid  him  in  the  clothes  he  wore, 
With  sound  sleep  opprest, 
Lo  !  a  seldom  guest 
Softly  enters  at  the  chamber  door. 

By  the  gleaming  lamp,  in  veil  and  vesture 
Snowy  white,  within  her  chamber  stand, 

See  !  a  maid  of  modest  mien  and  gesture, 
Round  her  brows  a  black  and  golden  band  : 
At  his  sudden  sight 
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Raised  she  in  affright 
And  astonishment  a  wan,  white  hand. 

"  Am  I,"  cried  she,  "  here  grown  such  a  stranger, 

That  when  guests  arrive  I  hear  no  fame  ?  " 
So  fast  closed  within  my  narrow  chamber 

That  I  stand,  here,  overwhelmed  with  shame  ? 
With  fatigue  opprest, 
On  thy  couch  still  rest, 
I  will  go  as  quickly  as  I  came." 

"  Stay,  fair  maiden,"  cried  the  youth,  addressing 

Her,  and  rising  with  an  impulse  wild, 
"  Here  is  Bacchus,  here  is  Ceres'  blessing, 

And  thou  bring'st  love  with  thee,  darling  child  ; 
Pale  thou  art,  I  see  ; 
Come  and  taste  with  me, 
Come  and  taste  how  good  the  gods  are,  child." 

"  Come  not  near  me,  come  not  near,  young  lover  ; 

Joy  and  I  have  parted  long  before, — 
My  last  step  is  taken,  all  is  over, 

Thro'  a  mother's  sick  caprice,  who  swore 
(And  her  oath  made  good) 
Youth  and  nature  should 
Be  to  heaven  destined  evermore. 
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"  From  the  still  and  empty  house,  away  they 

Thrust  old  deities — a  motley  herd ; 
To  one  invisible  in  heaven  pray  they, 
And  a  Saviour's  on  the  cross  preferred: 
Neither  lamb  nor  steer 
Fall  now  victims  here, 
But  a  human  sacrifice  unheard.'7 

And  now  all  her  words  well  ponders  o'er  he, 
And  their  hidden  meaning  would  explore. 
"  Is  it  true  that  here  I  see  before  me, 
Standing  here,  the  bride  whom  I  adore  ? 
Plight  we  here  our  troth, 
For  our  fathers'  oath 
Doth  a  blessing  on  our  union  pour. " 

"  Thou  dear  soul,  thy  wish  is  unavailing, 
They  my  younger  sister  destine  thee  : 
Oh,  when  in  the  silent  cell  I'm  wailing, 
Then,  in  her  embraces,  think  on  me 
Whose  sole  thoughts  are  thine, 
Who  in  love  doth  pine, — 
'Neath  the  ground  soon  hidden  will  she  be  !  " 

"  By  these  flames  I  swear  that  shall  be  never ; 

See  how  gracious  Hymen  is  to  us  ! 
Naught  from  me  and  bliss  shall  thee  now  sever ; 

Thou  shalt  with  me  to  my  father's  house. 
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Sweetheart,  stay  with  me, 
Here  at  once  will  we 
To  the  god  of  marriage  make  carouse. 

They  the  tokens  of  betrothal  proffer  ; 

Gave  she  him  a  golden  ring  to  wear, 
Of  a  goblet  then  he  made  her  offer, 

Wrought  in  silver,  and  beyond  compare. 
"  This  I  will  not  have, 
But  one  thing  I  crave, 
Give  me  now,  I  pray,  a  lock  of  hair." 

Hark  !  away  the  dull,  ghost  hours  are  slipping, 

And  now  first  she  seems  at  peace  to  be, 
As  her  pallid  lips  the  while  were  sipping 
At  the  blood-red,  dark  wine  greedily  ; 
But  of  wheaten  bread, 
Spite  of  all  he  said, 
Not  the  smallest  morsel  eateth  she. 

Then  the  goblet  to  the  youth  she  handed, 

And  as  lustily  thereout  he  drank, 
At  the  stilly  feast  her  love  demanded. 

Ah,  poor  heart,  how  lovesick  grown  and  rank  ! 
Yet  she  said  him  nay, 
Pray  hard  as  he  may, 
Till  loud  wailing  on  the  couch  he  sank. 

7 
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Then  she  comes,  herself  beside  him  places, 

"  Ah  !  how  grieved  am  I  at  thy  sad  plight ! 
When  thou  foldest  me  in  thy  embraces, 
At  my  touch  thou'lt  shudder  in  affright : 
White  as  snow  is  she, 
Cold  as  ice  to  thee, 
Is  the  bride  thou  waitest  for  to-night." 

In  his  arms  he  seized  her  closely  straining, 

With  the  strength  that  love  and  youth  bestow ; 
"Love's  warmth,  here,  thou  mayst  have  hope  of  gaining, 
Cam'st  thou  even  from  the  grave  below, 
Mingled  breath  and  kiss, 
Overflow  of  bliss, 
Glow'st  thou  not  as  thou  dost  feel  me  glow  ?  " 

In  love  welded  are  they  faster,  harder ; 

Tears  commingle  with  their  bliss  and  zest, 
Greedy  draws  she  in  his  sweet  mouth's  ardour, 
Each  to  each  self-conscious  closer  prest, 
Till  his  love's  fierce  flood 
Warms  her  sluggish  blood, — • 
Yet  no  heart  is  beating  in  her  breast. 

On  domestic  cares,  meanwhile,  the  mother 

Late  was  passing  down  the  corridor, 
At  the  door  she  listens  to  discover 

What  such  accents  meant,  ne'er  heard  before ; 
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Rapturous  love  moans, 
Bride  and  bridegroom's  tones, 
And  mad  stammerings  that  from  bliss  outpour. 

At  the  door  she  stands,  bereft  of  motion, 

Hoping  that  she  may  have  heard  amiss ;' 
Hears  deep  vows  of  love,  and  love's  devotion, 
Coaxing  words  and  plaints  of  short-lived  bliss  ; 
"  Hark  !  the  cock's  shrill  crow  ! 
Darling,  I  must  go." 
"  Thou'lt  come  back  again?" — then  kiss  on  kiss. 

Then  a  loose  rein  to  her  anger  giving, 

Hastily  she  thrust  aside  the  bar; 
"  Have  I  in  my  house  such  servants  living, 
Who  at  any  stranger's  bidding  are  ?  " 
Entering  hastily, 
By  the  lamplight  she 
Sees,  great  heaven  !  sees  her  daughter  there. 

In  his  first  astonishment,  her  lover 

Her  gauze  veil  around  the  maiden  throws, 
With  the  coverlet  her  fain  would  cover, 

But  she  winds  from  underneath  the  clothes  ; 
With  a  spirit's  might 
Rises  she  upright, 
Long  and  slowly  from  the  couch  arose. 
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"  Mother,"  cried  she,  in  voice  hollow  sounding, 

"  Do  you  so  begrudge  the  bliss  I  take, 
That  you  drive  me  from  this  warm  surrounding  ? 
Must  I  only  to  despair  awake  ? 
Art  thou  not  content 
That  thou  hast  me  sent 
In  the  grave  an  early  bed  to  make  ? 

"  From  my  narrow  cell,  fast  barred  and  hollow, 

Driveth  me  my  own  peculiar  doom ; 
There  your  droning  priests'  chaunts  do  not  follow, 
Nor  avail  their  blessings  in  the  tomb  ; 
Salt  and  water  fail 
O'er  youth  to  prevail, 
Love  grows  cool  not  even  in  earth's  womb. 

"  This  dear  youth  was  erst  to  me  bespoken 
When  to  Venus  there  did  temples  stand  ; 
Mother,  hast  thou  then  thy  promise  broken, 
For  a  faith  that 's  stranger  in  the  land  ? 
But  no  god  allows 
E'en  a  mother's  vows, 
Should  she  dare  withhold  her  daughter's  hand. 

"From  my  grave  with  a  fierce  longing  taken, 
Have  I  come  to  seek  the  missing  good, 

Loving  still  this  fair,  lorn  man,  forsaken, 
And  to  drain  his  very  heart's  life  blood. 
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Sealed  his  fate,  below 
He  must  surely  go  ; 
Youth  succumbs  beneath  fierce  passion's  flood. 

"  Beauteous  youth,  no  longer  may'st  thou  tarry, 

In  this  place  thou'lt  pine  away,  for  see, 
Mine  the  ring  that  thee  and  me  doth  marry, 
And  thy  hair  I  take  away  with  me  ! 
Mark  it,  'twill  be  grey 
By  to-morrow's  day, 
And  brown  only  yonder  will  it  be. 

"  Mother,  list,  I  pray,  to  what  I'm  saying : 

Let  a  funeral  pile  constructed  be, 
Then  my  narrow  chamber  open  laying, 
Bring  my  love  in  flames  to  rest  with  me; 
When  sparks  upwards  go, 
When  the  ashes  glow, 
To   the  old  gods  haste  we  joyously." 

GOETHE. 


THOU   ART   EVERYWHERE. 

WHEN  the  ruddy  evening  fadeth, 
Moon  and  stars  their  courses  run ; 

And  when  moon  and  stars  are  paling, 
Steps  through  golden  gate  the  sun. 
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In  the  heaven's  roseate  glory, 
In  the  splendour  of  the  sun, 

In  the  moonbeam,  in  the  starlight, 
I  can  see  thy  face  alone. 

Others  often  pass  before  me, 
But  mine  eyes  I  do  not  raise ; 

I  can  feel  thee  in  the  distance, 
Ere  upon  thy  form  I  gaze. 

But  when  thou  art  close  beside  me, 
In  a  mist  thy  form  appears, 

For,  from  joy,  and  pain,  and  tremor, 
Fill  mine  eyes  with  sudden  tears. 

How  can  I  forget  thee  ever, 
Think  on  thee  without  regret  ? 

Thou  art  ever  close  beside  me, 
And  for  ever  distant  yet. 

SCHULTZE. 


LORE   LEI. 

I  KNOW  not  what  it  presages 

That  I  am  sad  to-day, 
A  legend  of  by-gone  ages 

Will  not  from  my  thoughts  away. 
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The  air  is  cool  and  it  darkles, 
And  peacefully  flows  the  Rhine, 

The  peak  of  the  mountain  sparkles 
In  the  evening's  ruddy  shine. 

The  fairest  of  maidens  sitteth 

There,  wondrous  to  behold, 
Her  golden  adornments  glitter, 

She  combs  her  hair  of  gold, 

With  a  golden  comb  she  combs  it ; 

A  sad  song  singeth  she, 
That  is  fraught  with  a  potent  magic 

And  a  wondrous  melody. 

With  a  wild,  wild  sorrow  it  seizes 

The  man  in  the  little  skiff : 
To  the  mountain  upward  he  gazes, 

He  looks  not  down  at  the  cliff. 

I  fear  me,  the  boat  and  the  boatman 
The  waves  closed  over  anon  ; 

And  that  is  what  with  her  singing 
The  Lore  Lei  hath  done. 

HEINE. 
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THE   LITTLE   COT. 

I'M  owner  of  a  little  cot 
That  stands  upon  a  verdant  plot ; 
A  rivulet  hard  by  doth  wind, — 
Tho'  small,  none  clearer  you  will  find. 

Close  by  the  cot  there  stands  a  tree, 
Through  it  the  cot  you  scarcely  see, 
And  those  who  dwell  within  it  find 
A  shelter  'gainst  the  storm  and  wind. 

Upon  this  tree  the  nightingale 
So  sweetly  pours  her  plaintive  tale 
That  every  one  who  goes  that  way 
Is  fain  to  listen  to  her  lay. 

Thou  darling  with  the  flaxen  hair, 
Who  long  hast  been  my  joy  and  care  ! 
I  go  :  the  winds  blow  rough  and  wild, — 
Wilt  share  my  cot  with  me,  fair  child  ? 

GLEIM. 
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TO   LEUCON. 

GATHER  roses  whilst  they  blow, 

To-morrow's  not  to-day ; 
Let  not  present  moments  go, 

Time  flies  fast  away. 

Quaff  away,  and  kiss,  for  see, 

The  best  time  is  to-day ; 
Where  to-morrow  wilt  thou  be  ? 

Time  flies  fast  away. 

Ah  !  how  late  we  oft  repent 

A  goodly  deed's  delay  ! 
Let  your  life  be  jocund  spent  : 

Time  flies  fast  away. 

GLEIM. 


WOULD'ST  thou  nothing  useless  buy, 
Be  sure  the  fairs  you  go  not  nigh. 

GOETHE. 
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THE  BEE  AND  THE  GARDENER'S 
DAUGHTER. 

A  LITTLE  honey  bee  once  flew 

Busy  to  and  fro,  and  drew 

Sweetness  out  of  all  the  flowers. 

"  Little  bee,"  said  a  maiden  fair, 

Who  was  busy  there  at  work, 

"  In  them  poisons  often  lurk, 

And  thou  suck'st  from  all  the  flowers.  "- 

"  That  is  true,  O  maiden  fair, 

But  I  leave  the  poison  there." 

GLEIM. 


AWAKE,   MY   HEART,  AND   SING. 

WAKE,  my  heart,  and  to  Him  sing 
Who  created  everything, 
Of  all  good  the  Giver  kind, 
True  Protector  of  mankind. 

Thou  dost  Godlike  mercy  shed 
Over  my  defenceless  head  ; 
Sleep,  thou  sayest,  without  fear, 
Thou  shalt  see  the  sun  appear  ! 
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Thy  promise,  Lord,  is  true  and  right ; 
I  can  still  behold  the  light ; 
7Tis  from  Thee  that  once  again 
I  to  joys  of  life  attain. 

Mount,  O  thanks,  unto  His  throne ; 
To  the  Father,  to  the  Son, 
To  the  Holy  Ghost  be  honour, — 
Adoration,  praise,  and  honour  ! 

Hear  my  prayers,  my  praises  hear  ; 
In  man's  heart  Thou  seest  clear. 
May  it  please  Thee,  Lord  of  all, 
What  my  stammering  lips  let  fall ! 

Oh,  would'st  Thou  bring  to  a  full  end 
Thy  work  in  me,  and,  Father,  send 
Down  from  heaven  one  who  may 
Bear  me  in  his  hands  to-day  ! 

Oh,  would'st  Thou  counsel  but  afford 
In  every  act  of  mine,  O  Lord  ! 
Lead  me  to  the  best  alway, 
Make  me  holier  day  by  day ; 

With  benedictions  me  attend, 
Wheresoe'er  my  steps  I  bend  ; 
On  my  journeying  may  Thy  word 
Nourishment  to  me  afford  ! 

KLOPSTOCK. 
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WHO  serves  the  public  is  a  sorry  beast : 
He  frets  himself;  no  one  thanks  him  the  least. 

GOETHE. 


THE  THREE  REALMS  OF  NATURE. 

THIS  thought,  whilst  quaffing,  came  to  me, 
Why  nature's  realms  should  threefold  be  ? 
Mankind  and  beasts  to  love  are  given, 
And  drink,  as  each  by  instinct  driven  ; 
The  dolphin,  eagle,  hound,  and  flea, 
To  love  and  drink  all  four  agree ; 
So  all  that  love  and  quench  their  thirst, 
Must  have  a  place  in  realm  the  first. 

To  plants  the  second  realm's  assigned, 
In  gifts  how  far  the  first  behind  ! 
They  love  not,  yet  to  drink  are  fain, 
When  clouds  descend  in  trickling  rain. 
So  drink  the  clover  and  the  pine, 
The  prickly  aloe  and  the  vine : 
Thus,  all  that  drink,  but  love  not,  find 
The  second  realm  to  them  assigned. 
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The  third  realm  is  the  realm  of  stone  ; 
There  diamond  and  sand  are  one. 
There's  no  stone  love  or  thirst  that  knows, 
So  without  love  or  drink  it  grows. 
Thus  all  that  love  not,  drink  not,  find 
The  third  realm  is  to  them  assigned, 
For  without  love  and  wine,  now  own, 
What  would'st  thou  be,  O  man  ? — a  stone  ! 

LESSING. 


LENORE. 

LENORE  arose  at  ruddy  morn, 

From  troubled  dreams  awaking. 
"  Art  dead,  dear  William,  or  forsworn  ? 

Why  such  long  stay  art  making  ?  " 
He'd  gone  with  Frederick's  armed  might 
To  take  a  part  in  Prague's  fierce  fight, 

And  had  not  sent  to  say, 

If  he'd  escaped  that  day. 

The  monarch  and  the  proud  Empress, 
With  their  long  feud  disgusted, 

Their  enmity  now  growing  less, 
A  peace  at  last  adjusted. 
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And  either  host  hurrahed  and  sang, 
With  kettle-drum,  and  clash  and  clang, 
And  decked  with  green  boughs  gay, 
Marched  on  their  homeward  way. 

And  everywhere,  and  everywhere, 

In  street,  on  bridge,  abounding, 
Both  old  and  young,  they  all  appear, 

The  shouting  host  surrounding. 
"  Thank  God  !  "  the  wives  and  children  cried, 
And  "  Welcome  !  "  many  a  happy  bride. 

But  ah  !  for  poor  Lenore 

No  kiss  or  greeting  more. 

Then  up  and  down  the  ranks  she  flew, 

The  names  of  all  there  searching, 
But  none  of  them  could  give  a  clue, 

As  onward  went  they  marching. 
When  all  had  passed,  in  sheer  despair 
Her  raven  locks  she  'gan  to  tear, 

And  threw  herself  to  ground, 

In  woe  and  grief  profound. 

Her  mother  hastened  to  her  side  : 

"  In  mercy,  God,  behold  her  ! 
What,  darling  child,  may  this  betide  ?  "- 

Then  in  her  arms  to  fold  her. 
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"  O  mother,  mother !  dead  is  he  ! 
What  now  is  all  the  world  to  me  ? 

Will  God  no  mercy  show  ? 

O  woe  is  me,  O  woe  !  " 

"  O  help  ! — God  !  help,  compassion  show  ! 

Child,  say  a  paternoster ; 
God  doeth  all  things  well,  we  know  : 

O  God,  have  mercy  on  her  ! J? 
"  O  mother,  vain  is  all  you  say, 
God  is  not  merciful  to-day  ; 

Of  what  avail  to  pray  ? 

All,  all  is  ta'en  away  !  " 

"  Help,  God  !  Who  God  the  Father  know, 

Know  He  deserts  them  never ; 
His  sacraments  have  power  thy  woe 

To  mitigate  for  ever." 
"  O  mother,  griefs  within  me  rage 
No  sacraments  can  e'er  assuage  ; 

To  bring  to  life  again 

No  sacraments  attain." 

"  Hear,  child  !     What  if  the  faithless  youth, 

In  Hungary  detained, 
Has  broke  for  thee  his  plighted  troth, 

In  fetters  new  enchained  ? 
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Grieve  not,  then,  if  his  heart  be  gone, — 
'Twill  bring  to  him  no  benison  ; 
When  soul  and  body  part, 
His  crime  will  prick  his  heart  !  " 

"  O  mother,  mother  !  all  is  vain ; 

He's  lost  to  me  for  ever. 
Death  is  my  only  hope, — 'twere  gain 

Had  I  existed  never  ! 
Go  out,  go  out  for  ever,  light  ! 
Die,  die  away  in  woe  and  night  ! 

Will  God  no  mercy  show  ? 

O  woe  is  me,  O  woe  ! " 

"  Help,  God  !     Upon  this  wretched  child 
Be  not  Thy  vengeance  wreaking  ! 

Remember  not  her  words  so  wild, — 
She  knows  not  what  she's  speaking. 

Think,  child,  of  earthly  sorrows  less, 

And  more  of  God  and  holiness  ; 
Then  thy  poor  soul  to  save, 
The  Bridegroom  thou  wilt  have." 

"  O  mother  !  what  is  holiness  ? 

And  what  is  hell,  O  mother  ? 
With  him,  with  him  is  holiness, 

And  hell  without  him,  mother  ! 
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Go  out,  go  out  for  ever,  light ! 
Die,  die  away  in  woe  and  night ! 

Without  him  here  on  earth, 

Or  there,  joy  has  no  worth  !  " 

Within  her  brain,  thro'  every  sense 

There  raged  such  desperation, 
She  railed  against  God's  providence 

In  bitter  execration. 

She  wrung  her  hands  and  beat  her  breast 
Until  the  sun  sank  in  the  west, 

Until  o'er  Heaven's  arch 

The  golden  stars  'gan  march. 

But  hark  !  without,  trot,  trot,  trot  heard, 

As  of  a  charger's  gallop  ; 
The  clank  as  of  a  knight  that  spurred, 

And  at  the  postern  drew  up. 
And  hark  !  and  hark  !  that  portal's  ring, 
Then  soft  and  gentle,  ting,  ting,  ting, 

There  came  in  at  the  gate 

These  sounds  articulate. 

"  What  ho  !  what  ho  !  throw  wide  the  door  ; 

Art  waking,  love,  or  sleeping  ? 
Feel'st  thou  to  me  as  heretofore  ? 

Art  laughing,  or  art  weeping  ?  " 
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"  What,  William  !  you,  at  night  so  late  ! 
So  long  to  weep,  so  long  to  wait ; 

My  woe  how  hard  to  bear ! 

How  cam'st  thou  riding  here  ?  "- 

"  We  saddle  only  at  midnight, 

From  far  Bohemia  making, 
'Twas  late  ere  I  began  my  flight, 

So  thee  behind  me  taking.  "- 
"  O  William,  quick,  quick,  come  to  me  ! 
The  wind  sighs  thro'  the  hawthorn  tree, 

Come,  warm  thee,  dearest,  best ; 

In  my  embraces  rest." — 

"  Oh  let  it  sigh  the  hawthorn  round, 
Child,  let  the  wind  keep  sighing ; 

My  black  steed  neighs  and  paws  the  ground : 
Far  hence  we  must  be  flying. 

Come,  truss  thy  dress, — mount,  mount,  I  say, 

Behind  me  on  my  horse  :  away  ! 
A  hundred  miles  we  ride, 
Ere  thou  canst  be  my  bride  !  " — 

"  Must  we,  ere  I  can  be  thy  bride, 

A  hundred  miles  be  flying? 
But  hark  !  the  clock  strikes  far  and  wide, — 

Eleven  o'clock  'tis  crying." 
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"  See  here,  see  there,  the  moon's  bright  face, 
We  and  the  dead  must  ride  apace  ; 

To-day,  sweet,  thou  shalt  share 

My  nuptial  couch,  I  swear. "- 

"  Say,  where's  thy  little  chamber,  dear  ? 

Thy  nuptial  couch,  where  is  it  ?  " 
"  Still,  cool,  and  small,  not  far  from  here, 

Eight  boards  in  all  are  in  it." 
"  Hast  room  for  me? " — "For  thee  and  me  : 
Come,  truss  thy  dress,  spring  up  to  me  : 

The  guests  await  the  bride, 

The  chamber  door  stands  wide." 

His  sweetheart  trussed  her  dress  and  sprung, 

Herself  behind  him  swinging, 
Then  round  the  faithful  rider  hung, 

With  lily  hands  fast  clinging. 
Then  hurry,  hurry,  trot,  trot,  trot, 
Off  they  went  at  a  rattling  gallop, 

Steed,  rider  snorted,  high 

The  sparks  and  pebbles  fly  ! 

To  right  and  left,  on  either  hand, 

Before  their  eyes  confounded, 
How  past  them  flew  mead,  heath,  and  land ! 

The  bridges  thunderous  sounded. 
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"  Dost  fear,  love  ?     See,  the  moon's  bright  face. 
Hurrah  !  the  dead  must  ride  apace  ! 

Dost  fear,  sweetheart,  the  dead  ? — 

Ah,  no, — but  leave  the  dead  !  " 

"  What  clanging  notes  out  yonder  surge  ? 

Why  are  the  ravens  hovering  ? 
Hark  !  tolling  bells,  hark  !  funeral  dirge  ; — 

Let  us  the  corpse  be  covering." — 
Behold,  a  funeral  train  drew  near, 
Who  bore  a  coffin  and  a  bier ; 

Their  song  as  when  from  bog 

Croaks  the  ill-boding  frog. 

"  The  tomb  at  midnight  open  wide, 

With  wail  and  dirge  and  knelling, 
I  carry  home  my  youthful  bride 

Unto  her  nuptial  dwelling. 
Come,  sexton ;  come,  O  choir,  with  him, 
And  gurgle  out  the  nuptial  hymn  ; 

Come,  priest,  and  bless  us,  ere 

We  to  our  couch  repair." 

Then  came  a  rabble,  rush,  rush,  rush  ! 

Behind,  with  din  and  bustle, 
As  whirlwinds  thro'  the  hazel  bush, 

Thro'  dying  leaves  wild  rustle. 
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And  further,  further,  hop,  hop,  hop, 
They  sped  in  rattling  gallop, 

Steed,  rider  snorted,  high 

The  sparks  and  pebbles  fly  ! 

How  flew  all  in  the  distance  was, 
All  'neath  the  pale  moon's  shimmer, 

How  flew  all  overhead  that  was, 
The  heaven  and  stars  that  glimmer. 

"  Dost  fear,  love  ?     See,  the  moon's  bright  face. 

Hurrah  !  the  dead  men  ride  apace  ! 
Dost  fear,  sweetheart,  the  dead  ? — 
"  Ah,  let  them  rest, — the  dead."— 

"  Steed,  steed  !  methinks  the  cock  doth  crow, 

How  quick  the  sands  are  wasting ! 
Steed,  steed  !  I  scent  morn's  breezes  blow, 

Far  hence  we  must  be  hasting. 
An  end,  an  end,  has  reached  our  ride, 
The  nuptial  chamber  opens  wide ; 

The  dead  men  ride  apace, 

We're  at,  we're  at  the  place  ! " 

Quick  to  an  iron  gate  below 

They  rushed,  with  rein  loose  flowing ; 

With  slender  switch  he  gave  a  blow, 
Bolts,  bars,  and  locks  undoing. 
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The  folding-doors  clanked,  opened  wide, 
And  o'er  the  graves  the  rabble  ride  ; 
In  the  pale  moon's  shimmer 
See,  the  tombstones  glimmer  ! 

But  see,  see  there  !  how  in  a  trice — • 

Ho  !  ho  !  a  ghastly  wonder — 
The  rider's  jacket,  piece  by  piece, 

Like  tinder  falls  asunder  ! 
Without  one  lock  or  tuft  of  hair, 
His  head  shows  like  a  skull  that's  bare : 

A  skeleton,  alas  ! 

With  scythe  and  hour-glass. 

The  steed  pranced  high  and  wildly  neighed, 
Sparks  from  his  nostrils  sending. 

Oh  horror  !  underneath  the  maid 
He  vanished,  quick  descending, 

And  howl  on  howl  was  heard  on  high, 

And  from  the  grave  a  shrieking  cry  ; 
The  heart  of  poor  Lenore 
'Twixt  life  and  death  strove  sore. 

Now  wildly  circling  round  and  round, 
Beneath  the  moonbeams  glancing, 

The  phantom  crew  sped  o'er  the  ground, 
And  howled  this  out  whilst  dancing, 
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"  Beware,  tho'  hearts  be  rent  in  twain, 
To  join  with  God  in  quarrel  vain  ! 
Free  of  thy  body's  dole, 

May  God  assoil  thy  soul  ! " 

BURGER. 


THE  MINSTREL. 

WITHOUT  the  gate  what  is't  I  hear  ? 

What  o'er  the  drawbridge  sound  ? 
"  Let  song  again  unto  our  ear 

Within  our  halls  resound." 
The  monarch  spoke,  the  page  obeyed ; 
The  page  returned,  the  monarch  said, 

"  Conduct  the  old  man  in." 

"  All  hail  to  you,  ye  noble  peers  ; 

All  hail  to  you,  fair  dames  ; 
A  galaxy  of  stars  appears, — 

Who  may  recount  their  names  ? 
Within  this  hall  what  pomp  and  pride  ! 
Close,  close,  O  eyes,  nor  open  wide 

In  mute  amazement  here  ! " 

The  minstrel  closed  his  eyes,  and  drew 

Notes  loud  and  thrilling  forth, 
The  knights  gazed  round  with  dauntless  mien, 

The  fair  dames  looked  to  earth. 
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The  melody  so  pleased  the  king, 
He  bade  them  to  the  minstrel  bring 
A  chain  of  purest  gold. 

"  This  chain  is  for  your  knights  meet  prize, 

Tis  not  for  me  to  take, — 
Your  knights,  before  whose  dauntless  eyes 

The  foeman's  lances  break. 
Give  it  thy  chancellor  to  wear, 
This  golden  burden  let  him  bear 

With  others  that  he  hath. 

"  I  only  sing  as  sings  the  bird 

That  warbles  on  the  tree, 

The  song  my  lips  pour  forth,  when  heard 

Is  recompense  for  me. 
Yet,  might  I  ask,  one  thing  I  crave, — 
A  draught  of  wine,  the  best  you  have, 

And  from  a  golden  bowl." 

The  bowl  was  brought, — he  quaffed  it  all. 

"  O  draught  of  purest  bliss, 
Thrice-blessed  be  that  house  where  small 

Is  such  a  gift  as  this ! 
If  well  thou  farest,  think  on  me, 
Give  thanks  to  God,  as  I  to  thee 

For  this  delicious  draught."          GOETHE. 


THE  DIVER. 


AFTER-THOUGHT. 

WHEN  the  vine  again  is  blowing, 
Stirreth  then  the  wine  in  tun ; 

When  again  the  rose  is  glowing 
How  I  feel  I  do  not  know. 

Tears  adown  my  cheeks  are  running, 

What  I  do  or  leave  undone, 
Only  undefined  longing 

Feel  I  thro'  my  bosom  glow. 

With  myself  at  length  I  reason, 
When  I  think  and  muse  thereon, 

Twas  in  such  fair  days  and  season 
Doris  once  for  me  did  glow. 

GOETHE. 


THE   DIVER. 

"  Ho,  knights  and  squires,  is  there  never  a  one 

Will  plunge  in  this  gulf  to-day  ? 
The  golden  beaker  therein  I  have  thrown, 

To  its  fierce  black  jaws  is  a  prey. 
Whoever  will  bring  that  gold  beaker  to  me, 
An'  he  like,  may  keep  it,  his  own  it  shall  be." 
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So  spake  the  king,  and  the  cup  from  him  flung 

Over  that  precipice  steep, 
Which  over  the  limitless  waters  there  hung, 

A  howling  Charybdean  deep. 
"  Who  is  so  courageous,  I  ask  it  again, 
As  to  take  a  plunge  down  in  that  swirling  main  ?  " 

But  dumb  as  before  they  all  of  them  stand  ; 

Then  a  squire,  gentle  and  young, 
Boldly  stept  forth  from  that  timorous  band, 

His  garment  and  vest  away  flung. 
And  the  knights  and  the  dames  all  gazed  in  surprise, 
And  followed  the  youngster  with  wondering  eyes. 

And  as  he  stept  to  the  precipice  verge 

And  gazed  on  the  black  abyss, 
The  waters  that  under  him  swirl  and  surge 

Charybdis  hurled  back  with  a  hiss. 
As  when  in  the  distance  the  loud  thunders  roar, 
The  bellows  in  foam  from  her  dark  bosom  pour. 

It  seethed  and  it  boiled,  it  roared  and  it  hissed, 

As  waters  that  fire  assuage, 
To  heaven  it  scattered  in  foaming  yeast, 

And  floods  upon  floods  roll  in  rage. 
And  ne'er  are  they  weary,  or  suffer  they  dearth, 
As  though  the  wild  ocean  to  oceans  gave  birth. 
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From  tumult  and  rage  at  length  is  surcease, 

And  black  in  the  foam-white  spray 
Gapes  widely  a  fathomless  yawning  abyss, 

As  tho'  to  hell's  self  it  made  way. 
And  the  ravenous  breakers  were  torn  and  whirled, 
And  down  in  the  bubbling  whirlpool  were  hurled. 

But  quick,  ere  the  seething  surge  reappears, 

The  youth  to  his  God  doth  pray, — 
And  a  cry  of  horror,  around,  one  hears  : 

The  vortex  hath  whirled  him  away  ! 
The  ravenous  jaws  round  the  bold  swimmer  close, 
To  none  doth  its  secrets  the  vortex  disclose. 

O'er  the  abyss  there  was  stillness  at  last, 

Dull  roars  from  the  whirling  hell, 
And  quickly  from  mouth  to  mouth  the  words  past, 

"O  brave-hearted  youngster,  farewell." 
With  hollower  sound  the  dull  roarings  arise, 
And  awe  and  suspense  hold  their  horror-struck  eyes. 

And  didst  thou  the  crown  itself  therein  fling, 
And  saidst,  Who  will  fetch  it  from  there, 

The  crown  he  shall  have,  and  he  shall  be  king, — 
I'd  not  for  such  recompense  dare. 

What  the  waste  watery  depths  in  their  bosom  conceal, 

No  soul  of  man  living  may  ever  reveal. 
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Full  many  a  barque,  by  the  vortex  held  fast, 

Shot  into  its  gaping  womb, 
But  dashed  into  fragments  came  keel  and  mast 

Alone  from  the  ravenous  tomb. 
Like  the  roar  of  a  tempest,  clearer  and  clearer, 
The  sound  was  heard  coming  on,  nearer  and  nearer. 

And  it  seethed  and  it  boiled,  it  roared  and  it  hissed, 

As  waters  that  fire  assuage, 
To  heaven  it  scattered  in  foaming  yeast, 

And  floods  upon  floods  roll  in  rage ; 
As  when  in  the  distance  the  loud  thunders  roar, 
The  billows  in  foam  from  her  dark  bosom  pour. 

And  behold  !  from  the  depths  of  the  black  boiling  surge 

Somewhat  arose,  snowy  white  ! 
And  an  arm  and  a  gleaming  neck  only  emerge, 

Cleaving  the  waves  with  a  ceaseless  might. 
It  is  he,  and  high  raised  in  his  left  hand,  behold  ! 
He  waves  in  glad  triumph  the  beaker  of  gold. 

He  heaved  a  long  breath,  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh, 

Saluting  the  heavenly  light; 
With  joyousness  each  to  the  other  they  cry, 

"  He  lives  !  he  has  conquered  its  might ! 
From  the  grave,  from  the  vortex,  the  whirling  hell-hole, 
Hath  the  gallant  arm  rescued  the  man's  living  soul." 
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He  comes  :  they  surround  him  with  jubilant  glee  ; 

At  the  monarch's  feet  then  he  falls ; 
The  beaker  he  hands  him  on  bended  knee  : 

The  king  to  his  fair  daughter  calls. 
She  fills  it  with  sparkling  wine  up  to  the  brim, 
And  the  youth  to  the  monarch  turns,  saying  to  him, 

"Long  life  to  thee,  monarch  !     Glad  may  he  be, 

Who  breathes  here  the  roseate  air, 
But,  under,  how  terrible  is  it  to  be  ! 

To  tempt  the  gods  let  man  beware, 
And  never,  oh  never  presume  to  reveal 
What,  thro'  mercy,  in  terror  and  night  they  conceal. 

"  With  the  lightning's  speed  beneath  was  I  torn, 
Then  there  gushed  from  its  craggy  side, 

'Gainst  me,  a  torrent  in  mad  fury  borne ; 
And,  seized  with  the  double-stream's  tide, 

In  maddening  whirls  I  sped,  till  my  brain, 

vGrown  dizzy,  no  longer  the  strife  I  maintain. 

"  Then  caused  for  me  God,  to  whom  I  made  prayer, 

In  my  deepest,  deadliest  need, 
Out  of  the  depth  a  tall  crag  to  uprear, 

Which,  seizing,  from  death  I  was  freed. 
And  there,  from  some  coral,  the  cup  was  depending, 
Or  still  it  were  falling  through  space  never  ending. 
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"  For  under  me  still,  as  a  mountain  deep, 

All  zested  in  purple  gloom, 
Tho'  here  to  the  ear  it  seems  ever  to  sleep, 

In  horror  one  saw  in  its  womb, 
How  snakes,  salamanders,  and  dragons  were  found 
In  the  depths  of  this  terrible  hell  to  abound. 

"  In  medley  infernal  were  swarming  there,  black, 

A  writhing  mass,  grim  and  deform, — 
Torpedo  and  ray,  with  its  spiny  back, 

And  hammer-fish's  hideous  form. 
And  menacing  down  in  the  darkness,  the  sheen 
Of  the  teeth  of  the  ocean's  hyaena  were  seen. 

"  Thus  I  hung,  and  I  was  with  a  horror  opprest, 

Far  from  humanity's  aid, 
'Midst  monsters,  the  one  only  sentient  breast, 

Alone  in  that  desert,  dismayed, 
Deep  down  where  the  voices  of  man  never  sound, 
Where  the  deep  waste  of  waters  with  monsters  abound. 

"  Then  I  shuddered,  and  thought,  it  is  creeping  near, 

With  its  hundred  feet,  fold  on  fold, — 
'Twill  snap ;  in  the  false  alarm  of  my  fear, 

The  coral  branch  slipt  from  my  hold. 
Then  the  whirling  sea  seized  me  with  fury  and  might,— 
But  that  was  my  safety,  it  bore  me  to  light." 
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The  king  at  this  tale  was  in  wonderment  lost, 

And  said,  "  This  beaker's  thine  own  : 
This  ring  is  thine  also — 'tis  one  of  great  cost, 

And  set  with  the  purest  of  stone — 
If  again  thou  wilt  venture,  and  word  bring  to  me 
What  thou  seest  in  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea." 

This  tale  from  his  daughter  her  soft  pity  drew, 

She  uttered  a  pleading  prayer, 
"  This  cruel  sport,  father,  no  longer  pursue, 

He  ventured  what  none  of  them  dare. 
But  wouldst  thou  the  lust  of  thy  fell  purpose  tame, 
Thy  knights  stand  around  thee,  the  brave  squire  to 
shame." 

The  beaker  in  haste  then  seizing,  the  king 

Hurled  down  in  the  seething  sea : 
"  That  beaker  again  from  the  deep  an  thou  bring, 

My  noblest  of  knights  shalt  thou  be ; 
And,  to-day,  for  thy  bride  thou  shalt  have  the  fair  maid 
That  on  thy  behalf  hath  so  earnestly  prayed." 

Then  a  force  divine  thro'  his  brave  spirit  gushed, 

And  his  eyes  flashed  boldly  round, 
As  he  saw  how  the  fair  maid  roseate  flushed, 

How  she  paled  as  she  sank  on  the  ground. 
This  urges  him  on  the  sweet  prize  to  obtain, 
So  for  life  or  for  death,  down  he  plunges  again. 
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The  breakers  are  heard  coming  back  with  a  hiss, 
Heard  again  is  their  thunderous  roar ; 

A  long  look  of  love  is  cast  down  the  abyss, 
And  waters  on  waters  still  pour. 

They  rush  to  the  surface,  then  whirl  down  amain, 

But  none  of  them  brings  the  brave  youth  back  again. 

SCHILLER. 


A  THOUSAND  flies  did  I  at  even  slay, 
Yet  did  one  wake  me  at  the  break  of  day. 

GOETHE. 


AH  !   DID  BUT  THE  FLOWERS  KNOW. 

AH  !  did  but  the  little  flowers  know 
How  deep  the  wound  of  my  heart, 

Their  tears  would  mingle  and  flow, 
To  ease  my  pain  and  smart. 

Ah  !  did  but  the  nightingale  guess 

How  sad  and  sorry  am  I, 
She  would  pipe,  to  soothe  my  distress, 

A  quickening  melody. 

And  did  the  stars  golden  and  bright 
Know  all  my  sorrow  and  woe, 
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They  would  come  from  their  radiant  height, 
And  words  of  peace  bestow. 

But,  alas  !  my  sorrows  none  share,  . 

One  only  guesses  my  pain, 
She  for  whose  love  I  must  wear 

A  heart  that  is  rent  in  twain. 

HEINE. 


WHY   DO   THE  ROSES  WANLY  LOOK? 

WHY  do  the  roses  wanly  look, 

O  tell  me,  sweetheart,  why  ? 
Why  silent  from  its  grassy  nook 

Peers  forth  the  violet's  eye  ? 

Why  sings  with  such  complaining  notes 

The  lark  high  overhead  ? 
Why  from  each  balmy  flower  upfloats 

An  odour  of  the  dead  ? 

Why  shines  the  sun  with  sickly  ray 

In  coldness  and  in  gloom  ? 
Why  does  the  whole  earth  look  so  gray, 

Aftd  desert  as  a  tomb  ? 

9 
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And  why  am  I  so  sick  at  heart, 

My  love,  my  darling,  say  ? 
Thou  who  my  heart's  best  treasure  art, 

Why  hast  thou  gone  away? 

HEINE. 


THOU  BEAUTEOUS   FISHER  MAIDEN. 

THOU  beauteous  fisher  maiden, 
Come,  thrust  thy  boat  to  land  ; 

Come,  sit  thee  down  beside  me, 
And  prattle  hand  in  hand. 

Rest  thy  head  upon  my  bosom, 

Be  not  afraid  of  me  ; 
Dost  thou  not  venture  daily 

Upon  the  fierce  wild  sea  ? 

My  heart  is  like  the  ocean, 
Has  storm  and  ebb  and  flow, 

And  many  a  pearly  treasure 
Rests  in  its  depths  below. 

HEINE. 


THE  RIGHT  WORD. 


TRULY  unlucky  is  that  man 

Who  fails  to  do  what  he  can, 

And  undertakes  what  he  no  way  knows. 

What  wonder,  if  to  ground  he  goes  ? 

GOETHE. 


THE    RIGHT   WORD. 

BENEATH  Rhine's  channel  lieth 

A  treasure,  golden,  bright. 
Didst  know  the  magic  letters 

'Twould  straightway  come  to  light. 
That  word,  if  once  'twas  uttered, 

Is  potent  to  restrain 
The  river  in  its  passage, 

And  e'en  its  might  enchain. 

Deep  hidden  in  a  valley 

Lies  a  victorious  sword ; 
The  whole  world  thou  wouldst  conquer 

Hadst  thou  the  magic  word. 
One  word  must  first  be  uttered — 

Wide  open  gapes  the  ground — 
And  from  its  rocky  caverns 

The  bright  steel  gleams  around. 
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On  yonder  mountain  summit, 

Within  a  shaft  profound, 
By  gnomes  and  dwarfs  well  guarded, 

A  key  is  to  be  found. 
All  doors  this  key  will  open  ; 

To  thee  it  is  consigned, 
If  out  of  words  ten  thousand 

The  right  one  thou  canst  find. 

How  often  have  I  pondered 

Many  a  year  in  vain, 
And  word  by  word  commencing, 

Have  made  them  a  refrain. 
But  still  for  ever  hidden 

Lie  treasure,  key,  and  sword ; 
And  long  as  I  am  singing, 

I  have  not  found  the  word. 

STOLLERFORTH. 


IN   THE   SUMMER. 

SEE,  field  and  green 
In  dewy  sheen  ! 
Pearl-laden  round, 
Flowers  gem  the  ground. 
Thro'  branch  and  spray 
Winds  freshly  play ; 
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How  loudly  in  the  sun's  bright  rays 
The  sweet  birds  trill  their  roundelays  ! 

But  there  above, 

Where  rests  my  love, 

That  room  so  small 

And  lone,  and  all 

So  sheltered,  sun 

Ne'er  shines  upon ; 
What  is  the  whole  world  far  and  wide 
In  all  its  splendour  this  beside  ? 

GOETHE. 


THY   IMAGE. 

THE  mountains  gleam,  the  sun  sinks  low, 

Thy  lovely  form  I  see 
Beam  beauteous  in  the  evening's  glow, 

So  far  from  hope  and  me. 

When  in  the  blue  arch  overhead 
Beams  Hesperus  bright  and  clear, 

With  him  thy  lovely  form  doth  tread 
The  star-bespangled  sphere. 

In  moonlit  bowers,  with  murm'ring  sound, 
The  evening's  breezes  lisp  ; 
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How  gay  thy  trembling  form  around 
The  waters  curl  and  crisp. 

The  forest  roars,  winged  thunders  stream 

Athwart  the  heaven's  face  ; 
And  in  the  lightning's  sudden  gleam 

Thy  form,  dear  maid,  I  trace. 

I  see  the  zigzag  lightning  rush, 

And  round  thee  reeling  dart, 
As  thoughts  of  deepest  passion  gush 

In  flames  out  of  my  heart. 

The  chamois  bounds  from  yonder  height 

And  fleeth  like  the  wind ; 
So  fled  from  me  is  all  delight, 

And  is  no  more  to  find. 

Now  have  I  reached,  I  know  not  how, 

A  gulph  deep  and  profound ; 
No  beam  born  of  the  sun  till  now 

Within  its  womb  was  found. 

But  now  so  sweetly  thro'  its  night 

Thy  image  seems  to  glow, 
Thy  face  ne'er  beamed  with  smile  so  bright : 

Dost  beckon  me  below  ? 

LENAU. 
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IMPATIENCE. 

OH  gladly  would  I  cut  it  in  each  tree, 
On  every  pebble  carve  it  joyously, 
On  every  fresh-made  bed  it  should  be  sown 
In  seeds  of  cress,  the  sooner  to  be  known, 
On  each  blank  page  to  write  it  I  am  fain, 
"  My  heart  is  thine,  and  ever  shall  remain." 

A  little  starling,  too,  I  fain  would  rear 
Until  it  spoke  in  accents  loud  and  clear, 
Until  it  spoke  them  with  my  lips'  loud  tone, 
With  the  full  outgush  my  hot  heart  doth  own ; 
Then  at  her  window  should  it  sing  this  strain, 
"  My  heart  is  thine,  and  ever  shall  remain." 

Fain  would  I  breathe  it  to  the  morning  breeze, 
Fain  would  I  send  it  sighing  thro'  the  trees  : 
Oh  that  it  sparkled  on  each  blossom  star, 
That  airs  would  waft  it  her  from  near  and  far  ! 
Streams,  turn  ye  wheels,  and  bear  out  this  refrain,- 
"  My  heart  is  thine,  and  ever  shall  remain." 

Methinks  that  in  my  eyes,  too,  it  must  speak, 
That  all  could  see  it  in  my  burning  cheek  ; 
That  on  my  silent  lips  it  was  to  read, 
T  hat  every  breath  would  waft  it  her  with  speed  ; 
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But  naught  she  heeds  of  all  my  grievous  pain, — 
"  My  heart  is  thine,  and  ever  shall  remain." 

WlLHELM    MULLER. 


LILIE'S    PARK. 

YET  is  there  no  menagerie 

So  multiform  as  that  of  Lilie's  ! 

The  most  astounding  beasts  therein  one  sees, 

Nor  how  she  keeps  them,  knoweth  she. 

Oh,  how  they  hop,  and  run,  and  bustle, 

And  with  cut  pinions  make  a  rustle. 

Wretched  princes,  here  all  gathered, 

In  love's  tortures  ne'er  untethered. 

How  named  this  fay  ? — Lilie,  ask  not  for  her, 
Know  ye  her  not ;  then  thank  ye  God,  therefore  ! 

What  a  commotion,  what  a  cackling, 

When  herself  in  the  doorway  stands, 

And  the  corn  basket  holds  in  her  hands  ! 

Oh,  what  a  screeching,  what  quack,  quacking  ! 

The  trees  and  the  bushes  instinct  with  life  all  appearing. 

Then  come  the  whole  flock  careering 

Up  to  her  feet,  and  in  the  basin  the  fishes, 
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Splashing  impatiently,  with  their  heads  peeping  forth. 

And  she  the  corn  then  streweth  forth, 

With  such  a  look — the  very  gods  charming, 

To  say  naught  of  animals.     Begins  then  a  pecking, 

And  a  sipping,  and  a  picking, 

Over  each  other's  backs  all  tumbling, 

Pushing,  pressing,  tearing  each  other, 

Chasing,  tormenting,  biting  each  other, 

And  all  this  for  a  piece  of  bread, 

Which,  dry,  out  of  the  beauteous  hands  they  picked 

As  tho'  it  had  been  in  ambrosia  dipped. 

But  then  her  look  !  and  what  a  tone 

When  she  calls,  "  Pipi,  Pipi ! " 

T would  draw  Jupiter's  eagle  from  his  throne, 

And  Venus'  doves  also, 

And  the  vain  peacock  thereto  : 

I  swear  they  would  appear, 

If  they  that  voice  did  from  a  distance  hear. 

For  thus  she  had  from  the  wood's  depths  caught 

A  savage  bear,  unlicked,  uneducated, 

And  under  lock  and  key  incarcerated, 

And  midst  this  gentle  company  had  brought, 

And  with  the  others  tame  had  wrought, 

Just  up  to  a  certain  point,  that  is  to  say. 
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How  sweet,  and,  oh,  how  good 

She  seemed  to  be  !     I  would  my  very  blood 

Have  given,  if  only  I  her  flowers  might  water. 

You  said,  "  I  "  ?     How  ?     Who  ?     Where  ? 

Good  then,  my  lords,  plump  out,  I  am  the  bear. 

In  an  apron's  network  was  I  caught, 

To  her  feet  led  by  a  silken  cord ; 

But  how  that  all  to  an  end  was  brought, 

Another  time  to  you  I'll  say  ; 

Thereto,  I  am  too  mad  to-day. 

For  ha  !  in  the  corner  do  I  sit 

And  hear  from  afar  off  this  clucketing, 

See  this  flittering  and  fluttering, 

Back  I  turn  o'er, 

And  roar ; 

And  backwards  run  I  for  a  little  bit, 

And  round  me  glower, 

And  roar ; 

And  run  back  again  for  a  little  bit, 

And  back  again  I  turn  once  more. 

Then  a  frenzy  all  at  once  arose  ; 
Snorting  bursts  the  breath  from  the  nose, 
The  inner  nature  wild  doth  glare. 
Why,  what  a  fool !  'tis  but  a  hare. 
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Then  a  "  Pipi,"  a  squirrel,  nuts  for  him  to  crack. 

Rise  the  bristles  on  my  bristling  back, 

To  service  all  unused. 

By  every  smooth,  pruned  tree  I  am  abused 

And  scorned ;  I  fly  from  bowling  green, 

From  neat  and  smoothly  shaven  grass-plot ; 

The  box-tree,  too,  of  me  makes  sport 

I  fly  into  the  darkest  thickets  off, 

Thro'  quickset  hedges  tearing, 

Over  the  boards  mad  careering. 

To  climb  or  jump  forbad, 

By  a  leaden  spell  fast  bound, 

By  a  spell  hooked  to  the  ground, 

I  work  myself  weary,  and  am  grown  quite  mad. 

Then  down  I  crouch  at  artificial  cas_cades, 

I  champ,  and  roar,  and  roll  myself  nigh  dead ; 

But  ah  !  none  heard  or  pity  had, 

Save  porcelain-manufactured  Oreads. 

All  at  once,  ah  !  there  wings 

A  blessed,  peaceful  feeling  throughout  every  member; 

Tis  she  who  yonder  in  her  arbour  sings. 

Once  more  I  hear  that  lovely,  lovely  voice  of  hers  ; 

Perfumed  and  warm  the  very  atmosphere. 

Ah,  singeth  she  that  I  perchance  may  hear  ? 

I  rush  along,  trampling  all  thickets  under ; 
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The  bushes  fly,  the  trees  to  me  give  way, 
And  thus  down  at  her  feet  the  poor  brute  lay. 

She  looked  at  it.     O  monster  !     Yet  a  droll,  he, 

For  a  bear,  by  far  too  mild, 

For  a  poodle,  far  too  wild, 

So  shaggy,  awkward,  woolly. 

Down  his  back  with  tiny  foot  doth  she  pat  him  ; 

He  thinks  in  paradise  he  must  be. 

How  do  all  his  seven  senses  rack  him, 

And  all  calmly  on  him  looketh  she. 

I  kiss  her  shoe,  and  at  her  feet  down  cower  me, 

As  modest  as  a  bruin  may  ; 

All  softly  raise  myself,  and  unperceived  lower  me 

Lightly  on  her  knee. '    One  favoured  day 

She  lets  me  do  it,  and  both  my  ears  doth  pull, 

And  pommels  me  in  rough  and  wanton  play. 

To  pleasures  newly  born,  I  growl ; 

Then  bids  she  me  in  sweet  and  trifling  sport, 

"  Allons  tout  doux.     Eh  !  la  menotte, 

Et  faites  serviteur, 

Comme  un  joli  seigneur  :  " 

So  she  goes  on  with  sport  and  laughter. 

Thus  the  fool  hopes,  often  cheated, 

Jests  he  a  bit  in  idle  talking  after, 

As  before,  he's  coolly  treated. 
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Yet  of  a  flask  of  fiery  balm  possessed, 

That  is  no  earthly  honey  like, 

Of  which,  by  love  and  truth  grown  soft,  she  once  belike 

Upon  the  dry  and  thirsty  parched  lips  of  her  beast 

A  small  drop  with  her  finger-tip  doth  strike. 

And  back  she  flies,  and  to  myself  leaves  me. 

Then  I,  tho'  from  my  chains  set  free, 

Spell-bound  am,  and  after  her  I  hie. 

She  seeks  me,  shudders,  and  again  doth  fly. 

Thus  leaves  she  the  poor,  ruined  wretch.     To  go 

Is  his  desire,  and  is  his  torture  still. 

Ha  !  often  doth  she  me  the  door  half-open  show, 

Askance  regards  me,  if  to  fly  I  will. 

And  I,  ye  gods  !  it  is  on  you  depending, 
That  this  mystic  spell  should  have  an  ending. 
How  thankful  if  I  freedom  gain  at  length  ! 
Yet  should  ye  no  help  grant,  or  me  remember, 
Not  all  in  vain  thus  strain  I  every  member, 
I  feel't,  I  swear't,  I  still  have  strength  ! 

GOETHE. 
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THE   VISIT. 

I,  TO-DAY,  would  give  my  love  surprisal, 
But  her  door  was  close  against  me  fastened, 
Yet  have  I  the  key  here  in  my  pocket, 
And  the  door  thus  lightly  will  I  open. 

In  the  salon  found  I  not  the  maiden, 
Neither  in  the  boudoir  found  the  maiden  ; 
When  at  length  her  door  I  gently  opened, 
There  I  found  her  daintily  reposing, 
All  attired  upon  the  sofa  lying. 

She  had  fallen  asleep  as  she  was  working, 
And  her  needle  with  the  knitting  rested 
Between  her  delicate  down-fallen  fingers. 
And  I  sat  myself  close  down  beside  her, 
With  myself  debating,  should  I  wake  her. 

Then  did  I  observe  the  lovely  calmness 

That  upon  her  eyelids  was  reposing. 

Upon  her  lips  was  silent  truthfulness, 

On  her  cheeks  did  sweetness  find  a  dwelling, 

And  her  pure  heart's  utter  innocency 

To  and  fro  rose  with  her  heaving  bosom. 

Lay  in  soft  abandonment  each  member, 
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By  celestial  balm  relaxed  and  loosened. 
Happy  sat  I  :  and  the  contemplation 
Stayed  my  eager  wish  her  to  awaken, 
With  concealed  fetters,  fast  and  faster. 

Oh,  thou  darling  !  thought  I,  cannot  slumber, 

Of  false  lineaments  the  sure  betrayer, 

Can  it  not  shame  thee,  can  it  nought  discover, 

To  destroy  thy  lover's  good  opinion. 

Thy  mild,  beaming  eyes  are  closed  in  slumber,  - 

Eyes,  when  open,  me  alone  beguiling ; 

By  no  motion  are  thy  sweet  lips  stirred, 

Or  in  parlance  or  in  loving  kisses  ; 

All  relaxed  thy  arms,  those  magic  fetters, 

Arms  at  other  times  me  close  enfolding ; 

And  thy  hand,  associate  entrancing 

Of  sweetest  adulation,  motionless. 

Did  I  err  then  in  my  judgment  of  thee  ? 

Was  it  self-deception  that  I  loved  thee  ? 

This  I  must  discover,  for  God  Cupid, 

Without  fillets,  near  to  me  is  standing. 

Long  while  sat  I  so,  and  heart-felt  pleasure 
In  her  worth  and  in  my  love  was  feeling ; 
Sleeping  had  she  me  so  much  enchanted, 
That  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  wake  her. 
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Then  pomegranates  twain  upon  the  table, 
And  two  roses  with  them,  placed  I  lightly ; 
Then  away  I  crept  me,  softly,  softly  ; 
She  her  eyes  did  open,  my  soul's  darling  ! 
Straightway  saw  she  these  gay-coloured  offerings, 
All  astonished,  how  thro'  doors  fast  closed 
Came  these  gifts  there — friendship's  kindly  tokens. 

Should  I  see,  to-day,  again  this  angel, 

She  will  rejoice,  and  me  will  doubly  guerdon 

For  these  sweet  offerings  of  my  tenderness. 

GOETHE. 


THE    GOBLET. 

'TWAS  a  richly-chased  and  well-filled  goblet 
That  I  held  in  both  my  hands  fast  pressing ; 
From  its  brim  the  sweet  wine  greedy  quaffing, 
Once  for  all  thus  care  and  sorrow  drowning. 

Cupid  here  stepped  in  and  found  me  sitting, 

And  he  smiled  in  covert  fashion, 

As  tho'  deploring  one  in  ignorance. 

"  Friend,  I  know  a  far  more  beauteous  vessel, 

Worthy  to  steep  thy  very  soul  therein, 

What  dost  promise,  if  I  do  not  grudge  thee, 

That  'twere  filled  for  thee  with  other  nectar  ?  " 
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Ah  !  how  sweetly  has  he  kept  his  promise, 
Since  to  me,  long  sighing  for  thee,  Lida, 
Thee,  with  soft  inclining,  he  hath  fitted  ! 

When  thy  lovely  form  my  arms  encircle, 
And  from  thy  lips  of  purest  truthfulness 
Balm  of  long  approved  love  I  gather, 
Happy,  then,  I  say  unto  my  spirit, 
"  No,  not  such  a  goblet,  Love  excepted, 
Any  god  possessed  or  fashioned  ever  ; 
Such  a  shape  Vulcanus  never  fashioned 
With  his  soul-endowed  and  skilful  hammers. 
On  the  leafy  hillside  let  Lyceus 
Bid  his  oldest  and  his  wisest  Satyrs 
Tread  the  juices  of  his  choicest  vintage, 
And  himself  overlook  the  mystic  ferment : 
E'en  his  skill  could  no  such  potion  mingle." 

GOETHE. 


WHO  then  is  the  sovereign  man  ? 

'Tis  easily  understood : 
He  whom  no  one  hinder  can, 

Seek  he  evil  or  good. 

GOETHE. 


10 
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HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

SEE  those  castles  ruined  lying, 
O'er  the  straits  each  other  eyeing, 

Glittering  'neath  the  sunlight's  gold 
Where  the  Hellespont  is  pouring 
Through  the  Dardanelles,  and  roaring 

Through  the  gates  of  rock  is  rolled  ? 
Hear'st  thou  not  those  breakers  raging, 

Bursting  o'er  the  rocks  in  spray  ? 
Asia  from  Europe  rent  they, 

But  they  scared  not  love  away. 

Brave  Leander  and  fair  Hero 
With  the  sweet  wound  of  his  arrow 

Amor's  god-like  might  oppressed, 
Hero,  fair  as  Hebe  blooming, 
He,  o'er  mountain  ranges  roaming, 

With  a  hunter's  eager  zest. 
But  their  fathers'  deadly  hatred 

Far  apart  those  lovers  drove, 
And  upon  the  brink  of  danger 

Hung  the  sweet  fruit  of  their  love. 

There,  on  Sesto's  rock-girt  tower, 
Where,  in  everlasting  shower, 
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Hellespontus  bursts  in  foam, 
Sat  the  maid,  sad,  solitary, 
Gazirfg  at  Abydos,  where  he, 

Her  beloved  one,  had  his  home. 
But  unto  that  strand  far  distant, 

Joining  strand  no  bridge  bestrode, 
From  that  shore  put  off  no  vessel ; 

Yet  did  love  find  out  a  road. 

Love  with  threads  unerring  traces 
Paths  thra'  labyrinthine  mazes, 

Dullards  can  with  wit  endow; 
Bows  the  neck  of  wild  beasts  yoking, 
Binds  the  bulls,  with  nostrils  smoking, 

To  the  adamantine  plough. 
Styx  itself,  tho'  nine-fold  flowing, 

'Gainst  love's  daring  powerless  is, 
Mighty  to  regain  the  loved  one 

From  the  gloomy  halls  of  Dis. 

And  those  waters  wildly  surging, 
Love,  with  his  fierce  fury  urging, 

Pricks  Leander  on  to  brave  ; 
When  at  eve  the  daylight's  glimmer 
Paleth,  leaps  the  hardy  swimmer 

Into  Pontus'  gloomy  wave  ; 
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Parts  with  stalwart  arm  the  billows, 
Struggling  to  the  wished-for  strand, 

Where,  from  lofty  turret  gleaming, 
Burns  the  torch's  fiery  brand. 

Now,  with  soft  arms  round  him  pressing, 
Happy,  he  may  taste  love's  blessing, 

From  the  wave's  hard  contest  won ; 
And  that  prize  divine  possesses, 
Which,  with  blissful,  soft  caresses 

Love  accords  in  benison. 
Till  the  loiterers  fair  Aurora 

Wakens  from  their  golden  dream, 
Scares  him  from  his  love's  soft  bosom, 

Into  ocean's  icy  stream. 

Thirty  circuits  Phoebus  measures 
In  those  sweet  and  stolen  pleasures 

Which  the  happy  pair  enjoy  : 
Bridal  hours  of  pleasures  joyous, 
Which  the  gods  themselves  begrudge  us, 

Young  and  fresh,  they  never  cloy. 
Who  hath  ne'er  this  fruit  of  heaven 

Plundered  on  the  dread  abyss 
Of  the  awful  Stygian  river, 

Ne'er  hath  tasted  perfect  bliss. 
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Fair  Aurora  and  the  Even 

Clomb  in  turns  the  vault  of  heaven  ; 

But  their  bliss  doth  so  enthral, 
Marked  they  not  the  verdure  dying, 
Nor  stern  winter's  advent  flying 

From  the  northern  ice-bound  hall. 
With  delight  they  saw  day's  circle 

Ever  growing  less  and  less, 
And  for  evening's  lengthened  pleasure 

Foolish  prayers  to  Jove  address. 

And  the  balance  now  was  even 
'Twixt  the  day  and  night  in  heaven, 

And  the  maiden  took  her  stand 
On  that  rock-girt  fortress,  spying  ; 
Saw  the  sun's  fleet  coursers  flying 

Where  the  sky-line  meets  the  land. 
And  the  ocean,  still  and  quiet, 

Mirror-like,  to  rest  was  laid, 
And  no  slightest  breath  of  zephyr 

Did  the  crystal  realm  invade. 

'Neath  the  silv'ry  waves  appearing, 
Shoals  of  dolphins  played,  careering 
In  the  clear,  pure  element ; 
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And  in  dark  grey  mass  emerging 
From  the  ocean's  depths,  upsurging, 

Came  the  herds  by  Tethys  sent. 
They,  the  only  ones,  who  witnessed 

When  Love's  secret  bond  was  tied, 
But  Queen  Hecate  bound  them  ever 

In  deep  silence  to  abide. 

Down  upon  the  lovely  ocean 
Gazed  the  maid  with  fond  emotion, 

And  with  flattering  words  exclaims, 
"  Lovely  god,  thou  a  deceiver  ? 
No  ;  I  brand  as  liar  whoever 

Thee  as  false  and  traitrous  blames. 
Treacherous  may  the  race  of  men  be, 

Stern  and  grim  a  father's  heart, 
But  thou  art  too  kind  and  gracious, 

Thou  canst  feel  love's  pain  and  smart. 

"  On  this  rock-girt  fortress  dreary, 
Might  I  joyless  live,  and  weary, 

And  in  ceaseless  sorrow  pine : 
But  upon  thy  wave  thou  bearest, 
Without  bridge  or  barque,  my  dearest 

Safe  into  these  arms  of  mine. 
Horror  lurks  in  thy  abysses, 

Fearfully  thy  billows  roll, 
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Yet  art  moved  by  love's  entreaties, 
Vanquished  by  heroic  soul. 

"  For  in  thee,  O  god  of  ocean, 
Eros  darted  wild  commotion  ; 

On  the  golden  ram,  what  time 
Helle,  with  her  brother  flying, 
Over  thy  abyss  was  hieing, 

In  her  youth's  fair  blossom-prime. 
Quickly,  by  her  beauty  conquered, 

Thou  didst  rise  from  out  thy  cave7 
From  her  fleecy  charger  plucked  her, 

Bore  her  'neath  the  ocean's  wave. 

"  Goddess  now  with  god  abiding, 
'Neath  the  caves  of  ocean  hiding, 

Lives  she  there  for  evermore ; 
Hindrances  to  lovers  smootheth, 
Thy  wild  angry  tumult  sootheth, 

Brings  the  sailor  safe  to  shore. 
Lovely  goddess  !  Beauteous  Helle  ! 

In  thy  bliss  to  thee  I  pray,. 
This  day  also  my  beloved 

Bring  upon  his  wonted  way." 

Gloom  is  o'er  the  ocean  growing, 

And  she  caused  the  torch  bright  glowing 
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From  the  lofty  tower  to  wave  ; 
That  upon  those  waters  dismal 
Guide  might  the  accustomed  signal 

To  her  arms  that  wanderer  brave. 
And  it  rumbles,  roars,  and  hurtles, 

Gloomier  the  billows  swirl, 
And  the  light  of  stars  obscuring, 

Comes  the  tempest's  roar  and  whirl. 

Far  and  wide,  o'er  Pontus  roaring, 
Broods  the  night,  and  torrents  pouring 

From  the  cloud's  womb  burst  to  life  ; 
Lightnings  in  the  ether  flashing, 
From  their  rocky  prisons  crashing, 

All  the  storms  are  loosed  for  strife. 
In  the  wide  and  wat'ry  vortex 

Chasms  vast  and  monstrous  peep ; 
Like  the  jaws  of  hell,  wide  gaping, 

Yawns  the  ocean's  nether  deep. 

"  Mercy,  mercy,  Jove  !  "  the  maiden 
Cried,  with  tears,  and  sorrow-laden  ; 

"  If  the  gods  should  hear  my  prayer, 
If,  in  this  wild  storm's  commotion 
He  hath  trusted  trait'rous  ocean, 

Ah,  to  pray  why  did  I  dare  ? 
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All  the  fowl  that  haunt  the  waters, 

Homeward  winging,  haste  away, 
All  the  storm-tossed  vessels  shelter 

Seek  in  some  securer  bay. 

"  Ah  !  be  sure,  that  soul  unshaken, 
Risks  again  hath  undertaken, 

Forced  by  mighty  Deity. 
At  our  parting  this  he  swore  me, — 
Swore  it  by  the  love  he  bore  me  : 

Death  alone  can  set  him  free. 
Ah  !  now  at  this  very  moment 

He  the  tempest's  fury  braves, 
And  deep  down  in  those  abysses 

Hurry  him  the  angry  waves. 

"  O  false  Pontus,  under  cover 
Of  thy  calm,  did  treason  hover  ? 

Mirror-like  thou  didst  appear ; 
Smoothly  spiteful  thou  wast  running, 
Till  thou'dst  lured  him  forth  with  cunning 

In  thy  false  and  lying  sphere. 
Now  in  middle  of  thy  tumult, 

Whence  he  may  return  no  more, 
Thou  on  thy  deluded  victim 

All  thy  terrors  dost  outpour." 
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Louder  grows  the  tempest's  roaring, 
Mountain  high  the  waves  upsoaring, 

Ocean  swells,  the  breakers  break 
Foaming  'gainst  the  rocks,  and  even 
May  no  oak-ribbed  ship,  unriven, 

Dare  a  near  approach  to  make. 
And  the  storm  the  torch  extinguished 

That  was  guide  to  him  before ; 
Horror  on  the  waste  of  waters, 

Horror  broods  upon  the  shore. 

Then  she  prays  to  Aphrodite  ; 

She  would  bid  that  storm-god  mighty 

Ocean's  tempests  to  withhold  ; 
And  she  vowed  that  she  would  offer 
Costly  sacrifice,  and  proffer 

Them  a  steer,  with  horn  of  gold. 
Every  goddess  of  the  ocean, 

All  the  gods  in  air  who  reign 
Prays  she,  they  would  oil  be  pouring 

On  the  tempest-troubled  main. 

"  Let  my  supplications  reach  thee ; 
From  thy  green  cave,  I  beseech  thee, 

Rise,  Leneothea,  blest  queen, 
Whom  the  sailor,  tempest  weary, 
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In  thy  waters  waste  and  dreary, 

Bearing  succour  oft  hath  seen. 
With  thy  sacred  veil  surround  him, 

That,  with  mystic-woven  weft, 
Those  who  wear  it,  bears  to  safety 

From  the  grave  of  waters  reft. " 

Then  the  wild  winds  ceased  careering, 
And  on  heaven's  verge  appearing, 

Eos'  steeds  mount  up  on  high. 
To  its  old  bed,  from  commotion, 
Mirror-like  returns  the  ocean, 

Brightly  smiles  the  sea  and  sky. 
Softly  breaking  roll  the  billows 

On  that  steep  and  rock-girt  strand, 
And,  in  gentle  ripples  playing, 

Floated  they  a  corse  to  land. 

Yes,  'tis  he,  tho7  dead  before  her 
Faithful  to  the  oath  he  swore  her ; 

At  a  glance  she  knows  him  well. 
With  no  loud-voiced  sorrow  calling, 
From  her  eyes  no  tear-drops  falling, 

Cold  despair  upon  her  fell. 
Hopeless,  on  the  waste  of  waters, 

Stare th  she,  on  Aether's  light, 
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And  a  noble  glow  suffuses 

That  sweet  face,  woe-wan  and  white. 

"  Mighty  Powers  !  I  recognise  ye  ; 
Sternly  and  inexorably 

Ye  exact  your  rights  divine. 
Soon,  alas,  life's  sands  are  wasted, 
But  true  bliss  have  I  here  tasted, 

And  the  sweetest  lot  was  mine. 
I  have  ever  in  thy  temple 

To  thee  living  priestess  been  ; 
Dying,  now  myself  I  offer 

Willingly,  O  mighty  queen." 

From  her  rock-girt  elevation 
Sprang  the  maid  in  desperation 

Into  Pontus'  gloomy  wave. 
High  upon  his  realm  of  billows 
Now  the  god  their  corses  pillows, 

And  he  is  to  both  their  grave. 
With  his  double  prey  contented, 

Rolling,  joyous  forth  he  goes, 
While  from  out  his  urn  exhaustless 

The  eternal  current  flows. 

SCHILLER. 
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DEATH    HARMONIES. 

THE  SERENADE. 

WHAT,  mother,  are  those  dulcet  sounds 
That  me  from  slumber  rouse  ? 

0  mother,  see,  what  can  it  be 
So  late  before  our  house  ? 

1  nothing  hear,  I  nothing  see, 
Sleep  on  in  slumber  mild  ; 

They  do  not  serenade  thee  now, 
Thou  poor  and  dying  child  ! 

It  is  not  earthly  harmony 

That  gives  me  such  delight, 
Angelic  choirs  call  me  away  : 

My  mother  dear,  good-night  ! 

THE  ORGAN. 

Oh  play  that  organ  once  again, 
Old  friend  and  neighbour  mine, 

Try  if  can  rouse  my  heart  to  life 
Its  harmonies  divine. 

The  sick  one  begged,  the  neighbour  plays 
As  played  he  ne'er  before, 
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So  sweet,  so  pure,  that  what  he  played 
He  recognised  no  more. 

It  is  a  strange  and  holy  strain 
That  from  his  hands  doth  roll, 

He  stops  in  awe  and  wonder  :  lo  ! 
Had  fled  the  sick  one's  soul. 


THE  THROSTLE. 

I  cannot  in  the  garden  go, 

Must  lie  here  summer  long ; 
Could  I  but  hear  that  joyous  thrush 

That  filled  the  bush  with  song ! 

The  bird  they  caught,  and  gave  the  child, 
There  caged  now  must  it  stay ; 

But  sing  will  it  no  more,  and  droops 
Its  little  head  alway. 

A  last  glance  cast  the  child  on  it 

With  supplicating  eyes ; 
Then  sweet  and  clear  the  thrush  trills  forth 

His  eyes  gleam  bright, —  he  dies. 

UHLAND. 
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AFTER   CALL, 

THOU,  mother,  saw'st  mine  eyes  when  drinking 
The  first  light  of  this  earthly  sun  ; 

Upon  thy  face,  death-pale  and  wan, 
I  saw  a  ray  from  heaven  sinking. 

For  thee,  my  mother,  has  been  dug  a  grave, 
Within  to  thee  well-known  and  silent  spot, 

There  shades  of  native  growth  around  it  wave, 
And  at  its  threshold  flowers  are  lacking  not. 

Thou  liest  there  unharmed,  as  thou  hast  died, 
With  every  breath  of  comfort  and  of  smart ; 

Even  to  live  again  is  not  denied ; 

I  made  this  grave  for  thee  within  my  heart. 


Ceased  sounding,  fading  gradually, 
That  holy  burial  strain  ; 

But  ever  in  my  heart  of  thee 
Sweet  melodies  remain. 


The  earth  was  scarcely  o'er  thee  laid, 
A  friend  came  to  thy  tomb, 

With  roses  sweet  he  overspread 
Thy  silent  sleeping  room. 
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At  thy  head  two  softly  glowing, 
At  foot  two  dark  he  placed  ; 

The  white  one,  ever  blowing, 
He  planted  o'er  thy  breast. 


See  !  at  my  feet  a  leaf  falls  down, 

Drenched  with  the  rain  and  tired  of  sun  ; 

When  this  same  leaf  was  green  and  new 
I  still  had  parents  fond  and  true. 

A  leaf !  ah,  what  a  fleeting  thing, — 

The  autumn's  spoil,  the  child  of  spring ; 

And  yet  this  leaf  that  flutters  here 
Hath  outlived  all  I  held  most  dear. 


The  death-bell  once  upon  my  ear 

Did  sad  and  mournful  fall ; 
But  since  its  peal  for  ye  I  hear, 

It  has  a  homeward  call. 

UHLAND. 


SCHILLER. 

THE  MEETING. 
I  SEE  her  still,  encircled  by  her  maidens. 

Amongst  them  all  the  noblest  stood  she  there, 
To  gaze  upon  she  was  a  sun  in  radiance ; 
I  stood  afar,  nor  durst  approach  her  near. 
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Voluptuous,  weird-like  horror  on  me  fastens, 

As  all  her  splendours,  spreading  wide,  appear, 
Yet  swift,  as  tho'  strong  pinions  had  impelled  me, 
To  strike  the  chords  a  sudden  fancy  held  me. 

In  those  sweet  moments  what  I  then  was  feeling, 
And  what  I  sang,  I  cannot  now  evoke  ; 

An  organ  new  and  strange,  itself  revealing, 
The  sacred  motions  of  my  bosom  spoke. 

The  soul  it  was,  that,  fettered  long  in  feeling, 
Now,  once  for  all,  thro'  every  barrier  broke, 

And  in  her  deepest  depths  a  voice  discovered 

That  god-like  and  unguessed  in  sleep  lay  smothered. 

And  as  the  chords  had  rested  long  in  silence, 
My  spirit  back  to  me  returning  came, 

I  saw  in  features  of  angelic  semblance 

How  love  was  striving  with  a  gracious  shame. 

And  then,  methought,  I  soared  to  highest  heavens, 
As  to  mine  ears  those  soft  sweet  accents  came — 

Ah,  only  there,  'midst  choirs  of  spirits  holy, 

E'er  shall  I  hear  again  that  full-toned  melody  : — 

"  The  faithful  heart  that  hopeless  wastes  alone, 
And  mutely  modest  gives  its  love  no  utterance, 

I  know  its  worth,  tho'  to  itself  unknown, 

Upon  mere  luck  the  noblest  shall  have  vengeance, 
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The  brightest  lot  shall  grace  the  needy  one  ; 

'Tis  love  alone  may  gather  love's  full  fragrance ; 
The  richest  gifts  unto  that  heart  pertain 
That  love  can  feel  and  can  requite  again." 

SCHILLER. 

THE  WANDERER. 

WANDERER. 

MAY  God  bless  thee,  youthful  wife, 
And  the  baby-boy  sucking 
Upon  thy  breast ! 

Let  me  'gainst  the  wall  of  rock  here, 
'Neath  the  elm  tree's  shadow, 
Cast  my  burden  off  me, 
Near  thee  take  repose. 

WIFE. 

What  business  drives  thee 
Thro'  the  noonday's  ardour, 
On  the  dusty  path  here  ? 
Bring'st  thou  wares  from  out  the  town, 
Round  the  country  ? 
Art  thou  laughing 
Stranger,  at  my  question  ? 

WANDERER. 

Merchandise  I  bring  not  from  the  town  ; 
Cool  is  now  the  evening ; 
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Show  to  me  the  fountain 
Whence  thou  drinkest, 
.'  Lovely,  youthful  wife  ! 

WIFE. 

On  the  rocky  path  up  here, 
Go  forward.     Thro'  the  bushes 
Leads  the  path  to  the  cottage 
Wherein  I  live. 

WANDERER. 

Marks  of  orderly  human  hand 
Between  the  bushes  ! 
And  those  stones  were  by  thee  never 

joined, — 
Rich,  down-showering  Nature  ! 

WIFE. 
Yet  higher  up  ! 

WANDERER. 

An  architrave  with  moss  o'ergrown  ! 
I  recognize  thee,  plastic  spirit, 
Thou  hast  thy  seal  upon  these  stones 
imprest. 

WIFE. 
Onward,  stranger. 
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WANDERER. 

An  inscription  upon  which  I  trample  ! 
Nought  do  I  read ; 
Worn  are  ye  quite  away, 
Deep-engraved  letters  ! 
Ye  that  should  your  graver's  meaning 
To  thousand  grandchildren  declare  ! 

WIFE. 

Wond'rest,  stranger, 
At  these  fragments  ? 
Many  are  the  fragments  there, 
Around  my  dwelling. 

WANDERER. 
Up  there  ? 

WIFE. 

Through  the  bushes, 
Straight  to  the  left,  up 
Here! 

WANDERER. 
Ye  Muses,  and  ye  Graces  ! 

WIFE. 
There,  that  is  my  dwelling. 

WANDERER. 
Fragments  of  a  temple  ! 
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WIFE. 

Here,  down  at  this  side 
Springs  the  fountain 
From  whence  I  drink. 

WANDERER.    • 
Glowing  wav'st  thou 
Over  thy  sepulchre, 
Genius  !     Over  thee 
Is  heaped  confusedly 
Thy  masterpiece, 
O  thou  undying  one  ! 

WIFE. 

Wait :  I  will  bring  a  goblet 
From  whence  to  drink. 

WANDERER. 

Ivy  hath  round  thy  slender, 
God-like  structure  entwined. 
How  thou  dost  aspire 
From  the  ruins, 
Pillared  pair  ! 

And  thou,  solitary  sister,  there  ! 
How  ye, 

With  dark  moss  upon  your  hallowed  he; 
Majestically  weeping,  look  down 
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On  your  scattered  brethren, 
Here  prostrate  fallen, 
At  your  feet  lying  ! 
Under  the  bramble-bush's  shadow 
Hide  them  earth  and  rubbish  ; 
And  tall  grass  noddeth  over  them. 
Esteemest  thou  so,  Nature, 
Thy  masterpiece's  masterpiece  ? 
Unfeelingly  shatterest  thou 
Thy  sanctuary  ? 
Sowest  thistles  there  ? 

WIFE. 

How  the  babe  sleeps  ! 
Wilt  thou  in  the  cottage  rest, 
Stranger  ?     Wilt  thou  here 
Rather  rest  beneath  free  heaven  ? 
It  is  cool.     Take  the  baby, 
Whilst  I  go  and  water  draw  thee. 
Sleep,  my  sweet  one,  sleep  ! 

WANDERER. 
Sweet  be  thy  repose. 
How,  in  heaven-fed  healthfulness 
Swimming,  softly  breathes  he  ! 
O  thou,  born  upon  the  reliques 
Of  the  hallowed  past,  repose 
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Its  spirit  on  thee  ! 

Whom  this  hovers  o'er, 

Will  in  God-like  consciousness 

Every  day  rejoice. 

Blossoms  forth  full  bud, 

Of  the  glistening  spring  time 

Glorious  pride  ! 

And  shine  thou  before  thy  companions. 

When  drops  thy  blossom-cover  off, 

Then  burst  forth  from  thy  bosom 

May  the  full  fruit 

And  ripen,  towards  the  sun  turning ! 

WIFE. 

God's  blessings  on  him  !     Sleeps  he  still  ? 
Nothing  have  I  with  this  limpid  draught, 
Save  this  dry  loaf,  that  I  can  offer  thee. 

WANDERER. 
I  give  thee  thanks. 
How  full  of  blossom  is  all  here, 
And  green  ! 

WIFE. 

My  husband  soon 
Home  from  the  fields 
Will  come.     O  tarry,  tarry,  friend, 
And  eat  with  us  thy  evening  meal. 
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WANDERER. 
Do  ye  live  here  ? 

WIFE. 

Aye  !  up  amongst  the  ruins  here  ! 
Built  was  the  cottage  by  my  father 
Of  bricks,  and  from  the  ruin's  fragments. 
Here  do  we  dwell. 
He  gave  me  to  a  husbandman, 
And  died  in  our  embraces. 
Hast  thou  been  sleeping,  blessed  heart  ! 
How  awake  he  is  and  full  of  play, 
Thou  rogue  ! 

WANDERER. 

O  Nature,  ever  blossoming, 
Thou  makest  all  to  enjoy  existence  ! 
And  hast  thy  children  all  so  motherly 
Endowed  with  their  fair  heritage  a  cottage. 
High  builds  the  swallow  'neath  the  eaves, 
Unheeding  what  adornment 
He  plasters ; 

The  palmer  round  the  golden  spray 
Spins  for  its  brood  a  winter  home  ; 
And  thou  sett'st  between  the  hallowed  ruins 
Of  long  past  ages 
For  thy  necessities. 
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A  cottage  here,  O  man  ! 
Rejoicest  over  graveyards. 
Farewell,  happy  wife  ! 

WIFE. 
Thou  wilt  not  tarry  ? 

WANDERER. 
God  preserve  thee, 
And  bless  thy  baby  ! 

WIFE. 
God  speed  thy  way  ! 

WANDERER. 

Whither  takes  me  the  path, 
Here,  up  the  hill  ? 

WIFE. 
To  Cumae. 

WANDERER. 
How  far  is  it  ? 

WIFE. 
Three  miles  and  more. 

WANDERER, 
Farewell  !  O  direct  my  footsteps, 

Nature, — 
The  stranger's  wandering  steps, 
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While  o'er  the  graveyards 

Of  the  hallowed  centuries 

I  wander. 

Lead  him  to  the  port 

North  sheltered, 

And  where,  'gainst  midday  beams 

A  poplar  forest  shades  ; 

And  when  I  turn 

At  even  to  my  cottage-home, 

Made  golden  by  last  ling'ring  rays, 

Give  me  welcome  such  a  wife, 

A  babe  within  her  arms  ! 

GOETHE. 


TENDER  thoughts  and  sweet  recollection, 
That  is  life  in  its  greatest  perfection. 

GOETHE. 


LOVE  AS  LANDSCAPE  PAINTER. 

EARLY  sat  I  on  the  mountain  summit, 

Gazing  on  the  mist  with  rigid  eyeball, 

Spread  before  me  like  a  pall  grey  grounded, 

All  things  in  the  height  and  breadth  enshrouding  ; 

Near  me  at  my  side  there  stood  a  stripling. 

"  Dear  friend,"  said  he,  "  why,  with  fixed  staring, 
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On  the  empty  pall  dost  gaze  abstracted  ? 
Hast  thou  then  for  painting  and  portrayal 
Lost  for  ever  all  thy  inclination  ?  " 

Looked  I  on  the  child,  and  said  within  me, 

"  Will  this  youngster  then  the  master  fashion  ? 

Wilt  thou  aye  continue  sad  and  musing  ?  " 

Spake  the  youngster, — "Has  thy  craft  then  left  thee  ? 

See,  I'll  draw  thee  here  a  little  picture, 

Teach  thee  how  to  make  a  pretty  picture." 

He  extended  then  his  index  finger, 
Which  was  pink  and  rosy  as  a  rosebud, 
On  the  broad  and  wide  extended  carpet, 
Began  to  draw  upon  it  with  his  finger. 

Overhead,  a  lovely  sun  he  painted, 

Which  shone  in  my  eyes  with  mighty  splendour, 

And  the  edges  of  the  clouds  made  golden, 

And  the  sun  rays  thro'  the  clouds  were  gleaming  • 

Painted,  next,  the  light  and  slender  summits 
Of  the  trees,  new  quickened  ;  drew  the  mountains 
One  on  other  in  the  background,  freely. 
Below,  he  let  there  be  no  lack  of  water, 
Sketched  the  river  all  so  true  to  nature, 
That  it  in  the  sunbeams  seemed  to  sparkle, 
That  it  seemed  to  lofty  margin  rushing. 
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Ah  !  and  flowers  were  planted  by  the  river, 
And  there  were  bright  colours  in  the  meadows, — 
Gold,  enamel,  emerald,  and  purple, — 
Shining  like  smaragd  and  like  carbuncle. 
Bright  and  clear,  above,  he  made  the  heavens, 
And  the  azure  mountains,  far  and  farther, 
That  I  quite  enchanted  and  born  newly, 
Gazed  now  on  the  painter,  now  the  picture. 
"  Have  I  then,"  so  said  he,  "  to  thee  proven, 
That  I  in  this  handicraft  am  skilful  ? 
But  the  hardest  yet  awaits  a  trial." 

Then  he  traced  in  with  his  taper  finger, 
And  with  great  precision  in  the  thicket, 
At  the  end,  just  where  the  sun  did  strongly 
From  the  bright  ground  back  reflected  glisten, 
Traced  the  sweetest,  loveliest  of  maidens, 
Finely  moulded,  elegantly  vested, 
Freshly  cheeks  beneath  her  auburn  tresses, 
And  the  cheeks  were  of  the  selfsame  colour 
With  the  tiny  fingertip  that  traced  them. 

"  O  thou  boy,"  I  cried,  "  what  kind  of  master 
Hath  taken  thee  in  his  academy, 
That  so  quickly  thou,  so  true  to  nature, 
Begin'st  and  endest  all  so  cleverly  ?  " 
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Whilst  I  yet  was  speaking,  lo  !  there  riseth 
A  gentle  zephyr,  and  doth  stir  the  summit, 
Crisping  all  the  waves  upon  the  river ; 
Fills  the  veil  of  the  consummate  maiden, 
And  what  me,  astonished,  more  astounded, 
'Can  upon  her  feet  to  rise  the  maiden, 
Comes  and  goes,  then  near  the  spot  approaches, 
Where  I'm  seated  with  my  frolic  teacher. 

Now,  when  all  around  me  was  in  motion, 
The  trees,  the  stream,  the  flowers,  and  her  veil, 
And  the  dainty  foot  of  the  all  fairest, 
Think  you  that  upon  the  mountain  summit, 
Like  a  rock,  I  fixed  and  still  was  staring  ? 

GOETHE. 


IN  the  world  do  things  go  with  you  ill, 
You  can't  do  right,  do  what  you  will. 

GOETHE. 


JAGER   SONG. 

ARISE,  ye  Jagers,  bold  and  free, 
Your  weapons  take  in  hand  ! 
The  world  must  to  the  brave  man  yield, 
Seek  ye  the  foe,  the  battle-field, 
For  German  Fatherland  ! 
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From  North  and  South,  from  East  and  West, 

Revenges  flame  doth  urge  : 
From  Oder,  Wesser,  and  from  Main, 
Where  flow  the  Elbe  and  Father  Rhine, 

Where  Danube's  waters  surge. 

Our  hearts  are  swelling  high  :  we  stand 

In  one  great  brotherhood  ; 
Speech  knits  us  in  one  holy  band, 
Knits  us  one  God,  one  Fatherland, 

One  true  and  German  blood. 

Our  hearths  and  homes  we  quit  them  not 

With  hopes  of  rapine  led  ; 
'Gainst  tyrants  and  their  shameless  might 
We  struggle  in  the  joyous  fight, — 

For  this  our  blood  we  shed. 

And  you,  our  dear  ones,  God  shall  be 

Your  buckler  and  your  shield  ; 
The  debt  we  owe  we'll  pay  with  blood, 
For  freedom  is  the  highest  good, 

Though  thousands  strew  the  field. 

Then  up,  bold  Jagers  !  though  the  tears 
From  loving  eyes  do  flow  : 
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God  aids  us  in  the  hallowed  strife, 

We'll  conquer  or  we'll  lose  our  life : 

Speed,  Jagers,  'gainst  the  foe  ! 

THEODORE  KORNER. 


BLUCHER  AND  WELLINGTON. 

WHEN  Blucher  bold  and  Wellington 

Met,  victors,  on  their  steeds, 
Each  to  other  long  well  known 

For  their  heroic  deeds ; 
Thus  spake  to  Wellington  Blucher  bold ; 

"  Hail,  hero,  young  in  years  ! 
In  craft  and  foresight  eke  as  old, 

As  I  with  my  grey  hairs." 

Then  spake  to  Blucher  Wellington  ; 

"  Hail,  hero  of  proved  skill, 
Whose  grey  hairs  show  thee  veteran, 

Whose  heart  is  youthful  still !  " 
There  stood  the  young  man  and  the  old, 

And  grasped  each  other's  hand  : 
And  questioned,  did  the  whole  world  hold 

A  pair  with  them  to  stand. 

FREDERICK  RUCKERT. 
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DRINKING   SONG   BEFORE   BATTLE. 

THE  battle's  begun  ! 
To  pass  the  cup  joyfully  round 
In  true  German  fashion  we're  bound : 

On,  brothers,  on  ! 

The  wine  sparkles  still ! 
Ere  we  hear  the  loud  trumpets'  bray, 
We'll  merrily  live  whilst  we  may ; 

Fill,  brothers,  fill ! 

God,  Father !  hear 
What  with  thy  sons'  ultimate  breath 
Is  sworn  at  the  portals  of  death  ! 

Swear,  brothers,  swear  ! 

Rock  of  our  land  ! 
We'll  conquerors  be  or  we'll  die ; 
That  round  thee  no  fetters  shall  lie, — 

Here's  word  and  hand  ! 

Hark,  comes  it  near  ! 
Love,  joy,  or  sorrow  betide  us, 
Death,  thou  canst  no  more  divide  us  ; 

Cheer,  brothers,  cheer  ! 
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Hark,  that  war  cry  ! 
The  trumpets  are  sounding  !  away 
For  life  and  for  death  to  the  fray  ! 

Drain,  brothers,  dry ! 

THEODOR  KORNER. 


BOY  ROBERT'S  OATH. 

THE  youthful  Robert,  true  and  bold, 
A  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  doth  hold  ; 
That  sword  upon  the  altar  laid, 
To  heaven  he  sware,  and  thus  he  said, — 

"  I  swear  to  thee,  O  Fatherland, 
With  naked  swordblade  in  my  hand, 
Before  this  altar's  sacred  shrine, 
E'en  to  the  death  I  will  be  thine. 

"  I  swear  I  will  be  true  to  thee, 

With  latest  breath,  O  Liberty, 

With  heart  and  soul,  with  my  life's  blood ! 

For  thou  art  mortal's  highest  good. 

"  I  swear,  too,  fierce  and  bloody  hate, 
And  scorn  that  never  shall  abate, 
'Gainst  Franks  and  all  their  flippant  band 
That  desecrate  our  German  land. 
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11  Thou  whose  pavilion  is  above, 
Who  rulest  suns,  and  hearts  dost  move, 
Almighty  God  !    Thy  aid  afford, 
That  I  may  keep  my  plighted  word. 

"  That  from  deceit  and  lying  free, 
Thy  righteous  soldier  I  may  be  : 
That  hand  of  mine  this  trusty  blade 
Ne'er  draw  forth  save  the  right  to  aid. 

"  And  should  it  'gainst  the  Fatherland 
Or  God  be  drawn  :  then  wither,  hand, 
Then  shiver  arm,  as  sapless  wood, 
A  straw  to  thee  be  heavy  load  ! 

"  No,  no,  this  never  shall  befall, 
Men  shall  not  Robert  villain  call ! " 
By  God,  the  Lord,  boy  Robert  sware, — 
Honour  and  truth  his  guiding  star. 

ERNST  MORITZ  ARNDT. 


ANDREW   HOFER. 

AT  Mantua,  in  fetters,  the  faithful  Hofer  lay, 
At  Mantua  by  foeman  to  death  was  borne  away : 
Bled  for  him  every  brother's  heart, 
All  Germany  in  pain  and  smart, 
And  eke  the  whole  Tyrol. 
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His  hands  behind  him  fastened,  brave  Andrew  Hofer 

strode, 
With  footsteps  firm  and  quiet,  nor  thoughts  on  death 

bestowed : 

That  death  that  on  the  foe  oft  fell, 
From  Inselberg  adown  thy  vale, 
O  sacred  land,  Tyrol  ! 

* 

But   when   out   of    the   prison    bars   of   strong-built 

Mantua, 
The  hands  of  his  true  comrades  stretched  out  to  him 

he  saw, — 

"  God  be  with  you,"  aloud  he  said, 
"  With  Germany  that  is  betrayed, 
And  with  the  land  Tyrol." 

The  drummer  he  could  scarcely  sound  the  roll  upon 

his  drum, 
When  from  the  gloomy  portals  we  see  brave  Hofer 

come, — 

Our  Hofer,  though  in  fetters,  free  ; 
There  on  the  bastion  firm  stood  he, — 
The  man  of  the  Tyrol. 

They  bade  him  kneel ;  then  spake  he, — "  That's  not 

for  such  as  I ; 
I'll  meet  death  as  I  stand  here, — as  I  have  fought,  I'll  die. 
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As  here  I  stand  upon  the  wall, 
On  Kaisir  Franz  God's  blessing  fall, 
And  on  His  land  Tyrol !  " 

Forthwith  by  the  corporal  his  fetters  off  were  cast, 
Andrew  Hofer  prayeth  here  the  prayer  that  is  his  last: 
Then  cried  aloud, — "  Men,  take  good  aim  ; 
Fire  !  what  bad  shots  ye  are, — for  shame  ! 
Adieu,  my  land,  Tyrol." 

JULIUS  MOSEN. 


THE    GOOD    STEED. 

ALAS  !  my  brave  old  charger, 
My  dapple-grey  is  gone, — 
A  horse  so  true  and  clever, 
In  all  our  force  I  never 
Saw  match  him  any  one. 

And  as  he  lay  a-dying, 
He  turned  on  me  his  eye, 
No  words  could  say  it  stronger,- 
I  cannot  serve  thee  longer, 
My  master  dear,  good-bye  ! 

And  there  where  he  had  fallen 
I  dug  an  honoured  grave  ; 
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Beneath  green  turf  I  laid  him, 
A  linden  tree  to  shade  him, — 
Fit  tribute  to  the  brave  ! 

The  birds  they  sit  and  sing  there 
His  requiem  in  a  throng  : 
What  need  of  sculptured  letter 
To  prove  no  steed  was  better  ! 
Just  listen  to  their  song  ! 

WITZEL. 


IN  my  vicinity 
There  are  many  wise  indeed  ; 

Who,  save  in  their  own  breviary, 
Nothing  else  can  read. 

GOETHE. 


TROOPER   SONG. 

AWAY,  brave  companions  !  your  horses  mount ! 

To  the  field  !  fight  in  freedom's  spirit. 
There  a  brave  man  still  doth  for  somewhat  count, 

There  a  true  heart  still  has  its  merit. 
In  the  field  for  another  there  fighteth  none, 
There  each  one  stands  for  himself  alone. 
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Vanished  from  the  world  is  true  liberty  ; 

But  lords  and  slaves  now  remaining, 
There's  nought  but  deceit  and  trickery 

O'er  coward  hearts  of  mortals  reigning. 
Who  dares  in  the  face  death  boldly  to  scan  ? — 
The  soldier  alone  is  the  true  free  man. 

The  anguish  of  life  he  throws  it  away, 
There's  no  care  for  him  more  or  sorrow ; 

He  meets  fate  boldly,  come  when  it  may, 
Perchance  or  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

Then  comes  it  to-morrow,  to-day  he'll  laugh, 

And  Time's  precious  bowl  to  the  dregs  he'll  quaff. 

From  Heaven  comes  down  man's  fortunate  fate, 
No  need  to  strive  without  measure  : 

The  poor  drudge  that  delves  in  the  earth  so  late 
Is  hoping  to  find  there  a  treasure : 

He  digs  and  shovels  till  life  is  past, 

And  digs,  till  he  digs  his  own  grave  at  last. 

The  horse  and  his  rider  guests  are  they, 

At  whom  all  men  are  affrighted, — 
At  the  marriage  feast,  where  lamps  glitter  gay, 

He  comes  as  a  guest  uninvited. 
No  gold  showeth  he,  nor  long  doth  pray, 
But  bears  his  prize  in  a  storm  away. 
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Why,  maiden,  dost   thou  weep  and  pine  away  ? 

Let  him  off  to  the  wars,  I  pray  thee ; 
There's  no  resting  place  where  he  may  stay, 

With  true  love  he  cannot  repay  thee. 
His  restless  fortune  impels  him  on, — 
On  no  place  leaves  he  a  benison. 

Then  up,  brave  comrades !  boot  and  saddle,  and  ride ! 

Our  breasts  for  the  fight  are  glowing ; 
Our  hot  youth  frets  with  life's  foaming  tide, — 

Away,  ere  it  ceases  from  flowing  ! 
Who  casts  not  his  life  upon  this  main, 
To  win  true  life  he  shall  labour  in  vain. 

FRIEDRICH  V.  SCHILLER. 


THE  TROOPER'S   MORNING  SONG. 

ROSY  morn  !  rosy  morn  ! 
On  thy  beams  swift  death  is  borne ; 
Soon  the  trumpets  will  be  blowing, 
Soon  my  life  blood  will  be  flowing, — 
Mine,  and  many  a  comrade's  bold. 

Quick  as  thought,  quick  as  thought, 
To  an  end  our  joys  are  brought, 
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Yesterday,  on  proud  steed  flying,— 
Now,  heart-stricken,  sadly  dying, 
Morrow,  in  the  grave  so  cold. 

In  decay,  in  decay, 
Form  and  beauty  fade  away ; 
What  though  now  thy  cheeks  are  glowing, 
Like  to  milk  and  purple  showing, 
Ah,  the  roses  soon  will  fade  ! 

And  what  is,  I  prithee,  what 
Here  below  our  fleeting  lot  ? 
Full  of  care  and  full  of  sorrow, 
Labour  we  from  early  morrow, 
Till  the  day  is  past  and  gone. 

Therefore  I,  therefore  I, 
Restful  with  God's  will  comply. 
Bravely  in  the  battle  bear  me, 
And,  if  in  the  face  death  stare  me, 
Die  as  trooper  bold  should  die. 

WILHELM  HAUFF. 


AMELIA. 

BRIGHT  as  an  angel  of  Walhalla,  none 
In  all  the  earth  so  beautiful  as  he  ! 

Celestial  mild  his  glance,  as  May-morn  sun 
Gleams  in  the  azure  mirror  of  the  sea. 
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A  paradise  to  me  his  kisses  felt, 

Like  flames  of  fire  in  mingling  agony, — 

As  tones  of  harp  in  one  another  melt, 
And  die  in  full  celestial  harmony. 

Strove,  melted,  flew  the  soul  to  soul  fast  bound, 
The  lips,  the  cheeks  burned,  quivered  as  in  pain, 

Soul   rushed  to  soul ;   the  heavens  and   earth  swam 

round 
In  mazy  circles  to  the  loving  twain. 

And  he  is  gone  !  in  vain,  alas  !  the  strife, 
To  follow  with  a  sigh  where  he  doth  pass. 

And  he  is  gone,  and  all  the  breath  of  life 
Moans  sadly  forth  in  one  forlorn  alas  ! 

SCHILLER. 


TO   THE   ABSENT   ONE. 

AND  art  thou  truly  lost  to  me,  dear  ? 

Hast  thou  away,  O  fairest,  flown  ? 
Still  rings  in  the  accustomed  ear 

Thy  every  word,  thy  every  tone. 

Like  as  the  wanderer's  eye  at  morning 
All  vainly  in  the  air  doth  gaze, 

When  in  the  blue  expanse  upsoaring 
The  lark  high  o'er  him  trills  her  lays. 
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Anxiously,  thus  all  around  my  eye 

Through   field,  through  wood,  through  bush  doth 

rove, 

Every  song  of  mine  to  thee  doth  cry, 
Come  back  to  me,  return,  my  love  ! 

GOETHE. 


WOE  is  me,  oh  woe  ! 

I  am  a  sorry  wight, 
My  dreams  are  not  true, 

And  my  thoughts  not  right. 

GOETHE. 


COMFORT  IN   SORROW. 

WHENCE  comes  it  that  so  sad  thou  art, 

When  joyous  all  appears  ? 
'Tis  easy  from  thine  eyes  to  tell 

That  thou  hast  been  in  tears. 

"  What  though  I  to  myself  have  wept, 

It  is  for  mine  own  smart, 
And  much  do  tears  so  sweetly  shed 

Bring  comfort  to  the  heart." 

Thy  frolic  friends  do  summon  thee, 
O  come  into  our  heart  ! 
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And  whatsoever  thou  hast  lost, 
In  confidence  impart. 

"  Ye  brawl  and  babble,  nor  divine 

What  'tis  that  pains  me  so  ; 
Ah,  no ;  'tis  nothing  I  have  lost, 

How  great  so  e'er  my  woe." 

Then  quickly  pluck  thy  spirits  up, 

Thy  young  blood  flows  amain, 
Thy  early  years  do  give  thee  strength 

And  courage  to  attain. 

"  Ah  no  !  I  ne'er  can  it  attain, 

It  stands  for  me  too  far, 
It  hangs  too  high,  it  shines  too  bright, 

As  overhead  yon  star." 

The  stars  we  do  not  them  desire, 

Yet  we  enjoy  their  light, 
And  with  enraptured  gaze  look  up 

On  every  radiant  night. 

"  And  I  with  rapture  upwards  gaze 

Full  many  a  livelong  day  ; 
Then  grant  to  me  to  weep  o'  nights, 

So  long  as  weep  I  may." 

GOETHE. 
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THE    FIELD-MARSHAL. 

Now  forward,  brave  Hussars  !  don't  you  hear  the 
trumpet's  call  ? 

With  headlong  speed  is  riding  our  gallant  Field- 
marshal, 

On  his  high-mettled  charger  he  rides  gaily  by, 

His  sharp-gleaming  sabre  he  brandishes  on  high. 

See  ye  not  how  bright  the  light  is  gleaming  in  his  eye  ? 
In  the  wind  his  snow-white  hair  is  streaming  gallantly, 
His  age  blossoms  freshly  as  wine  that's  good  and  old, 
Therefore  in  the  battle-field  he  is  our  leader  bold. 

When  all  else  was  in  ruin,  the  only  man  was  he, 
Who  towards  high  heaven  raised  his  sabre  valiantly, 
And  there  upon  the  steel  an  angry  oath  he  sware, 
The  Frenchman  he  would  teach  how  thorough  Ger- 
mans are. 

That  oath  he  kept  it  well,  when  the  battlecry  out  rang, 
Ha  !  how  the  hoary  youngster  into  the  saddle  sprang. 
Soon  he  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  foreign  band, 
And  with  his  iron  besom  he  purified  the  land. 

At  Liitzen,  in  the  meadow,  he  spread  such  havoc  round, 
That  many  thousand  Frenchmen  lay  lifeless  on  the 
ground. 
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There  in  headlong  rout  many  thousands  fled  amain, 
Thousands  ten  are  sleeping  who  ne'er  shall  wake  again. 

At  Catsbach,  on  the  water,  this  oath  was  kept  by  him, 
'Twas  there  he  gave  the  Frenchman  a  less  on  how  to 

swim. 

Now  farewell,  ye  Frenchman  !  off  to  the  Baltic  Sea  : 
And  grave  to  you,  ye  rascals  !  the  whale's  belly  be. 

At  Wartburg  on  the  Elbe  how  he  charged  there  thro' 

them  all ! 

No  safety  for  the  Frenchman  on  rampart  or  on  wall. 
Like  hares  across  the  fields  in  haste  the  foeman  fled, 
Troopers  shouting  after  by  gallant  Blucher  led. 

Then  on  the  plains  of  Leipzig,  O   great   and  noble 

fight! 

He  overthrew  the  French  in  their  glory  and  their  might, 
After  bloody  battle  in  peace  there  are  they  laid, 
And  there  gallant  Blucher  a  Field-marshal  was  made. 

Then  forwards,  brave  Hussars  !  don't  you  hear  the 
trumpet's  call  ? 

In  headlong  speed   is   riding   by  our   gallant   Field- 
marshal  ; 

Forward  !  victorious  !  across  the  Rhine  advance, 

And  lead  thy  gallant  sabres  onward  into  France  ! 

ERNST  MORITZ  ARNDT. 
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THE  YOUTH  AND  THE  MILL  STREAM. 

THE  YOUTH. 

0  thou  limpid  brook  so  gay, 

Where  going? 
So  light  of  heart  thou  speedst  away, 

Down  flowing. 

What  seekst  thou  eager  in  the  vale  ? 
Now  list  to  me,  and  tell  thy  tale. 

THE  STREAM. 

1  was  a  brook  once  ;  men  perforce 

Entombed  me, 
And  hemmed  me  in,  to  rapid  course 

Have  doomed  me ; 
To  yonder  mill  I  needs  must  go, 
And  swift  and  strong  I  ever  flow. 

THE  YOUTH. 

Thou  hastest  millwards  in  cold  mood, 

And  calmly, 
Nor  knowst  what  I  in  my  young  blood 

Feel  warmly. 

Doth  not  the  fair  mill  lassie's  eye 
Oft  kindly  glance  as  thou  flow'st  by  ? 
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THE  STREAM. 
The  shutters  she  at  morning's  light 

Unslippeth, 
And  in  my  stream  her  face  so  bright 

She  dippeth. 

Her  bosom  is  so  full  and  white, — 
I  boil  and  bubble  with  delight. 

THE  YOUTH. 
Lights  she  love's  fire,  and  makes  a  flood 

Turn  lover  ? 
How  shall  one  peace  in  flesh  and  blood 

Discover ! 

Who  once  hath  looked  on  her  is  fain 
To  follow  her  and  look  again. 

THE  STREAM. 
In  foam  against  the  wheels  I  dash 

Unquiet, 
And  all  the  scoops  turn  round  in  splash 

And  riot : 

Since  here  the  maid  bestows  her  pains, 
The  water  greater  force  attains. 

THE  YOUTH. 

Feel'st  not  the  pain  by  all  confest, 
Thou  poor  one  ? 
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She  mocks  at  thee,  and  says  in  jest, 

Now  flow  on. 

Forsooth  doth  she  with  wooing  look 
Restrain  thee  in  thy  course,  O  brook  ? 

THE  STREAM. 
So  hard  'tis  hence,  so  hard  to  go 

And  wander  ! 
I  wind  the  meads  along  and  slow 

•  Meander ; 

And  did  it  on  me  but  depend, 
My  course  I  soon  should  backwards  bend. 

THE  YOUTH. 
I  quit  thee,  O  thou  sharer  in 

Love's  madness. 
Perchance,  one  day  thou'lt  murmur  in 

Pure  gladness. 

Go  tell  her  oft,  and  tell  her  straight, 
For  what  the  youth  doth  wish  and  wait. 

GOETHE. 


THE   VIOLET. 

A  VIOLET  in  a  meadow  grew, 

With  bending  stalk  and  hid  from  view, — 

In  sooth,  a  dainty  violet ! 
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Passed  by  a  youthful  shepherdess, 
With  lightsome  trip  and  joyousness, 
Adown,  adown 
The  mead  and  trilled  her  song. 

Ah  !  thinks  the  violet,  would  I  were 
In  all  the  world  the  fairest  flower. 
Ah  !  for  one  fleeting  minute, 
Until  my  love  had  gathered  me, 
Faint  in  her  breast  had  sheltered  me, — 
One  hour's  short  quarter  long. 

But  ah  !  there  passed  the  maid  with  speed, 

And  of  the  violet  took  no  heed, 

Crushed  the  poor  violet. 

It  sang,  and  died,  nor  yet  was  sad  ; 

"  If  die  I  must,  to  die  I'm  glad, 

Through  her,  through  her, 

Beneath  her  dainty  tread." 

GOETHE. 


SELF-DECEPTION. 

THE  curtains  of  my  neighbour  fair 

Sway  to  and  fro,  I  see ; 
She  watches  o'er  the  way,  I  swear, 

If  I  at  home  may  be. 

13 
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And  if  the  mad  and  jealous  pain 

That  I  have  felt  all  day 
Deep  in  my  breast  doth  still  remain, 

As  now  it  must  for  aye. 

But,  woe  is  me  !  the  lovely  child 
Doth  not  such  feelings  know  ; 

'Tis  but  the  evening  zephyr  mild 
That  blows  them  to  and  fro. 


THE   COQUETTE. 

ON  a  bright  and  sweet  spring  morning, 
Tripped  the  shepherdess  and  sang, — 

Young  and  fair,  all  sorrow  scorning, 
That  it  thro'  the  fields  loud  rang,— 
So  la,  la,  la,  ralla. 

Thyrsis  offered,  kiss  him  would  she, 
Two,  three  lambkins  on  the  spot — 

Roguishly  a  moment  stood  she, 

Song  and  laugh  still  ceased  she  not, — 
So  la,  la,  la,  ralla. 

And  another  proffered  ribbons, 
And  his  heart  a  third ;  but  she 

Treated  both  the  heart  and  ribbons, 

As  the  lambkins,  scornfully.         GOETHE. 
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THE   CONVERT. 

IN  the  evening's  ruddy  glowing 
Sped  I  soft  the  woods  along ; 

Damon  sat  his  pipe  a-blowing, 
Echoing  the  rocks  among, — 
So  la,  la. 

Then  he  drew  me  down  beside  him, 
And  with  sweet  warm  kisses  plied. 

Blow  again,  I  soft  did  chide  him, 
And  the  kindly  youth  complied, — 
So  la,  la. 

Now  alas  !  my  rest  is  broken, 
Wings  my  happiness  hath  ta'en  ; 

In  my  ears  there  still  is  spoken 
Yet  the  old  familiar  strain. 

GOETHE. 


SONG. 

MY  verses  are  full  of  venom  : 

Could  it  otherwise  be  ? 
Thou,  thou  hast  infused  the  poison 

In  the  bloom  of  life  for  me. 
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My  verses  are  full  of  venom  : 

Could  it  otherwise  be  ? 
I  bear  in  my  breast  many  serpents, 

And,  sweetheart !  I  carry  thee. 

HEINE. 


THE  CHAPEL. 

STANDS  the  chapel  on  the  mountain, 
Calmly  down  the  vale  doth  look, 

Underneath  the  sheep  boy  wanders 
Carolling  by  mead  and  brook. 

Mournfully  the  bell  is  tolling — 

Solemn  sounds  the  hymn  of  death  : 

Gone  are  all  his  frolic  carols, 

And  the  sheep-boy  listeneth. 

Yonder  to  the  grave  they  carry 

Those  who  here  lived  joyously ; 

Listen,  shepherd  ;  listen,  laddie, — 

One  day  they  will  chaunt  for  thee  ! 

HEINE. 
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HOW  CANST  THOU  SLEEP  SO  QUIET  ? 

How  canst  thou  sleep  so  quiet 

Whilst  I  in  life  remain  ? 
The  ancient  scorn  returneth, 

And  then  I  break  my  chain. 

Know'st  thou  the  ancient  ditty  ? — 

How  once  a  dead  man  grim 
At  midnight  dragged  his  sweetheart 

Into  the  grave  with  him. 

Trust  me,  thou  wondrous  maiden, 

Thou  fairest  of  the  fair  ! 
I  live,  and  am  far  stronger 

Than  all  the  dead  men  are. 

HEINE. 


SONG. 

OH  how  fair  is  the  earth,  how  fair  ! 

The  little  birds  know  it  too  ; 
Their  pinions  they  lightly  raise, 
And  trill  their  frolicsome  lays 

Aloft  in  the  heavenly  blue. 
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Oh  how  fair  is  the  earth,  how  fair  ! 

Tis  known  to  each  stream  and  sea  ; 
They  paint  on  their  mirrors  bright 
Garden  and  city  and  height, 

And  clouds  that  over  them  flee. 

And  poet  and  painter  know  it  well, 

By  others  too  'tis  confest, 
Who  paints  it  not,  he  singeth, 
Who  sings  it  not,  it  ringeth 

With  joy  unmixed  in  the  breast. 

HERDER. 


CATECHIZMUS. 

TEACHER. 

BETHINK  you,  child,  who  did  these  gifts  bestow  ?- 
You  can  do  nothing  of  yourself,  you  know. 

CHILD. 
Why — I  got  them  all  from  my  Papa. 

TEACHER. 
And  he, — whence  had  he  them  ? 

CHILD. 

From  Grandpapa. 
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TEACHER. 
No,  no ;  your  Grandpapa — how  did  he  them  secure  ? 

CHILD. 

Oh,  Grandpapa — he  took  them,  to  be  sure  ! 

GOETHE. 


THE   TREE   IN   THE    ODENWALD. 

THERE  stands  a  tree  in  the  Odenwald 

With  store  of  green  above ; 
How  many  thousand  times  have  I 

Been  there  with  my  dear  love  ! 

A  beauteous  bird  doth  on  it  sit, 

And  pipes  so  wondrously, 
I  and  my  sweetheart  list  to  it 

Sitting  beneath  the  tree. 

The  bird  he  sitteth  peacefully 

Upon  the  topmost  spray, 
And  sings  away  right  merrily, 

Oft  as  we  look  his  way. 

The  bird  he  sits  upon  his  nest, 
His  nest  in  the  good  green  tree: 

Ah  !  sweetheart,  have  we  been  so  blest, 
Or  is't  tr»p*-e  fantnsv  ? 
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And  when  I  back  returned  to  her 

The  tree  looked  in  decay, 
Another  lover  stood  by  her  ; — 

Thou  hateful  dream,  away ! 

Still  stands  the  tree  in  the  Odenwald, 

In  Switzerland  am  I, 
Methinks  my  heart  must  broken  be, 

So  cold  the  snow  doth  lie. 

HERLOSSOHN. 


THE    GRENADIERS. 

Two  grenadiers  who  were  captives  ta'en 
In  Russia,  were  homewards  wending, 

As  soon  as  the  German  quarters  they  gain, 
In  sorrow  their  heads  were  bending. 

For  there  they  heard  of  the  enemy's  boast, 
That  France  was  betrayed  and  forsaken, 

All  conquered  or  slain  was  the  gallant  host, 
And  the  Emp'ror — the  Emperor  taken  ! 

The  two  grenadiers  they  wept  outright, 

The  sad  intelligence  learning; 
Quoth  the  first  one,  "  Oh  how  sad's  my  plight ! 

My  old  wound  how  'tis  burning ! " 


THE   GRENADIERS. 


"  My  song  is  sung,"  quoth  the  other  then, 

"  With  thee  I'd  die  how  gladly, 
But  wife  and  child  at  home  remain, — 

They'll  fare  without  me  badly." 

"  What  is  my  wife  or  child  to  me  ? 

With  far  greater  yearning  I'm  shaken, — 
E'en  let  them  beg  if  in  want  they  be, 

My  Emperor,  Emperor  taken  ! 

"  Grant  me,  comrade,  this  my  prayer: 

If  from  this  world  I'm  hurried, 
My  body  to  France  with  thee  thou'lt  bear, 

In  French  soil  see  me  buried. 

"  The  cross  of  honour  with  crimson  band 

Let  over  my  heart  be  lying, 
Give  me  my  trusty  gun  in  hand, 

My  good  sword  round  me  tying. 

"  As  sentry  I'll  watch  and  still  give  ear 

In  the  grave  whereto  ye  take  me, 
Till  the  tramp  of  the  neighing  steeds  I  hear, 

And  the  cannons'  roaring  wake  me. 

"  Then  rideth  my  Emperor  over  my  grave, 

With  sabres  clanking  and  rattling, 
For  the  fray  ready  armed  I'll  spring  from  my  grave, 

For  the  Emperor,  Emperor  battling." — HEINE. 
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THE   KING   IN    THULE. 

THERE  was  once  a  king  in  Thule 

Faithful  unto  the  grave, 
And  she  who  loved  him  truly 

At  death  a  gold  cup  gave. 

'Twas  what  he  most  did  treasure, 
He  drained  it  every  bout, 

His  tears  flowed  without  measure 
Oft  as  he  quaffed  thereout. 

And  when  he  came  to  die,  he 
Did  sum  his  townships  up, 

All  to  his  heir  bequeathed  he, 
But  not  the  golden  cup. 

He  sat  at  banquet  royal 

With  all  his  chivalry, 
In  his  lofty  hall  ancestral 

Of  yon  castle  by  the  sea. 

Stood  the  old  toper  yonder, 
A  life-glow  quaffed — his  last, 

Then  in  the  surges  under 
The  sacred  goblet  cast. 
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He  watched  it  striking,  drinking, 
Deep  plunging  in  the  main, 

His  eyes  in  death  fast  sinking, — 
He  never  quaffed  again. 


GOETHE. 


THE   LEAF. 

FROM  thy  branch  rudely  torn, 

Poor  dead  leaf  forlorn, 

Where  goest  thou  ? — "  I  do  not  know  ; 

My  sole  support,  the  oak, 

The  storm  in  fury  broke. 

On  breath  capricious  borne, 

Of  zephyr  or  of  northern  gale 

I  wander  to  and  fro ; 

From  the  forest  to  the  plain, 

From  the  mountain  to  the  vale, 

I  go  where  the  breezes  blow, 

Without  murmur  or  dismay, 

Where  goes  the  bloom  of  the  rose 

And  the  leaf  of  the  bay." 

ARNAULT. 


Tis  the  greatest  blunder  in  creation 
To  give  one  a  feast  and  no  invitation. 

GOETHE. 
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THE    BROKEN    RING. 

IN  a  cool  and  lovely  valley 

A  mill  wheel  turneth  round  ; 
My  sweetheart  she  is  vanished, 

Whom  dwelling  there  I  found. 

She  plighted  me  her  true  love, 

In  token  gave  a  ring ; 
Her  promise  she  hath  broken, 

And  broken  is  my  ring. 

I  would  as  minstrel  wander, 
And  tramp  the  wide  world  o'er, 

And  sing  my  mournful  ditties, 
As  I  go  from  door  to  door. 

I  would  as  trooper  hurry 

Off  to  the  bloody  fight, 
By  the  still  watch-fire  lay  me 

In  the  bivouac  at  night. 

Hear  I  the  mill-wheel  turning, 

I  know  not  what  I  will, 
To  die  I  had  far  rather, 

Then  all  again  were  still. 

ElCHENDORFE. 
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THE   MONK   AND   THE   SHEPHERD. 

MONK. 
WHY  standest  thou  in  silent  woe, 

O  shepherd,  tell  to  me  ? 
I  bear  a  wounded  heart  also, 

Which  draws  me  unto  thee. 

SHEPHERD. 
And  canst  thou  ask  ?  look  everywhere 

On  my  dear  vale  and  see, — 
The  meads  are  blossomless,  and  bare 

Of  leaf  is  every  tree. 

MONK. 
Oh,  weep  thou  not !     What  is  thy  grief  ? 

What  but  a  heavy  dream  ! 
The  trees  will  soon  put  on  their  leaf, 

The  mead  with  blossoms  gleam: 
Whilst  stands  the  cross  I  kneel  before, 

When  verdant  all  appears, 
No  leaf  or  bloom,  but  evermore 

A  dying  form  it  bears. 

1  UHLAND. 
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EVENING   SONG. 

I  STOOD  on  the  mountain  summit 

As  the  sun  began  to  set, 
And  marked  how  over  the  woodland 

Hung  evening's  golden  net. 

The  clouds,  their  dew  distilling, 

Cradled  the  earth  to  rest, 
All  nature  sunk  to  slumber 

At  the  evening  bells'  behest. 

I  said,  "  O  heart,  observe  how 
Silence  the  world  doth  hold, 

And  with  each  child  of  the  meadow 
Thyself  in  slumber  fold. 

"  Their  eyes  the  little  flow'rets 

Are  closing  one  by  one ; 
The  waves  of  all  the  brooklets 

More  softly  murmur  on. 

'  Now  is  the  wearied  sylphid, 
Concealed  the  leaves  beneath, 

The  dragon-fly  in  the  rushes 
Dew-laden  slumbereth. 
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"Within  their  rose  leaves  cradled 

The  golden  beetles  sleep ; 
In  cot  and  fold  are  gathered 

The  shepherd  and  the  sheep. 

"  The  poised  lark  in  the  clover 

Her  dewy  nest  doth  find, 
And  in  the  wood's  recesses 

Retreat  the  hart  and  hind. 

"  Each  humble  cottage  owner 

Takes  his  repose  therein, 
In  foreign  lands  the  stranger 

Dreams  he  is  home  again. 

"  Now,  at  this  hour  of  quiet, 

With  yearning  I  am  opprest, 
That  I  shall  ne'er  attain  to 

Where  only  is  my  rest." 

RUCKERT 


THE  TWO    COFFINS. 

Two  coffins  lone  are  resting 

'Neath  the  old  cathedral's  shade ; 

In  one  King  Ottmar  reposes, 
In  the  other  the  bard  is  laid. 
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The  king,  once  powerful,  sat  him 

High  on  his  father's  throne, 
In  his  right  hand  rests  the  sabre, 

And  on  his  head  the  crown. 

Yet  the  bard  beloved  beside 

The  haughty  king  doth  lie  ; 
In  his  hand  still  may  the  people 

The  sacred  harp  descry. 

In  ruin  fall  the  castles, 

War  notes  peal  through  the  land ; 
Yet  never  stirreth  the  sabre 

There  in  the  dead  king's  hand. 

Blossoms  and  breezes  vernal 

Along  the  valley  fly  : 
The  harp  of  the  bard  resoundeth 

In  ceaseless  melody. 

T.  KERNER. 


THE   WAY   OF   THE   WORLD. 

ON  every  evening  fare  I  forth 

Across  the  meadow  lands, 
She  from  her  summerhouse  peers  forth, — 

Hard  by  the  path  it  stands. 
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We  never  have  arranged  it  so, 
But  that  is  how  the  world  doth  go. 

I  know  not  how  it  came  to  be  ; 

I've  kissed  her  many  a  day, 
I  ask  her  not,  "  Yes,"  says  not  she, 

And  never  says  me  "  Nay." 
When  lips  on  lips  press  willingly, 
We  hinder  not,  but  both  agree. 

The  zephyr  with  the  rose  doth  play, 
It  asks  not  "  Lov'st  thou  me  ?  " 

Cooled  by  the  dew,  rose  doth  not  say, 
"  Give,  give,"  continually. 

We  love  each  other  well  and  true, 

But  neither  whispers  "  I  love  you." 

UHLAND. 

WOOD  SONG. 

THROUGH  the  forest  I  walk  so  brave, 

No  robbers  me  affright ; 
A  loving  heart  is  all  I  have ; 

That  wants  no  wicked  wight. 

What  moves,  what  rustles  in  the  bush  ? 

Is  that  a  murderer's  tread  ? 
My  sweetheart  springs  out  with  a  rush, 

And  clips  me  till  I'm  dead.         UHLAND. 
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THE   RICHEST   PRINCE. 

EACH  their  country's  wealth  and  power 
Vaunting  in  the  highest  terms, 

Many  a  German  Prince  was  sitting, 
In  the  knightly  hall  of  Worms. 

"  Mighty  is  my  land  and  noble," 
Quoth  the  Prince  of  Saxony, 

"  Silver  ore  within  its  mountains 
Deep  in  many  a  mine  doth  lie." 

"  See  my  country's  rank,  profusion," 
Said-trie  Pfalsgraf  of  the  Rhine, 

"  Golden  harvests  in  the  valleys, 
On  the  mountains  priceless  wine." 

"  Mighty  cities,  wealthy  convents," 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria  spake  ; — 

"  Suffer  not  my  land  in  treasures 
Lower  rank  than  yours  to  take." 

Then  said  Eberhard,  the  bearded, 
Wiirtemberg's  beloved  lord, 

"  No  large  townships  has  my  country, 
Hills  with  silver  are  not  stored. 
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"  Yet  it  holds  one  jewel.     Roving 
Through  the  woods  with  sleep  opprest, 

I  my  head  in  perfect  safety 
In  my  vassal's  lap  can  rest." 

Then  the  Rhenish  Prince,  the  Saxon, 

The  Bavarian,  each  one  owns, 
"  Bearded  Count,  thou  art  the  richest, — 

Thy  land  yields  thee  precious  stones." 

KERNER. 


WANDERER'S   SONG. 

THE  May  month  it  has  come,  all  budding  are  the  trees, 
Who  listeth  may  stay  at  home  with  sorrow  if  he  please : 
As  the  clouds  go  wand'ring  across  the  tented  sky, 
So  fixed  is  my  design,  in  the  wide  world  out  will  I. 

My'father,  my  mother,  may  God  protect  you  well ! 
Where  my  fortune  blossoms  in  the  distance,  who  can 

tell? 

So  many  streets  there  are  where  I  have  never  roved, 
Of  wines  there  are  so  many  that  I  have  never  proved. 

Away  then,  away  !  in  the  sun's  bright  morning  light, 
Right  across  the  mountains,  down  the  valleys,  out  of 

sight ; 
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The  streamlets  they  murmur,  the  trees  are  rustling  all, 
My  heart  is  like  the  skylark,  and  loud  with  joy  doth  call. 

At  even  to  the  tavern  I  turn  me  thirsty  in, 
Ho,  landlord,  there !  Ho,  landlord !  a  bowl  of  spark- 
ling wine. 

Now  seize  me  thy  fiddle,  thou  jolly  fiddler,  do, 
A  ditty  of  my  sweetheart  I'll  sing  to  thee  thereto. 

If  I  find  no  shelter,  at  night  then  will  I  sleep 

'Neath  the  quiet  heaven,  where  the  stars  their  vigils 

keep ; 

In  the  wind  the  linden  soft  lullaby  doth  make, 
The  kiss  of  rosy  morning  doth  greet  me  wide  awake. 

Oh,  roving  !  Oh,  roving  !  of  student  life  the  zest ; 
'Tis  then  the  breath  of  God  blows  so  freshly  on  the 

breast ; 

'Tis  then  to  heaven's  canopy  sings  aloud  the  heart, 
How  beautiful,  thou  wide  world, — how  passing  fair  thou 

art !  r  GOETHE. 

NEW  LOVE,  NEW  LIFE. 

WHENCE,  poor  heart,  these  agitations  ? 

What  is  plaguing  thee  so  sore  ? 
What  new  life,  what  strange  sensations  ? 

Thou  art  known  to  me  no  more. 
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Gone  is  all  thou  once  so  lovedst, 
Gone  is  all  for  which  thou  strovest, 
Gone  thy  care  and  thy  delight, — 
How  didst  come  in  such  sad  plight  ? 

Doth  this  lovely  form  enchain  thee, — 
This  sweet  bloom  of  youthfulness  ? 

Doth  with  endless  might  constrain  thee 
Glance  of  purest  truthfulness  ? 

Should  I  to  rash  force  betake  me, 

Steel  my  heart,  strive  to  escape  me, 

All  my  struggles  are  in  vain, 

Back  to  her  I  must  again. 

With  this  thread,  by  magic  woven, 

Which  she  suffers  not  to  break, 
Would  this  maiden,  wanton,  loving, 

'Gainst  my  will  me  prisoner  make? 
I  must  in  this  magic  border 
Live  as  her  caprice  may  order ; 
Ah,  how  great  the  change  to  me : 
Love,  I  prithee,  set  me  free  ! 

GOETHE. 
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VANITAS,  VANITATUM  VANITUS. 

ON  nothing  have  I  set  my  heart, 

Hurrah  ! 
So  in  the  world  I  bear  my  part, 

Hurrah  ! 

And  whoso  will  be  friend  of  mine 
Must  join  with  me,  and  not  decline 
To  clink  a  glass  of  wine. 

I  set  my  heart  on  goods  and  wealth, 

Hurrah  ! 
I  lost  thereby  my  nerves  and  health, 

Hurrah  ! 

The  coins  they  rolled  off  far  and  wide, 
And  what  with  one  hand  I  did  hide, 
In  t'other  would  not  bide. 

On  woman  next  I  set  my  heart, 

Hurrah  ! 
From  them  I  suffered  many  a  smart, 

Ah  ah  ! 

The  false  one  sought  another  lord, 
With  the  true  one  I  was  greatly  bored, 
The  best  could  not  afford. 
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To  travel  next  I  did  apply, 

Hurrah  ! 
From  house  and  kindred  off  did  fly, 

Ah  ah! 

I'm  pleased  with  nothing  I  have  seen, — 
The  food  was  coarse,  the  bed  not  clean, 
None  knew  what  I  did  mean. 

On  honours  next  my  heart  I  set, 

Hurrah  ! 
But  lo  !  my  neighbour  more  did  get, 

Ah  ah! 

And  when  I  had  advanced  my  name, 
The  folks  did  look  askance,  and  blame 
As  though  I'd  hurt  their  fame. 

I  set  my  heart  on  righting  then, 

Hurrah  ! 
And  many  a  battle  we  did  gain, 

Ah  ah! 

We  marched  the  foeman's  country  through, 
Much  profit  there  did  not  accrue, — 
My  leg's  loss  there  I  rue. 

Now  I  have  set  my  heart  on  nought, 

Hurrah ! 
The  whole  world  to  my  feet  is  brought, 

Ah  ah! 
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My  song  and  feast  to  end  I'm  fain, 
So  every  one  your  glasses  drain, — 
Let  not  a  drop  remain  ! 

GOETHE. 


PERFECTLY  HAPPY. 

I  SAT  with  my  sweet  maid 
Beneath  yon  linden's  shade, — 

We  sat  there  hand  in  hand. 
Of  leaves  there  stirred  not  one, 
And  softly  beamed  the  sun 

Down  on  the  quiet  land. 

We  silent  sat,  whilst  deep, 
Deep  bliss  our  souls  did  steep, — 

Our  hearts'  beat  scarcely  heard. 
What  could  we  have  to  say 
Or  ask  each  other  ?     Nay, 

We  needed  not  a  word. 

No  single  thing  we  lacked, 

No  qualms  our  spirits  racked, — 

All  lovely  things  were  nigh. 
Our  eyes  did  fondly  greet, 
In  kisses  sweet  did  meet 

Our  lips  spontaneously.         UHLAND. 
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SECLUDED. 

AH  !  now  at  last  I  have  thee  gained, 
From  the  wild  revel  thou  art  won  ; 

Within  my  arms  thou  art  enchained, 
Now  art  thou  mine  and  mine  alone. 

The  only  living  things  are  we, 

In  slumber  lieth  all  beside, 
As  in  the  still  depths  of  the  sea, 

The  sea-god  with  his  goddess  bride. 

Those  voices  rude  are  banished  quite 
That  thy  sweet  accents  ever  drowned  ; 

Thy  prattle,  amorous  and  light, 

Is  now  my  own,  my  sweetest  sound. 

Night's  pall  upon  the  earth  is  thrown, 
Light  glitters  not  on  lake  or  plain,— 

The  glimmer  of  this  lamp  alone 
Lights  up  our  little  love-domain. 

UHLAND. 


PEASANT  RULES. 

IN  summer  time  a  sweetheart  seek 

In  garden  or  in  field, 
For  then  the  days  are  long  enough, 

And  then  the  nights  are  mild. 
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In  winter  must  the  loving  bond 

Be  welded  fast  and  tight, 
You  must  not  stay  then  in  the  snow 

Beneath  the  cold  moonlight. 

UHLAND. 


MARGARET   AND    HANS. 

SHE. 

ARE  you  staring  at  me  still 

Wheresoe'er  you  find  me  ? 
Prithee,  of  your  eyes  take  care, 

Or  mayhap  you'll  blind  be. 

HE. 
Wert  not  always  peering  round 

Thou  would'st  never  spy  me  ; 
Prithee,  of  thy  neck  take  care, 
Else  'twill  all  awry  be. 

UHLAND. 


SIR    OLOF. 

SIR  OLOF  rideth  far  and  away 

To  bid  the  guests  to  his  wedding  day. 

The  elves,  they  dance  on  the  grassy  land, 
Erl-king's  daughter  doth  give  him  her  hand. 
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"  Ho,  welcome,  Sir  Olof !  why  hence  dost  flee  ? 
Step  into  the  circle  and  dance  with  me." 

"  I  dare  not  dance,  I  must  say  thee  nay ; 
Early  to-morrow's  my  wedding  day." 

"  List,  Sir  Olof!  an'  thou'lt  foot  it  with  me, 
Two  golden  spurs  I'll  give  to  thee, 

"  And  a  silken  coat,  so  white  and  fine, 

My  mother  hath  bleached  in  the  pale  moonshine. 

"  Now  listen,  Sir  Olof,  and  dance  with  me, 
And  a  heap  of  gold  I'll  give  to  thee." 

"  A  heap  of  gold  an'  thou  gavest  me, 
I  dare  not,  I  will  not,  dance  with  thee  ! " 

"  And  wilt  thou,  Sir  Olof,  to  dance  not  deign, 
Sickness  shall  follow  thy  steps,  and  pain." 

She  dealt  him  a  blow  right  over  his  heart,  — 
He  never  before  felt  such  a  smart. 

Him  pale  upon  his  horse  she  bare : 
"  Now  get  thee  home  to  thy  lady  fair." 

And  when  he  reached  the  castle  gate, 
His  mother  trembling  there  did  wait. 

"  Now  list,  come  tell  me  true,  my  son, 
Why  is  thy  cheek  so  pale  and  wan  ?  " 
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11  No  wonder  it  doth  pale  remain, 
I  trespassed  on  Erl-king's  domain." 

"  Now  list,  my  son,  so  dear  and  tried, 
What  tidings  shall  I  bear  thy  bride  ?  " 

"  Say,  to  the  wood  I  take  my  course, 
To  practise  there  my  hound  and  horse." 

At  early  morn,  ere  scarce  'twas  day, 
There  came  the  bride  and  her  party  gay. 

They  poured  the  mead,  they  poured  the  wine  ; 
"  Where  is  Sir  Olof,  my  bridegroom  fine  ?  " 

"  To  the  wood  Sir  Olof  took  his  course, 
To  practise  there  his  hound  and  horse." 

The  bride  she  raised  the  curtain  red  : 
There  lay  Sir  Olof, — and  he  was  dead. 

SCHILLER. 


THREE   MAIDENS. 

i. 
THREE  maids  in  a  castle  biding 

Were  gazing  down  the  vale, 
As  home  their  sire  came  riding,  - 

He  wore  a  coat  of  mail. 


THREE  MAIDENS. 


"  Now  welcome,  dear  father,  welcome  ! 
We  all  have  been  good  children  ; 
What  hast  thou  brought  us  home  ?  " 

"  My  child  in  yellow  garments, 

I  thought  of  thee  to-day  ; 
Thy  joy  is  in  adornments, — 

Thou  lovest  bright  array. 
This  chain  of  ruddy  gold  you  see 
Was  from  a  brave  knight  taken, — 
And  he  was  slain  by  me." 

The  chain  straightway  the  maiden 
Around  her  neck  she  botfnd, 

Then  to  the  spot  descending, 
The  dead  man  there  she  found. 

"  How  like  a  thief  thou  liest  now, 

Art  knight  of  proved  valour, 

And  my  dear  love  art  thou." 

She  in  her  arms  conveyed  him 

In  house  of  God  to  rest ; 
In  his  father's  grave  she  laid  him, — 

Deep  sorrow  in  her  breast. 
The  chain  she  wore,  the  golden  chain, 
It  drew  them  both  together  : 
One  grave  now  holds  the  twain. 
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II. 

Two  maids  in  a  castle  biding 
Were  gazing  down  the  vale, 

As  home  their  sire  came  riding, — 
He  wore  a  coat  of  mail. 

"  Now  welcome,  dear  father,  welcome  ! 

We  both  have  been  good  children  ; 

What  hast  thou  brought  us  home  ?  " 

"  My  daughter  in  green  raiment, 

I  thought  of  thee  to-day  ; 
The  chase  is  thy  enjoyment 

By  night  as  well  as  day. 
This  dirk,  with  golden  band,  you  see 
From  hunter  bold  was  taken, — 
And  he  was  slain  by  me." 

The  dirk  the  maiden  taking, 

Her  father's  gift,  she  sped, 
Her  way  thro'  forests  making, — 

Her  quarry  was  the  dead. 
There  'neath  a  linden's  shade  she  found — 
His  trusty  hounds  beside  him — 
Her  love  in  sleep  profound. 

"  I  promised  thee  a  meeting 
Beneath  this  linden  tree  ;  " 
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Her  dirk  the  maid  unsheathing, 

Into  her  heart  thrust  she. 
They  rested  coldly  side  by  side, — 
The  green  leaves  fell  around  them, 
The  birds  their  carols  plied. 

in. 

A  maid  in  a  castle  biding, 

Was  gazing  down  the  vale 
As  home  her  sire  came  riding,-^ 

He  wore  a  coat  of  mail. 
"  Now  welcome,  dear  father,  welcome, 
I've  been  good  daughter  ever ; 
What  hast  thou  brought  me  home  ?  " 

"  My  daughter,  in  white  raiment, 

I  thought  of  thee  to-day ; 
All  flowers  are  thy  enjoyment, 

More  than  apparel  gay. 
This  flower,  as  silver  bright  you  see, 
From  gardener  skilled  was  taken, — 
And  slain  was  he  by  me." 

"  Why  was  he  so  unheeding  ? 

Him  wherefore  didst  thou  slay  ? 
The  flowers  his  care  were  needing, — 

They'll  wither  now  away. 
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He'd  give  me,  so  he  boldly  said, 
The  best  flower  in  his  garden, — 
He  spared  it  for  his  maid." 

This  flower  the  maiden  laying 

Upon  her  bosom  white, 
Went  through  a  garden  straying 

Wherein  she  took  delight. 
A  fresh  green  hillock  there  she  found, 
Down  'midst  the  dear  white  lilies, 
And  sat  upon  the  mound. 

"  Ah,  could  I  now  but  arm  me 

As  my  dear  sisters  twain, 
This  floweret  cannot  harm  me, — 

Too  soft  it  is  to  pain." 
The  flower  she  gazed  at,  sick  and  wan, 
Until  the  floweret  withered, — 
Then  sunk  herself  thereon. 

UHLAND. 

PRAYER  IN  BATTLE. 

FATHER,  I  cry  to  Thee  : 

O'er  me  in  clouds  rolls  the  smoke  of  the  battle, 
Flashing  pours  round  me  the  fierce  lightning's  rattle; 

God  of  the  battle,  I  cry  to  Thee  ; 

Father,  oh,  lead  Thou  me  ! 
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Father,  oh,  lead  Thou  me  ! 
To  victory  lead  me,  in  death  lay  me  low, 
O  God,  to  Thy  sovereign  commandment  I  bow ; 

Lord,  as  Thou  wilt,  oh,  lead  Thou  me : 

God,  I  acknowledge  Thee  ! 

God,  I  acknowledge  Thee  ! 
When  the  autumnal  leaves  rustle  and  rattle, 
When  rageth  round  me  the  thunder  of  battle, 

Fountain  of  grace,  I  acknowledge  Thee  ! 

Father,  I  honour  Thee  ! 

Father,  oh  bless  Thou  me  ! 
Into  Thy  hands,  Lord,  my  life  I  entrust, — 
What  Thou  didst  grant  me,  to  claim  it,  is  just, — 

Living  or  dying,  Lord,  bless  Thou  me  ! 

Father,  I  honour  Thee  ! 

Father,  I  honour  Thee  ! 
Not  for  the  riches  of  earth  the  fight  rageth, 
The  holiest  cause  our  swords  now  engageth, 

Falling  or  conquering  I  honour  Thee  ! 

God,  I  submit  to  Thee  ! 

God,  I  submit  to  Thee  ! 

WThen  to  me  death  sends  his  thunderous  greeting, 
When  from  my  gaping  wounds  life-blood  is  fleeting, 

God,  my  God,  I  submit  to  Thee  ! 

Father,  I  cry  to  Thee  !  KORNER. 

15 
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SONG. 

A  YOUNG  man  loves  a  maiden, 
Who  chooses  another  instead ; 

The  other  another  maid  loveth, 
And  with  this  maiden  doth  wed. 

From  pique  hereupon  doth  the  maiden 

With  the  best  man  engage, 
The  first  who  crosses  her  pathway ; 

This  doth  the  young  man  enrage. 

'Tis  a  very  old-world  story, 

Yet  is  it  always  new  ; 
And  he,  to  whom  this  happens, 

A  broken  heart  doth  rue. 

HEINE. 


THE  WHITE  HART. 

THREE  hunters  they  took  to  the  wood  their  way, 
A  certain  white  hart  intending  to  slay. 

They  laid  themselves  down'  neath  a  green  fir-tree, 
And  the  selfsame  dream  they  dreamed  all  three. 

THE  FIRST. 

Methought  in  my  dream  I  beat  in  the  bush, 
Out  came  the  stag  with  a  bound  :  hush,  hush  ! 
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THE  SECOND. 

And  as  he  fled  from  the  baying  hound's  fang, 
I  gave  him  a  shot  in  his  hide  :  bang,  bang  ! 

THE  THIRD. 

And  when  on  the  ground  the  dead  hart  I  saw, 
I  merrily  blew  my  horn  :  tra-ra-ra  ! 

There  were  they  lying  and  prating  all  three, 
When  bounding  along  came  the  white  hart  free ; 

And  ere  the  three  hunters  had  viewed  him  aright, 
He  was  far  and  away  over  valley  and  height : 
Hush  hush  !  Tra-ra  !  Bang,  bang  ! 

UHLAND. 


THE  DAISY. 

WHAT  hath  the  daisy  done,  what  wrong, 
That  none  for  it  begins  a  song, 
Wherein  he  might  in  modest  lays 
For  once,  a  humble  flow'ret  praise  ? 
Take  courage,  then,  for  now  I'll  sing 
The  daisy's  praise,  poor  unpraised  thing ! 

How  often  in  the  realm  of  mind 

All  things  not  rightly  judged  we  find ; 
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At  one  we  "  Wonder,  wonder,"  cry, 
The  next  we  count  mere  trumpery, 
Don't  even  look,  we  know  not  why  ; — 
That's  just  the  daisy's  history. 

The  daisy  may  our  heart  rejoice 

In  proper  time,  like  roses  choice  ; 

Who  values  not  the  daisy,  he 

Shall  not  sit  in  our  company : 

So  now  we  sing  a  daisy  song, 

Who  likes  it  not  may  hold  his  tongue. 

All  of  you  well  and  clearly  know 
How  deep  is  February's  snow ; 
Yet  sets  a  thaw  once  fairly  in, 
Soon  may  the  daisy  there  be  seen ; 
Thus  e'en  in  winter's  strife  you  see 
A  foregleam  of  Spring's  victory. 

Soon  as  these  early  signs  I  spy, 
My  very  heart  goes  bounding  high, 
And  all  dead  things  before  my  eyes 
To  resurrection  life  arise  ; 
And  Death  cries  out  in  friendly  guise, 
"  In  morning  sleep  my  kingdom  lies." 

Oft  have  I,  too,  in  Autumn  seen, 

When  sleeping  rest  the  leaves  once  green, 
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The  daisy  blooming  free  from  care, 
As  though  life's  morning  still  were  fair. 

0  little  flower,  God  grant  to  me 
My  autumn  like  thine  own  may  be  ! 

1  pity  much  his  wretched  lot 
Whose  heart  in  this  rejoiceth  not ; 
In  little  things  who  naught  can  see, 
In  greater  may  mistaken  be  ; 

So  teach  us  all  thy  worth  and  power, 
Thou  little,  modest,  daisy  flower  ! 

G.  W.  FINK. 


GRAVE  SONG. 

BLEST  are  the  dead  who  so  peacefully  slumber  ; 
From  burdens  oppressive,  and  cares  that  encumber, 
From  the  yoke  of  the  world  and  from  tyranny, 
The  grave,  the  grave  alone  setteth  free, — 
The  grave  alone  setteth  free. 

Over  the  earth  hover  aye  pain  and  sorrow, 
In -its  bosom  alone  they  may  not  us  follow  ; 
O  Death-night,  softly  thou  cradlest  all ; 
The  grave,  the  grave  alone  levels  all, — 
The  grave  alone  levels  all. 
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Once  more  to  meet  and  embrace  the  departed, 
Once  more  to  warm  ourselves  'gainst  the  true-hearted,. 
And  always  to  dwell  in  sweet  unison  bound ; 
The  grave,  the  grave  makes  joy  to  abound, — 
The  grave  makes  joy  to  abound. 

O  land  of  promise  !  thou  leadest  the  wayspent 
From  tempests'  fierce  howling  to  blessed  content- 
ment ; 

When  joy  disappeareth,  when  all  hope  is  pasty 
The  grave,  the  grave  holds  the  anchor  fast, — 
The  grave  holds  the  anchor  fast. 

Crown  ye  the  portals  of  death  with  green  branches, 
Encircle  the  grave  with  your  frolicsome  dances, 
Into  the  haven  with  courage  steer  straight ; 
The  grave,  the  grave  shall  be  victory's  gate, 
The  grave  shall  be  victory's  gate. 

MAHLMANN. 


TO    HIM. 

ALLAH  gives  light  in  darkness, 
Allah  gives  hope  in  pain, 

To  cheeks  sorrow-blanched  restores 
Their  pristine  bloom  again. 
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Flowers  and  blossoms  wither, 
The  years  beat  a  quick  retreat, 

But  ah  !  my  heart  yet  lingers, 
My  heart  with  painful  beat. 

Gladly  to  Allah's  dwelling, 

Gladly  I'd  pass  from  here ; 
There  will  the  darkness  vanish, 

There  will  mine  eyes  see  clear. 

MAHLMANN. 


OH  that  it  were  according  to  my  will ! 
My  eyes  straightway  with  tears  do  fill ! 

GOETHE. 
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SHOULD  the  whirlwind  of  battle  burst  o'er  us  again, 

And  the  Gaul  once  more  covet  our  land, 
My  Germany,  gather  with  might  and  with  main, 

Bring  the  guerdon  of  blood  in  thy  hand ; 
Let  terror  attend,  and  dismay  in  thy  train, 
From  hill  and  from  valley,  from  mountain  and  plain, 
And  shout  to  the  Rhine,  cross  the  Rhine,  ho  !  advance ! 
All  Germany  forward  to  France  ! 
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They  choose  it :  then  German  forbearance  away  ! 

Break  thy  bonds  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Sound ; 
The  debt  so  long  owing,  we'll  soon  make  them  pay, 

Up,  Frenchmen  !  the  foe's  on  the  ground. 
To  the  music  of  sabres  and  music  of  lances, 
We'll  lead  them  the  wildest  and  bloodiest  dances, 
And  shout  to  the  Rhine,  cross  the  Rhine,  ho !  advance  ! 
All  Germany,  forward  !  to  France. 

My  brave  Fatherland,  my  own  one,  to  the  van  ! 

We'll  sing  them  a  song  whose  refrain 
Shall  tell  how  they  won  by  a  treacherous  plan 

Fair  Strasburg,  and  Metz,  and  Lorraine ; 
They  shall  forth  from   the  land,  they  shall   give  up 

their  prey, 

Our  life  and  our  death  we  will  stake  on  the  fray, — 
Then  shout  to  the  Rhine,  cross  the  Rhine,  ho !  advance ! 
All  Germany,  forward  !  to  France. 

My  own  Fatherland,  my  free  one,  to  the  van ! 

They  must  and  they  will  have  our  land ; 
Up,  gather  thy  might,  arise  as  one  man, 

Bring  the  guerdon  of  blood  in  thy  hand  ! 
Burst  thou  whom  their  treachery  never  can  sunder  ! 
Break  o'er  them  as  hurricane  leaps  from  the  thunder ! 
And  shout  to  the  Rhine,  cross  the  Rhine,  ho !  advance  ! 
All  Germany,  forward  !  to  France.  ARNDT. 
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ETERNITY. 

ETERNITY,  Eternity ! 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity  ? 
Yet  swift  to  thee  doth  haste  our  day 
As  speeds  the  war-horse  to  the  fray, 
The  ship  to  port,  the  messenger  home  sent, 
The  shaft  from  bow  by  archer  bent. 

Eternity,  Eternity ! 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity  ? 
As  in  a  body  that  is  round, 
Beginning  ne'er  or  end  is  found  ; 
Just  so,  Eternity,  in  thee 
Ingress  nor  egress  we  see. 

Eternity,  Eternity  ! 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity  ? 
A  circle  art  thou,  limitless, 
Thy  centre  doth  all  tune  express, 
And  "  never  "  thy  periphery, 
Because  of  thee  no  end  can  be. 

Eternity,  Eternity ! 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity  ? 
Suppose  a  bird  were  in  its  beak 
The  whole  world  grain  by  grain  to  take, 
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One  every  thousand  years  till  done, 
Ere  thou  wert,  would  the  world  be  gone. 

Eternity,  Eternity  I 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity  ? 
If  in  thee  every  thousandth  year 
An  eye  let  fall  a  little  tear, 
The  water  would  such  bulk  attain, 
Not  earth  or  heaven  could  it  contain. 

Eternity,  Eternity ! 
How  long  art  thou,  Eternity  ? 
The  sea  sand  and  the  sea  drops  are 
But  fractions  of  thy  integer : 
To  measure  thee  can  none  attain, 
To  reckon  thee  is  all  in  vain. 

Eternity,  eternity ! 
How  long  art  thou,  eternity  ? 
Hear,  man :  so  long  as  God  doth  reign, 
So  long  shall  last  Gehenna's  pain, 
So  long  the  joys  of  heaven  shall  flow, 
Oh  lasting  joy,  oh  lasting  woe  1 
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THE   NUN. 

IN  the  still  cloister  garden 
A  maid  walked,  pale  and  young, 
The  moon  shone  dim  above, 
On  her  eyelashes  hung 
The  tears  of  tender  love. 

Oh  well  for  me  my  lover, 

My  true  love,  dead  should  be  \ 

I  may  again  him  love, 

An  angel  now  is  he, — 

An  angel  I  may  love. 

Up  to  the  Virgin's  image 
With  trembling  steps  went  she, — 
Bright  light  upon  it  shone, — 
It  gazed  down  motherly 
Upon  the  sainted  one. 

She  at  its  feet  then  sinking 
Gazed  up  with  heavenly  rest, 
Until  her  eyelids  fell 
With  sleep  of  death  opprest, 
Then  fluttered  down  her  veil. 

UHLAND. 
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THE  WREATH. 

A  MAIDEN  flowers  many-hued 

Was  plucking  in  the  meadows  bright, 

A  woman  issued  from  a  wood 
Most  beauteous  to  the  sight. 

She  met  the  maid  with  friendly  mien, 
And  twined  a  garland  in  her  hair  ; 

"  Twill  bloom,  though  now  no  bloom  is  seen, 
Oh  wear  it  ever  there  !  " 

And  as  the  maiden  grew  in  years, 

And  wandered  'neath  the  moonlight-flood, 

Whilst  soft  and  tender  flowed  her  tears, 
The  wreath  began  to  bud. 

And  when  her  loving  bridegroom  cast 

His  arms  around  her  ardently, 
The  swelling  buds  burst  forth  at  last, 

And  blossomed  joyously. 

And  when  a  lovely  child  one  day 
Was  cradled  on  its  mother's  breast, 

The  foliage  then  appeared  straightway 
With  golden  fruitage  drest. 
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And  when  in  dust  and  night  the  grave 
Had  closed  around  her  lover  true, 

Amidst  her  tangled  hair  did  wave 
A  leaf  of  Autumn-hue. 

And  when  death  pale  she  sank  therein, 
Her  precious  garland  still  she  wore  ; 

Behold  !  a  wonder  !  then  'twas  seen 
Both  fruit  and  bloom  it  bore. 

UHLAND. 

TRUE   WALTER. 

THE  trusty  Walter  rode  one  day 

Our  Lady  Chapel  by  ; 
A  maid  did  on  the  threshold  pray, 

And  prayed  remorsefully. 
"  Stop,  stop,  I  prithee,  Walter  dear  ! 
The  voice  you  once  so  loved  to  hear, 
Do  you  no  longer  know  it  ?  " 

"  Whom  see  I  here  ?  the  faithless  maid, 

Ah  once,  ah  once,  my  own  ; 
Why  art  not  still  in  silk  arrayed, 

In  gold  and  precious  stone  ?  " 
"  Why  did  I  from  my  true  love  stray  ? 
My  Paradise  has  flown  away, 
With  thee  alone  I  find  it." 
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The  fair  one  on  his  horse  he  placed, 

And  pity  soft  did  own, 
And  round  his  body  closely  prest 

Her  lily  arms  were  thrown. 
"  Oh  Walter  dear,  my  heart  I  feel 
Is  beating  'gainst  cold  rigid  steel, 
'Gainst  thine  it  is  not  beating." 

To  Walter's  castle  they  did  ride,— 

A  castle  still  and  lone ; 
The  rider's  helmet  she  undid, — 

His  beauty's  bloom  was  gone. 
"  Though  sad  thine  eyes,  thy  cheeks  though  pale, 
Yet,  sweetheart,  this  becomes  thee  well, 
Thou  ne'er  didst  look  so  comely." 

His  arms  the  duteous  maid  unbraced 

Of  him  she  sad  had  made ; 
"  Ah  what  is  this  ;  in  black  art  dressed  ? 

Is  one  you  love  then  dead  ?  " 
"  My  best  beloved  I  mourn  for  sore, 
Whom  I  may  find  on  earth  no  more, 
Beyond  the  grave  not  ever." 

With  arms  extended  wide  the  maid 
Then  fell  down  at  his  feet ; 
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"  Here  as  a  penitent  I'm  laid, 

For  pity  I  entreat. 
Oh  raise  me  to  new  bliss  and  zest, 
Oh  let  me  on  thy  faithful  breast 
Be  quit  of  all  my  sorrow." 

"  Rise  up,  poor  child,  from  off  the  ground  ; 

I  cannot  help  ;  alas ! 
These  arms  of  mine  are  closely  bound, — 

No  life  my  bosom  has. 
As  I  am,  be  thou  ever  sad, 
All  love  is  gone,  all  love  is  fled  ; 
To  come  again  ah  !  never." 

UHLAND. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  WINTER  SONG. 

O  WINTER,  horrid  Winter  ! 

The  world  is  then  so  small  : 
Thou  pressest  into  the  valleys 

And  narrow  cottages  all. 

The  road  if  I  cross  over 

Where  dwells  my  sweetheart  dear, 
Scarcely  out  of  the  window 

Does  her  darling  head  appear. 
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And  if  I  should  pluck  up  courage 

Her  house  to  enter  in, 
She  sits  between  father  and  mother 

And  scarcely  raises  her  een. 

O  Summer,  beauteous  Summer  ! 

The  world  is  then  so  wide  ; 
The  prospect  extends  the  farther, 

As  we  climb  the  mountain  side. 

On  the  mountain  top  art  standing  ? 

Then  I  call  to  thee,  sweetheart  dear  ! 
The  caverns  prolong  the  echo, 

But  none,  as  thou  dost,  gives  ear. 

Do  I  press  thee  to  my  bosom 

Upon  the  hill-top  free  ? 
We  gaze  on  the  distant  country, 

And  seen  by  no  one  are  we. 

UHLAND. 


"MY  HEART,  I  HAVE  A  QUESTION." 

"  MY  heart,  I  have  a  question  : 
What's  love  ?     Pray  answer  it." — 

"  Two  souls,  one  thought  between  them  ; 
Two  hearts,  one  single  beat." 
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"  And  love — say,  whence  it  cometh."- 
"  It  comes — 'tis  all  one  knows." 

"  And  say,  how  does  love  vanish  ?  "- 
"  That  is  not  love  that  goes." 

"  And  what  is  pure  love,  prithee  ?  "- 

"  'Tis  self-obliviousness." 
"  And  when  is  love  the  deepest  ?  "- 

"When  most  in  quietness." 

"  And  when  is  love  the  richest  ?  "- 

"  When  giving  all  it  has." 
"  And  say,  how  is  love  uttered  ?  " — 

"  It  loves,  but  nothing  says." 

KALM. 


THE  BLACK  KNIGHT. 

WHITSUNTIDE,  that  season  festal, 
Wood  and  plain  in  mirth  are  drest  all ; 
Rose  the  king  his  court  addressing : 

"  From  chamber  and  hall, 

Of  this  Hofburg  to  all, 
Spring  shall  break  with  bounteous  blessing." 

Drums  and  trumpets  loudly  braying, 
In  the  breeze  red  banners  playing, 

16 
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Gazed  the  king  from  his  balcony ; 
In  the  tiltings  all 
Did  the  valiant  knights  fall, — 

'Gainst  the  king's  son  stood  not  any. 

But  at  last  before  the  barrier 

Riding  came  a  black-mailed  warrior. 

"  Sir  Knight,  your  name  and  blazonry  ?  " 
"  Were  I  to  tell  ye, 
Your  hearts  would  all  fail  ye, — 

King  of  a  mighty  realm  am  I  !  " 

Down  the  lists  as  he  went  riding, 
Heaven's  vault  black  clouds  were  hiding, 
The  palace  self  'gan  shake  amain  : 
At  the  first  lance  thrust 
The  brave  youth  bit  the  dust, — 
Scarce  from  the  ground  could  rise  again. 

Pipe  and  viol  invite  to  dancing, 
Torches  through  the  halls  are  glancing, 
And  there  glides  a  presence  dread  in, 

Asks  the  king's  daughter 

To  let  him  escort  her, 
First  with  him  a  measure  treading. 

In  a  coat  of  black  mail  danced  he, 
In  a  ghastly  fashion  danced  he, 
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Clings  around  her  till  she  shivered ; 

From  bosom  and  hair 

Fell  the  blossoms  so  fair, — 
Fell  to  the  earth  all  pale  and  withered. 

Throng  the  brave  knights  and  fair  ladies 

Where  a  royal  table  laid  is ; 

Himself  'twixt  son  and  daughter  placing, 

With  spirit  deprest 

Did  the  old  monarch  rest, 
Deep  in  thought  upon  them  gazing. 

Wan  the  children  looked,  and  pallid, 
ProfPring  wine,  their  guest  them  rallied, — 
"  Golden  wine  the  spirit  cheereth."- 

Both  of  them  drank  they, 

Politely  him  thank  they, — 
"  Cold  to  us  this  draught  appeareth." 

On  their  father's  breast  reclining, 
Son  and  daughter  sank  entwining, 
From  their  cheeks  all  colour  flying, 

On  which  side  soe'er 

Gazed  the  horror-struck  sire, 
Sees  one  of  his  children  dying. 

*{  Oh,  my  darlings  art  thou  taking, 
In  the  bloom  of  youth  just  breaking  ? 
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Take  their  old,  their  joyless  father." 
Then  said  the  demon 
In  hollow  and  grim  tone, — 

"  Roses  in  the  Spring  I  gather." 

UHLAND. 


FROM  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

IF  I  did  not  love  thee,  darling  Lilli, 
Oh  what  pleasure  in  this  prospect  fair  ! 

And,  again,  did  I  not  love  thee,  Lilli, 

Could  I  my  bliss  find  here  or  find  it  there  ? 

GOETHE. 


SOLDIER'S  FAREWELL. 

I'M  ordered  o5f,  my  Germany ! 
My  Germany,  I  must  away, 
I  must  be  to  thee  a  stranger, 
I  must  be  from  thee  a  ranger, 
My  beloved  Fatherland  ! 

Now  good-bye,  my  darling  mother ! 
Now  good-bye,  and  fare  thee  well ! 
Hast  thou  but  borne  me  in  thy  woe  ? 
Was  I  but  nurtured  for  the  foe  ? 
Oh,  parting  brings  heart  sorrow  ! 
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Now  good-bye,  my  darling  father  ! 
Now  good-bye  and  fare  thee  well  ! 
To  the  mountain-top  be  flying, 
Quickly  down  the  valley  spying, 
Wouldst  thou  take  a  last  farewell. 

Now  good-bye ;  weep  not,  my  sweetheart, 
Redden  not  thine  eyes  ;  good-bye  ! 
Bear  with  patience  what  is  sent  us, 
Life  and  limb  were  only  lent  us, 
They  belong  to  God  on  high. 

Hark  !  the  trumpets  sound  already 
Out  on  yonder  distant  plain ; 
We  must  part, — the  time  is  fleeting  : 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  drum's  loud  beating 
Call  me  to  the  ranks  again. 

Hark  !  the  cannon  balls'  loud  whizzing ! 
Pinging  come  the  bullets  by ; 
May  God  in  His  mercy  hear  me, 
From  the  battle's  tumult  bear  me 
To  your  bosom  happily  ! 
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SOLDIER'S  MORNING  SONG. 

ARISE  ye  from  the  earth,  ho  1 

Ye  sleepers,  to  your  feet ! 
Our  steeds  the  morn  already 

With  joyous  neighings  greetr 
Our  arms  glisten  brightly 

In  morning's  ruddy  glow, 
We  dream  of  victory's  garlands, 

Or  thoughts  on  death  bestow. 

Thou  God  of  grace,  look  on  us, 

From  Thy  pavilion  deign  ! 
Thou  Thyself  hast  bidden  us 

Upon  this  battle  plain. 
Grant  us  to  stand  before  Thee, 

The  victory  assign, 
Christ's  banners  here  are  waving, 

The  battle,  Lord,  is  thine  ! 

Soon  a  morn  shall  dawn  on  us, 
A  morning  mild  and  clear, 

All  holy  men,  the  angel  host 
Expect  it  to  appear. 

Soon  shall  each  true  tender  soul 
Its  light  unveiled  behold, 
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O  break,  thou  day  of  fulness, 
Thou  freedom's  morn  unfold ! 

Then  clang  from  every  tower, 

And  song  from  every  breast, 
And  love  and  joy  of  living, 

And  after  storms  a  rest. 
On  all  the  ways  there  soundeth 

A  glad  victorious  cry, 
We  there,  ye  gallant  heroes, — 

We  there  our  swords  did  ply  ! 

SCHENKENDORF. 


THE   RHINE  WATCH. 

WITH  thunder-peal  a  cry  upbore, 
With  clang  of  arms,  with  ocean's  roar, 
On  to  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine 
Who  will  defend  thy  stream,  O  Rhine  ? 
Dear  Fatherland,  may'st  rest  secure, 
Thy  Rhine  Watch  standeth  firm  and  sure. 

Through  hundred  thousands  speeds  the  cry, 
The  lightning  gleams  in  every  eye, 
Germania's  youth  with  holy  zeal 
Defends  thy  sacred  boundary  well. 
Dear  Fatherland,  may'st  rest  secure, 
The  Rhine  Watch  standeth  firm  and  sure. 
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What  though  heart-broken  I  should  die, 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  at  Gaul's  mercy  lie, 
Rich  as  in  waters  is  thy  flood 
Is  Germany  in  heroes'  blood  ! 
Dear  Fatherland,  may'st  rest  secure, 
Thy  Rhine  Watch  standeth  firm  and  sure. 

To  heaven  his  eyes  he  doth  upraise, 
Whence  saintly  heroes  earthwards  gaze  ; 
Eager  for  fray  he  swears,  "  Thou,  Rhine, 
Shalt  German  keep  as  heart  of  mine  ; 
Dear  Fatherland,  may'st  rest  secure, 
Thy  Rhine  Watch  standeth  firm  and  sure. 

"  As  long  as  blood  flows  in  the  veins, 

As  long  as  glaive  the  hand  retains, 

As  long  as  arms  wield  rifle,  free 

From  foeman's  foot  thy  strand  shall  be. 

Dear  Fatherland,  may'st  rest  secure, 

Thy  Rhine  Watch  standeth  firm  and  sure."- 

Loud  rings  the  oath.     The  stream  speeds  by, 

Our  banners  in  the  breeze  flaunt  high, 

On  to  the  Rhine,  the  German  Rhine  ! 

We  all  are  thy  defenders,  Rhine  ! 

Dear  Fatherland,  may'st  rest  secure, 

Thy  Rhine  Watch  standeth  firm  and  sure  ! 

ARNDT. 
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A   SPRING   EVENING. 

WHAT  is  lovelier, 

What  makes  gladder, 
Than  a  sweet  evening  in  May, 

When  the  flowers  exhale 

In  the  perfumed  gale, 
And  the  clouds  take  the  sunset  ray  : 
When  the  coo  of  the  brooding  bird 
And  the  gnat's  shrilly  hum  are  heard, 

And  the  honey  bee, 

Laden  heavily, 
Is  winging  its  homeward  way  ? 

Then  forth  we  all  roam, 

Wandering  from  home, 
On  the  mossy  turf  to  repose, 

And  list  to  the  tale 

Of  the  nightingale, 

And  the  pipe  that  the  shepherd  blows. 
And  the  notes  of  the  creaking  frogs 
Sound  loud  from  the  sedges  and  bogs, 

Full  of  mirth  and  glee, 

Their  blood  thawing  free, 
After  winter's  ice  and  fogs. 
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Though  night's  shadows  fall, 

We  leave,  one  and  all, 
Our  friends  with  a  lingering  sigh, 

'Neath  God's  canopy 

We  had  rather  be 
Than  the  shelter  our  roofs  supply. 
But  quickly  the  time  is  flying, 
And  onwards  the  night  is  hieing, 

And  gathering  all 

The  stars,  great  and  small, 
That  shine  in  the  vaulted  sky. 

R  RUCKERT. 


THE   ANGLER. 

THE  waters  rushed,  the  waters  swelled, 

An  angler  sat  apart, 
With  quiet  eye  his  hook  beheld, 

Cool  to  the  very  heart. 
And  as  he  sits  and  listens,  lo  ! 

Upward  the  flood  divides, 
And  from  the  parting  waters  slow 

A  dripping  woman  glides. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him  : 
"  Why  dost  my  brood  decoy 
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With  human  wile  and  human  guile, 

In  death's  pangs  to  destroy  ? 
Ah  !  didst  thou  know  how  well  are  they 

Who  underneath  are  found, 
Thou'dst  take  the  plunge  without  delay, 

And  first  wouldst  feel  thee  sound. 

"  Doth  not  the  dear  sun  fetch  a  grace, 

And  moon,  too,  from  the  sea? 
Shines  not  her  billow-breathing  face 

With  two -fold  purity  ? 
Allures  thee  not  this  depth  of  heaven, 

This  moist  transfused  blue? 
Allures  thee  not  thy  own  face  even 

Into  this  endless  dew  ?  " 

The  waters  swelled,  the  waters  rushed, 

And  wet  his  naked  feet, 
As  through  his  heart  a  yearning  gushed, 

As  him  his  love  did  greet. 
She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  him  : 

Then  with  him  all  was  o'er ; 
Half  drew  she  him,  half  sank  he  in, 

And  seen  was  he  no  more. 

GOETHE. 
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FOUND. 

INTO  the  forest 

Lonely  I  went, 
And  nought  to  seek  there 

Was  my  intent. 

In  shade  a  flower 

There  did  I  spy, 
Like  a  star  shining, 

Bright  as  an  eye. 

Straight  would  I  pluck  it : 

Then  said  it  sly, 
"  Would'st  thou  me  gather 

Only  to  die  ?  " 

It  and  its  rootlets 

Digging  with  care 
To  home  and  garden 

Safely  I  bare. 

In  spot  secluded 

Planted  again 
Buddeth  it  ever, 

And  blooms  amain. 

GOETHE. 
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DECLARATION   OF  WAR. 

OH  would  I  were  as  fair 

As  the  country  lasses  round, 

Their  yellow  hats  they  wear  with 
Rose-coloured  ribbons  bound. 

Faith  in  one's  own  beauty 
Was,  I  thought,  allowed, 

In  town  I  aye  believed 
All  my  lover  avowed. 

Now,  alas  !  in  spring  all 
My  happiness  is  gone  ; 

The  country  lassies  lure  him, 
Tis  they  draw  him  on. 

In  my  dress  every  hour 

Some  change  there  is  found, 

My  bodice  is  longer, 
My  petticoat  round. 

Wear  a  yellowish  hat, 

And  a  kerchief  like  snow, 

And  blossoming  clover 
With  others  I  mow. 
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Should  he  e'er  'midst  the  band 

Something  elegant  spy, 
The  amorous  youngster 

He  beckons  me  nigh. 

I  bashful  approach,  he 

Does  not  recognize, 
My  cheeks  he  then  pinches 

And  looks  in  my  eyes. 

The  city  dame  you, 

Ye  lassies,  defies, 
And  doubled  attractions 

Secure  her  the  prize. 

GOETHE. 

MAY  SONG. 

'MIDST  the  wheat  and  the  corn, 
'Midst  bush,  briar,  and  thorn, 
'Midst  the  trees  and  the  grass, 
Whither,  I  pray, 
Goes  my  lass  ? 

Found  my  sweetheart 
Not  at  home  ; 
True  heart,  sweetheart, 
Needs  must  roam. 
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Buddeth,  bloweth 
Beauteous  May, 
Sweetheart  goeth 
Free  and  gay. 

At  the  rocks  by  the  brook, 
Where  the  sweet  kiss  I  took, 
That  first  in  the  grass, 
Doth  someone  pass  ? 
Is't  my  lass  ? 

GOETHE. 


CALL  TO  ARMS. 

ARISE,  ye  hosts  Teutonic, 

For  holy  war  prepare  ! 
To  you,  in  death  or  victory, 

God  will  Himself  declare. 
With  God  the  Just,  Almighty, 

Speed  joyous  to  the  strife  ; 
And  fight  ye  for  your  country, 

For  parents,  children,  wife  ! 

Arise  !  salvation's  token 
Upon  your  helms  ye  bear : 

With  this  must  hell  be  broken, 
And  Satan's  self  despair. 
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If  only  ye  are  earnest, 

And  with  true  hearts  believe, 

What  bitter  pangs  to  spare  you 
God's  Son  Himself  did  grieve  ! 

Then,  up  !  for  Teuton  honour, 

Ye  Teutons,  take  your  stand  ! 
The  best  shield  for  your  cohorts 

Is  right  and  Fatherland. 
The  noblest  cry  we  utter 

Is  liberty  by  far  ; 
Whene'er  her  banners  flutter 

E'en  children  heroes  are. 

Then  rise,  ye  host  Teutonic  ! 

For  holy  war  prepare  ! 
To  you,  in  death  or  victory, 

God  will  Himself  declare. 
Tho'  hell  and  all  its  legions 

Should  overwhelm  the  land, 
Ye'll  scatter  them  before  ye, 

As  breakers  drive  the  sand  ! 

ARNDT. 
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THE  THREE  COMRADES. 

THREE  soldiers  comrades  were  they, 
They  marched  the  foe  to  meet ; 

And  side  by  side  each  other 
Did  oft  in  battle  greet. 

The  first  he  was  an  Austrian, 
The  next  from  Prussia  came  ; 

And  each  with  equal  ardour 
Did  vaunt  his  country's  fame. 

From  whence  then  was  the  other  ? 

No  son  of  Austria  he, 
Nor  was  he  reared  in  Prussia ; 

He  hailed  from  Germany. 

And  as  the  three  together 

Forth  to  the  battle  went ; 
Amidst  their  ranks  the  foeman 

A  storm  of  grape-shot  sent. 

Then  down  all  three  together 
At  one  fell  blow  were  struck. 

The  first  he  cried  in  anguish, 
"  Fair  Austria,  good  luck  !  " 

'7 
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The  next,  "  Hurrah  for  Prussia  !  " 

Cried,  as  life  ebbed  away  ; 
The  third  one  calmly  dying — - 

What  did  the  third  one  say  ? 

He  cried,  "  Hurrah  for  Germany  !  " 
This  heard  his  comrades  twain, 

As  right  and  left  beside  him 
They  sank  upon  the  plain. 

And  there  as  they  were  sinking, 
(While  he  lay  still  between), 

To  right  and  left  upon  him 
They  both  of  them  did  lean. 

Then  cried  he  in  the  middle, 

"  For  Germany  Hurrah  !  " 
And  both  the  same  did  with  him 

Cry,  only  louder  far. 

As  'midst  the  battle's  tumult 
Death's  angel  swift  passed  by 

Bearing  a  branch  of  palm,  he 
Three  dead  men  did  espy. 

Of  words  he  yet  the  traces 

Upon  their  lips  could  see, 
One  cry  in  Death's  embraces, 

"  Hurrah  for  Germany  !  " 
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His  wings  he  spread  around  them, 

As  there  they  all  three  lay, 
To  highest  heaven  he  bore  them 

To  live  with  God  for  aye. 

RUCKERT. 


COMFORT  AT  PARTING. 

THINGS  cannot  so  always  continue 
Here  under  the  changeable  moon  ; 

All  with  us  that  this  world  inhabit 
Do  blossom  and  fade  away  soon. 

There's  many  a  merry  companion, 

Ere  we  were,  hath  lived  and  hath  laughed, 

To  whom  'neath  the  turf  now  reposing 
In  love  let  a  goblet  be  quaffed. 

There's  many  a  merry  companion 
Long  after  we're  gone  will  be  gay, 

To  us  'neath  the  turf  then  reposing 
A  like  loving  tribute  will  pay. 

We  sit  down  so  fondly  together, 

We  hold  to  each  other  so  fast : 
Each  lightens  the  care  of  the  other, 

Ah  !  would  it  might  ever  so  last. 
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But  since  it  can't  always  continue, 

Let  mirth  keep  a  place  in  your  breast, 

Who  knows  how  soon  fortune  may  send  us 
Scattered  wide  to  the  east  and  the  west  ? 

But  tho'  sundered  wide  from  each  other, 
Our  hearts  shall  remain  ever  near ; 

And  all  of  us,  all  shall  be  gladdened 
When  anyone's  luck  shall  appear. 

And  should  we  again  here  together 
Life's  path  ever  varying  tread, 

Again  to  a  merry  finale 

A  merry  beginning  we'll  wed. 

A.  V.  KOTZEBUE. 


THE   TRUSTY   COMRADE. 

ONCE  a  trusty  comrade  had  I, 
No  better  in  the  world  than  he^ 
And  at  the  drum's  loud  rattle 
He  forth  unto  the  battle 
Marched  step  by  step  with  me. 

Presently  whizzed  by  a  bullet, 
Was't  for  me,  or  meant  for  thee  ? 
Alas  !  I  saw  him  lying 
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Just  at  my  feet,  fast  dying, 
As  though  a  part  of  me. 

To  clasp  my  hand  fain  would  he, 
Just  as  I  had  to  load  ; 
"  No  hand  can  I  be  giving ; 
Mayst  thou  for  ever  living, 
Dear  comrade,  be  with  God  ! " 

UHLAND. 


THE   SONG   OF   THE   RHINE. 

OUR  Rhine  the  free,  the  German 
They  ne'er  shall  take  away, 

Though  like  the  hungry  raven 
They  clamour  for  the  prey. 

While  clad  in  verdant  vesture 
With  tranquil  course  it  flows, 

While  on  its  breast  an  oar  blade 
Shall  strike  its  sounding  blows. 

Ah  no  !  they  shall  not  have  it, 
Our  free  and  German  Rhine, 

As  long  as  German  bosoms 
Are  kindled  by  its  wine. 
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As  long  as  in  its  current 

The  rocks  still  firm  abide ; 
As  long  as  spire  and  turret 

Are  mirrored  in  its  tide. 

Our  free  and  German  river 

They  shall  not  take  away, 
Whilst  court  to  our  fair  maidens 

Our  fiery  youth  shall  pay. 

As  long  as  float  of  angler 

Shall  raise  the  finny  prey ; 
As  long  as  lips  of  minstrel 

Shall  sing  a  German  lay. 

Our  Rhine,  the  free,  the  German 
Shall  ne'er  pass  to  our  foes, 

Until  the  last  brave  hero 
Beneath  its  stream  repose. 

NICH  BECKER. 


DREAM  PICTURES. 

A  DREAM  uncouth,  strange,  horrible 
Did  me  with  fear,  yet  rapture,  fill ; 
Its  weird  scenes  float  before  me  yet, 
And  tumults  wild  my  soul  beset. 
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It  was  a  garden  wondrous  fair, 
Right  glad  was  I  to  wander  there ; 
Gay  flowers  looked  on  me  many  an  one, 
And  great  delight  I  had  thereon. 

There  little  birds  were  carolling, 
And  songs  of  love  did  joyous  sing ; 
The  ruddy  sun,  all  golden  rayed, 
Did  o'er  the  flowers  gay  colours  spread. 

From  fragrant  herbs  sweet  odours  flow, 
And  mild  and  soft  the  zephyrs  blow ; 
All  glitters,  all  things  laugh  with  glee, 
And  smiling  show  their  pomp  to  me. 

In  midst  of  all  this  flow'ry  land 
A  marble  fountain  clear  doth  stand ; 
And  there  a  maiden  fair  I  see 
A  white  robe  washing  busily. 

Her  cheeks  so  sweet,  her  eyes  so  mild, 
A  saint-like  flaxen-headed  child ; 
And  as  I  gaze  I  find  that  she, 
Though  strange,  is  yet  well  known  to  me. 

She  labours  hard,  that  maiden  fair, 
And  chants  the  while  this  eldritch  air : 
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"  Flow,  flow,  thou  little  streamlet  bright, 
And  wash  for  me  this  garment  white." 

I  went  and  to  that  maid  drew  near, 
"  Oh  !  say,"  I  whispered  in  her  ear, 
"  Thou  maiden  sweet,  and  passing  fair, 
For  whom  is  that  white  garment  there  ?  " 

Then  said  she  quickly,  "  Ready  be, 
The  grave  clothes  here  I  wash  for  thee." 
The  maiden  this  had  scarcely  said 
When  light  as  foam  the  vision  fled. 

Then  wafted  by  a  spell  I  stood 

Within  a  wild  and  desert  wood, 

Thy  trees  to  heaven  their  branches  raught ; 

I  stood  spell-bound,  and  thought  and  thought. 

But  hark  !  what  is  that  muffled  sound 
Like  distant  axe-blows  echoing  round  ? 
Thro'  bush,  thro'  brake  I  run  apace, 
And  come  into  an  open  space. 

In  this  green  interspace  of  wood, 
Right  in  the  midst  an  oak  tree  stood ; 
And  lo  !  that  wondrous  maid,  the  same 
Hewed  with  an  axe  an  oaken  stem. 
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Blow  follows  blow,  no  pause,  she  swings 
Her  axe ;  meanwhile  this  dirge  she  sings  : 
"  Iron  white  and  bright,  make  haste, 
And  hew  me  out  an  oaken  chest." 

I  went  and  to  that  maid  drew  near, 
And  thus  I  whispered  in  her  ear ; 
"  Thou  maiden  passing  fair,  declare 
For  whom  that  oaken  chest  dost  square  ?  " 

She  quickly  said,  "  No  time  to  spare, 
For  you  a  coffin  here  I  square ; " 
The  maiden  this  had  scarcely  said 
When  light  as  foam  the  vision  fled. 

It  lay  so  dim,  it  lay  so  wide, 
A  bare,  bare  heath  on  every  side  ; 
1  knew  not  what  it  all  might  bode, 
And  inly  shuddering  there  I  stood. 

And  as  I  further  onwards  fare, 

Of  a  white  streak  I  was  aware  ; 

I  hastened,  hastened,  stood,  once  more 

I  see  the  maid  I  saw  before. 

Stood  on  the  heath  that  fair  white  maid, 
And  dug  the  earth  deep  with  a  spade ; 
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To  look  on  her  I  was  afeared, 

She  looked  so  fair,  and  oh,  so  weird  ! 

She  laboured  hard,  that  maiden  fair, 
And  hums  meanwhile  this  eldritch  air ; 
"  Wide  and  deep,  O  keen,  broad  spade, 
Let  this  grave  by  thee  be  made." 

I  went  and  to  that  maid  drew  near, 
And  thus  I  whispered  in  her  ear  : 
"  Thou  wondrous  maid,  declare  to  me 
What  meaneth  here  this  grave  I  see  ?  " 

She  quickly  said,  "  Be  still,  I  have 
Dug  out  for  thee  a  cool,  cool  grave." 
When  thus  to  me  the  maid  replied, 
Behold  !  the  grave  gaped  open  wide. 

And  as  I  in  that  grave  looked  down 
Cold  shudders  thro'  my  body  ran ; 
And  in  the  grave's  abyss  so  deep 
I  headlong  fell — and  woke  from  sleep. 

HEINE. 
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FROM  THE  HARTZ  JOURNEY: 
MOUNTAIN  IDYL. 

OUT  of  doors  the  moon  so  silent 
Hides  her  light  behind  the  pines  ; 

And  the  lamp  within  our  chamber, 
Flickering  dimly,  scarcely  shines. 

But  my  two  blue  stars  are  shining 

With  a  brighter  light  within  ; 
And  the  rose  lips  of  my  darling, 

Prattling  sweetly,  thus  begin  : 

"  Manikins  and  elfish  people 
Rob  our  bread  and  bacon  store, 

And  at  night  what's  in  the  cupboard 
In  the  morning  is  no  more. 

"  Of  the  cream  this  elfish  people 
Sipping  make  a  dainty  meal ; 

And  the  milk  bowl  leave  uncovered, 
That  the  cat  the  rest  may  steal. 

"  And  that  cat,  she  is  a  sorceress, 

For  she  creeps  when  night  storms  lower 

Up  that  haunted  hill  above  us, 
To  the  old  and  ruined  tower. 
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"  There  a  castle  once  was  standing, 
Full  of  mirth  and  weapons  bright ; 

In  the  torch-dance  round  were  swinging 
Squire  and  dame  and  shining  knight. 

"  But  this  castle  and  the  people 
Cursed  were  by  a  sorceress  foul ; 

And  there's  nothing  left  but  ruins 
Haunted  by  the  bat  and  owl. 

"  But  my  aunt  who  died,  once  told  me, 
When  the  proper  word  is  found, 

At  the  fitting  time  is  spoken, 
On  the  proper  spot  of  ground, 

"  That  with  sudden  change  these  ruins 
Will  become  a  castle  bright ; 

And  again  in  jocund  dances 

Join  will  lady,  squire  and  knight. 

"  And  his  are  the  folk  and  castle 
Who  has  found  the  proper  word ; 

Drums  and  trumpets  sound  allegiance 
To  him  as  their  youthful  lord." 

Thus  to  blossom  burst  the  legends 
From  those  lips  of  roseate  hue  ; 
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And  the  gushing  bright  eyes  o'er  them 
Azure,  star-like  radiance  threw. 

Round  my  hands  her  golden  tresses 
Winds  that  maiden  o'er  and  o'er, 

Gives  pet  names  to  all  my  fingers, 
Kisses,  laughs  and  speaks  no  more. 

And  all  in  that  silent  chamber 

Strikes  one  so  familiarly ; 
Press  and  table  to  me  seeming 

Old  acquaintances  to  be. 

Kindly  solemn  ticks  the  house  clock, 
And  the  scarce  heard  zither  seems 

Of  itself  to  music  waking, 
And  I  sit  as  one  that  dreams. 

Now  must  be  the  very  moment, 

This  the  very  spot  of  ground, 
And  from  out  my  lips  is  gliding, 

As  I  live,  the  very  sound  ! 

Seest  thou  not  how  midnight  trembles 
Dying,  and  the  morning  breaks  ? 

Stream  and  pinewood  babble  loudly, 
And  the  ancient  hill  awakes. 
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Zither  music,  elfish  carols 

From  the  mountain  cleft  ring  out, 

And  with  spring's  luxuriant  blossom 
Flowers,  a  perfect  forest,  sprout. 

Flowers,  a  gorgeous  wealth  of  blossom, 
Leaves  wide-spreading,  mystic,  weird, 

Fragrant,  many-hued,  and  quivering, 
As  with  some  wild  passion  stirred. 

Roses,  flame-like,  ruddy  glowing 
Flashing  from  the  press  of  flower, 

Lilies,  like  to  crystal  pillars, 
Shooting  up  to  heaven  tower. 

Large  as  suns  the  stars  are  gazing 
Downwards  with  a  yearning  gleam  ; 

In  the  lily's  giant  chalice 

Floods  of  light  and  radiance  stream. 

Yet  we  two,  my  little  darling, 

Greater  changes  undergo, 
For  around  us  fling  their  glories 

Gold  and  silk  and  torch-light  glow. 

You  are  now  a  lovely  princess, 
And  this  cot  a  castle  bright ; 

Where  are  revelling  and  dancing 

Squire  and  dame  and  shining  knight. 
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And  for  me,  I  now  am  master 

Of  this  castle,  folk  and  thee  ; 
Drums  and  trumpets  pay  allegiance 

To  my  youthful  majesty. 

HEINE. 

THE  GOLDSMITHS   DAUGHTER. 

A  GOLDSMITH  in  his  shop  sat ;  round 
Gleamed  many  a  gem  and  pearl. 

"  The  rarest  jewel  I  have  found, 
Thou  art  to  me,  Helene, 
My  darling  little  girl !  " 

One  day  came  in  a  knight  so  fine  : 

"  Oh  welcome,  maiden  fair, 
And  welcome,  worthy  goldsmith  mine  \ 

Make  me  a  costly  garland 

For  my  sweet  bride  to  wear." 

And  when  the  garland  had  been  made, 

Bright  rays  of  light  it  flung ; 
In  sadness  then  Helene  the  maid, 

All  as  she  sat  there  lonely, 

Upon  her  arm  it  hung. 

"  O  wondrous  happy  bride  to  have 
This  little  crown  to  wear  ; 
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Oh,  gave  to  me  knight  true  and  brave 
A  garland  but  of  roses, 
Twere  joy  beyond  compare." 

Not  long  again  the  knight  stept  in, 
The  garland  well  he  eyed : 

"  O  make  me,  worthy  goldsmith  mine, 
A  little  ring  of  diamonds 
For  my  sweet  darling  bride." 

And  when  the  little  ring  was  made 

Of  diamonds  rich  and  rare, 
In  sadness  did  Helene,  the  maid, 

All  as  she  sat  there  lonely, 

It  on  her  finger  wear. 

"  O  wondrous  happy  bride  to  have 
This  little  ring  to  wear  ! 

Oh,  gave  to  me  knight  true  and  brave 
A  lock  of  hair,  that  only 
Were  joy  beyond  compare  !  " 

Not  long  again  the  knight  came  in, 

And  well  the  ring  he  eyed : 
"  Thou  hast,  O  worthy  goldsmith  mine, 

Right  well  these  presents  fashioned 

For  my  sweet  darling  bride  ! 
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"  Fain  would  I  know  how  they  will  do 

So  come,  fair  maid,  to  me, 
That  I  may  first  essay  on  you 

The  bride  dress  of  my  darling, 

For  fair  as  you  is  she." 

'Twas  on  a  Sunday's  early  morn, 
Then  did  the  beauteous  maid 

With  special  care  herself  adorn, 
For  she  to  church  was  going 
All  in  her  best  arrayed. 

Before  him  glowing  see  her  now 
In  sweet  confusion  stand  ! 

He  placed  the  garland  on  her  brow, 
Ring  on  her  finger  slipping, 
Then  seized  her  by  the  hand. 

"  O  Helene  sweet !     O  Helene  fair  ! 
To  end  the  jest  is  played ; 

You  are  the  bride  beyond  compare  : 
For  you  the  golden  garland, 
For  you  the  ring  was  made. 

"  Midst  gold  and  pearls  and  jewels  fine 
You  have  been  growing  here, 

18 
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And  that  to  you  must  be  a  sign 
That  in  the  highest  honour 
With  me  you  will  appear." 

UHLAND. 


THE   RING. 

A  KNIGHT  one  morning  wand'ring 
Across  the  meadows  came  ; 

Thus  thought  he,  sadly  pond'ring 
Upon  his  lovely  dame  : — 

"  My  darling  ring,  discover, 
I  prithee,  frank  and  free, 

Thou  pledge  of  my  dear  lover, 
How  stands  her  truth  to  me  ?  " 

As  o'er  this  he  would  ponder, 
It  sprang  from  off  his  hand, 

It  hopped  and  rolled  off  yonder 
Across  the  meadow  land. 

With  nimble  fingers  minded 

To  catch  it  as  it  went, 
The  golden  flowers  him  blinded, 

And  grass  with  dew  besprent 
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A  falcon  this  espying 

That  on  a  lime-tree  was, 
Down  from  the  summit  flying 

Swooped  on  it  in  the  grass. 

Then  soared  on  mighty  pinions 

Into  the  air  away, 
And  fain  were  his  companions 

To  steal  the  golden  prey. 

But  none  for  all  their  striving 

Could  winner  of  it  be, 
It  fell :  he  saw  it  diving, 

And  falling  in  the  sea. 

The  fish,  in  joy  and  wonder, 

The  golden  bait  would  bite  ; 
The  ring  kept  sinking  under 

Until  'twas  lost  to  sight. 

"  Flowers,  grass  were  thee  devouring 
When  thou  wast  on  the  ground ; 

When  in  the  air  upsoaring 

The  birds  were  thronging  round. 

"  O  ring,  in  the  seas  deep  under 
To  catch  thee  the  fishes  all  vie, 

Of  my  darling's  truth  I  wonder 

Is  that  the  true  history  ?  "        UHLAND. 
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THE   HUNTING  AT   WINCHESTER. 

KING  WILLIAM  had  a  heavy  dream  ; 

He  sprang  up  with  a  bound, 
Then  off  to  hunt  in  Winchester  wood 

He  called  his  lords  around. 

And  as  they  come  before  the  wood, 
The  king  he  there  stands  still, 

And  hands  to  each  a  goodly  shaft 
Who  to  hunt  or  shoot  had  will. 

The  king  comes  to  a  lofty  oak, 

A  hart  springs  out  amain  ; 
The  monarch  quickly  bent  his  bow, 

But  the  bow-string  snapt  in  twain. 

Sir  Titan  takes  a  better  aim, 
And  sends  his  shaft  well  home, 

And  pierced  clean  thro'  the  monarch's  heart 
From  whom  that  shaft  had  come. 

Sir  Titan  thro'  the  forest  flies, 

Flies  over  land  and  sea, 
Flies  like  a  frightened  beast  away, 

Nor  e'er  at  rest  can  be. 
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Prince  Henry  thro'  the  forest  rode, 

Found  many  a  hart  and  roe. 
"  A  nobler  beast  fain  would  I  see 

By  the  royal  shaft  laid  low." 

An  anxious  train  of  noble  lords 
Come  up,  and  soon  make  known 

The  tidings  of  the  monarch's  death, 
And  place  on  his  head  the  crown. 

"  Upon  this  rueful  hunting  morn 

Rich  booty  dost  thou  gain, 
For  thou  hast  now,  O  mighty  lord, 

The  noble  leopard  ta'en." 

UHLAND. 


WAR   HARVEST   SONG. 

THE  corn  is  ripe,  and  gay  and  blithe 
The  fields  invite  the  mower's  scythe. 
Who  forces  sword  in  reaper's  hand  ? 
Who  waves  the  flaming  battle  brand  ? 

The  Corsican  across  the  Rhine 
For  our  prosperity  doth  pine  ; 
His  harvest  fails  :  in  jealous  ire 
To  our  rich  fields  he  doth  aspire. 
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Unanimous,  as  ne'er  before, 
From  hearth  and  home  our  sons  outpour, 
One  hand,  one  heart,  one  host  they  stand 
For  our  united  Fatherland. 

Together  peasants,  princes  proud, 
Whatever  springs  from  German  blood, 
"  To  arms  !  to  arms  ! "  one  only  cry 
From  Alps  to  Sound, — all  Germany  ! 

Afield  !  afield !  the  harvest  blithe 
Is  beckoning  to  the  mower's  scythe  ; 
Not  empty  straw  in  vain  we  mow : 
We  reap  the  corn  of  Waterloo. 

The  full  ripe  corn  of  Waterloo, 
Oh  hasten,  German  sword,  to  mow  ! 
Nor  deem  thy  harvest  work  be  done 
'Til  Alsace  and  Lorraine  be  won  ! 

W.  MOLTKE. 


BARBAROSSA  IN  KYFFHAUSER. 

LONG  ages  in  a  castle 

Deep  underneath  the  ground 

The  ancient  Barbarossa 
By  magic  art  is  bound. 
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Death  hath  no  power  upon  him, 

He  liveth  still,  and  deep 
Within  this  hidden  castle 

He's  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

The  glories  of  his  empire 

Are  buried  with  him  there, 
And  will  in  fitting  season 

Again  with  him  appear. 

The  throne  whereon  he's  seated 

Of  ivory  is  made, 
The  table  is  of  marble 

Whereon  he  rests  his  head. 

His  beard  it  is  not  flaxen  : 

Like  living  flame  it  glows, 
And  groweth  thro'  the  table 

Where  doth  his  chin  repose. 

As  if  in  dreams  he  noddeth 

With  half-closed  blinking  eye, 
And  after  lapse  of  ages 

A.  page  he  beckons  nigh. 

He  murmurs  in  his  slumber, 
"  Go  forth,  thou  dwarf,  and  spy 

If  as  of  yore  the  ravens 

Still  round  the  mountain  fly. 
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"  And  if  the  ancient  ravens 
Still  flying  round  you  see, 
Here  must  I  sleep  enchanted 

Another  century." 

FR.  RUCKERT. 


BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

How  hot  the  air  !  how  anxious  all ! 

But  not  one  craven  heart  to-day ; 
One  German  bond  doth  all  inspire 

With  a  fierce  longing  for  the  fray. 

No  German  "  Bund  "  as  heretofore, 

'Tis  unity's  true  soul  elate ; 
Which  bursting  into  flames  our  hosts 

To  holy  war  doth  dedicate. 

That  spirit  'tis  to  ripeness  brought 

By  history's  sun,  that  spirit  bold, 
That,  gifted  with  prophetic  sight, 

Our  hoary  legends  oft  foretold. 

"  Still  wheel  the  ravens  round  the  hill  ?  " — 
"  They've  vanished,  sire. "  With  kindling  mien 

The  Kaiser  heard  the  dwarf  reply : 
"  Not  vain  my  trust  in  God  hath  been. 
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"  The  German  race  at  last  is  one ; 

Keep  ever  so  ;  with  shining  shield 
I  lead  thy  hosts  (thy  hero  swears) 

To  slaughter  on  the  battle-field." 

Then  speed  ye  to  the  holy  war, 
As  in  "  thirteen  "  ye  led  the  van  ; 

That  in  the  day  of  victory 

We  fail  not  of  one  German  man. 

And  can  ye  not  as  soldiers  join 
The  wild  fight  of  that  bloody  day  ? 

In  other  fields  ye  may  contend, 
And  share  the  honours  of  the  fray. 

Wielding  your  pen  instead  of  sword 
Hast  uttered  song  that  could  inflame  ? 

7Tis  one  as  tho'  ye  fought  with  us ; 
The  victor's  palm  ye  well  may  claim. 

Hast  thou  refreshed  with  meat  and  drink 
The  fainting  soul,  or  in  their  need 

Succoured  the  wounded  unto  death  ? 
Thou  may'st  wear  laurel  for  that  deed. 

Ye  who  with  words  of  holy  trust 
The  struggling  soul  awake  to  life  ; 

Ye,  too,  have  borne  the  battle's  brunt, 
For  German  unity  ye  strive. 
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Then  speed  ye  to  the  holy  war 
As  in  "  thirteen  "  ye  led  the  van, 

That  in  the  day  of  victory 

We  fail  not  of  one  German  man. 

A.  KAUFMAN. 

20/7*  July,  1870. 

TO  THE  FRENCH  NATION. 

A  WAR,  a  war  !  again  more  blood  effusion, 

Who  to  a  flame  hath  fanned  the  nation's  scorn  ? 
We  see  the  full  sheaves  stand  in  rank  profusion : 

Who  tramples  in  the  dust  our  golden  corn  ? 
Scarce  have  the  scars  of  former  wars  done  healing, 

Scarce  grows  the  grass  for  multitudes  of  slain  ; 
And  now  again  the  battle's  thunder  pealing, 

For  nothing,  for  a  senseless  dream  and  vain  ! 

O  Western  people,  thou  proud  Frankish  nation, 

Is  this  thy  voice  that  sounds  the  battle  cry  ? 
Thou  striver  after  mind  illumination, 

Thou  whilom  prophet  of  humanity  ! 
Wouldst  thou  bring   strife,  and   blood,  and   corpses 
bleaching  ? 

Wouldst  thou  the  curse  of  after  times  bespeak  ? 
Desist,  we  would  fraternal  hands  be  reaching 

To  you,  ye  Gothic  race,  that  freedom  seek  ! 
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Is  not  Alsace  to  us  of  right  belonging  ? 

Sings  not  of  Strasburg  many  a  German  lay  ? 
For  the  Vosges  ridge  we  have  no  greedy  longing, 

Yet  our  Rhine  border  wouldst  thou  steal  away ! 
No,  never  thou,  but  he  who  on  Seine's  borders 

Clamours  for  battle  with  imperious  might ; 
That  despot  with  paid  hordes  obeying  orders, 

Not  those  who  fought  the  revolution's  fight ! 

Be  firm  and  tranquil  to  war's  invitation ; 

With  thousand  vetos  answer  back  again ; 
"  We  first  must  give  our  freedom  firm  foundation, 

A  free-folk  should  true  brotherhood  maintain." 
Give  not  ambition  place,  that  blind  is  ever, 

The  rift  in  minds  gape  widely  as  it  may ; 
A  foreign  foe  will  find  no  feuds  that  sever, 

But  one  great  brotherhood  in  arms  to-day ! 

Hands  off  the  sword!  Still  smiles  the  summer's  blessing. 

Woe  !  should  the  people's  storm  burst  o'er  the  land  : 
Tho'  for  the  battle  German  swords  are  whetting, 

And  strong  and  vigorous  is  the  German  hand, 
Tho'  in  our  bosoms  hearts  are  fiercely  glowing, — 

Oh,  stir  ye  not  the  battle's  smoking  brand ! 
Yet  must  it  be  ? — then  from  our  veins  be  flowing 

Our  blood's  last  drop  for  our  dear  Fatherland. 

EMILE  RITTERSHAUS. 
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THE  MINSTREL'S  CURSE. 

THERE  stood  in  bygone  ages  a  castle  proud  and  grand, 
Far  to  the  azure  ocean  gleaming  brightly  o'er  the  land ; 
Around  it  fragrant  gardens  rich  wreaths  of  blossom 

made, 
Where  with  a  rainbow  radiance  the  fountains  freshly 

played. 

A  haughty  king,  victorious,  who  many  realms  did  own, 
There,  pale  and  stern  of  visage,  was  seated  on  his  throne ; 
For  all  he  thinks  is  horror,  and  rage  his  visage  lights, 
And  all  he  speaks  is  torture,  and  blood  is  all  he  writes. 

Once  came  there  to  this  castle  a  noble  minstrel  pair, 
The  one  with  locks  all  golden,  the  other  grey  of  hair, 
A  harp  the  old  man  carried,  a  charger  proud  he  rode, 
And  by  his  bridle  gaily  his  blooming  comrade  strode. 

Thus  spake  he  to   the  stripling,  "  Make  ready  now, 

my  son, 
Our  deepest  songs  bethink  thee,  and  wake  our  fullest 

tone  ; 
Put  forth  our  utmost  effort,  sing  love  and  woe  and 

smart, 
Our   task   this  day   to  soften   this   monarch's   stony 

heart." 
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Within  the  pillar'd  chamber  now  stand  the  minstrel  pair, 
Upon  a  throne  so  stately  sit  king  and  consort  fair : 
The  king  in  awful  splendour  like  north  lights  red  and 

wild, 
And  as  the  full  moon  shining  his  consort  fair  and  mild. 

Then  struck  the  chords  the  minstrel,  he  struck  them 

wondrous  full, 

And  richer,  ever  richer  the  swelling  notes  did  roll ; 
In  floods  of  sound  celestial  the  youth's  clear  voice  is 

poured : 
Like   choir   of   spirits   hollow   the   old   man's   notes 

accord. 

They  sing  of  love  and  spring-time,  and  blessed  golden 

days, 

$f  freedom  and  of  honour  :  faith,  holiness  they  praise  ; 
They  sing  of  all  the  pleasures  that  thro'  human  bosoms 

thrill ; 
Of  lofty  aspirations  that  the  hearts  of  man  can  fill. 

The  courtiers  in  a  circle  their  scoffing  jests  forego, 
The  monarch's  haughty  warriors  before  their  God  bow 

low  ; 

The  queen  herself  dissolving  in  rapture  and  sweet  pain 
The  rose  that  decked  her  bosom  threw  to  the  minstrel 

twain. 
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"  Ye  have  cajoled  my  subjects,  my  queen  too  would 

ye  take  ! " 
The  monarch  cries  in  anger,  his  frame  fierce  passions 

shake, 
He  hurled  his  gleaming  dagger  :  thro'  the  youth's  breast 

it  rushed ; 
Instead  of  golden  carols  a  purple  torrent  gushed. 

Then  all  the  host  of  hearers  were  scattered  as  by  storm  ; 
The  old  man's  arms  supported  the  stripling's  lifeless 

form ; 
He  wraps  his  mantle  round  him  and  sets  him  on  his 

steed, 
Arid  binding  him  securely  the  castle  quits  with  speed. 

But  'neath  the  lofty  postern  the  hoary  minstrel  stands, 
And  there  his  harp  so  priceless  he  seizes  in  his  hands, 
He  dashed  it  'gainst  the  marble,  it  fell  in  fragments 

round ; 
The  castle  and  the  garden  this  awful  curse  resound  :— 

"  Woe  to  thee,  haughty  castle !  may  no  melodious  strain 
Or  tones  of  harp  be  sounding  within  thy  walls  again  ; 
No,  groans  and  sighings  only,  and  steps  of  slavish 

dread, 
Till  ye  to  mould  and  ruin  the  God  of  vengeance  tread  ! 
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"Woe  to  ye,  fragrant  gardens,  in  the  May  month's 

smiling  light, 

The  dead  man's  face  distorted  I  offer  to  your  sight, 
That  ye  may  parch  and  wither,  that  every  fount  be 

dry, 
That  ye  in  future  ages  may  waste  and  stony  lie ! 

"  Woe  to  thee,  cursed  murderer  !    Let  minstrels   ban 

thy  name ; 
In  vain  be  all  thy  yearnings  for  the  bloody  wreaths  of 

fame; 

Thy  name  let  be  forgotten,  in  night  eternal  veiled, 
And  like  the  last  death-rattle  in  empty  air  exhaled  ! 

The  old  man  he  has  spoken,  his  words  to  heaven  re- 
sound, 

Its  walls  in  ruin  crumble,  its  halls  are  strewn  around ; 

Of  vanished  pomp  the  witness  one  pillar  stands  up- 
right, 

And  that  already  crumbling  may  fall  ere  comes  the 
night. 

No  fragrant  gardens  round  it,  but  waste  and  desert 

land; 
No  trees  their  shades  are  spreading,  no  rills  gush  from 

the  sand  ; 
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That  monarch's  name  no  ballads,  no  epic  songs  re- 
hearse, 

All  sunken  and  forgotten.   This  is  the  minstrel's  curse. 

UHLAND. 


MORNING  SONG. 

ARISE  !  the  day  is  dawning, 

The  clouds  are  glowing  bright ; 
Refreshed  with  breath  of  morning 

Our  hearts  beat  free  and  light. 
O'er  town  and  meadow  blowing 

The  breezes  joyous  play, 
The  Gallic  cocks  loud  crowing 

Salute  the  German  day. 

So  long  in  holy  sorrow 

Thy  name  is  whispered  low, 
Dear  Fatherland,  how  sweetly 

That  name  is  ringing  now  ! 
"  The  old  disunion's  banished," 

They  shout  from  shore  to  shore, 
"  We  take  our  rightful  station, 

To  lose  again  no  more." 

Howe'er  with  savage  fury 
Our  haughty  foe  may  burn, 
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He  only  helps  to  strengthen 

What  he  would  overturn. 
With  shameful  bribes  to  cozen 

And  cheat  us  he  essayed, 
Distrust  he  would  be  sowing, — 

Truth  sprang  thereout  instead. 

Then  let  the  braggart  threaten, 

Let  what  there  may  betide, 
A  nation  undivided 

Can  every  storm  outride. 
Can  give  the  foreign  robber 

All  in  the  war  is  won, — 
Six  feet  of  earth  to  bury  him, 

And  then  oblivion. 
1870.  WILHELM  HERTZ. 


THE  OATH  OF  FATHER  RHINE. 

WHEN  Waterloo  was  foughten, 
Our  Father  Rhine  he  swore 

To  Lorelei,  "  He  would  never 
Be  Gallic  any  more. 

"  Should  e'er  the  Frankish  foeman 
Recross  his  stream,  the  plain, 

Descending  from  Swiss  mountains, 
He  ne'er  would  seek  again. 
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"  Not  one  of  our  proud  cities 

He  e'er  again  would  see ; 
Then  should  his  river  channel 

All  waste  and  arid  be." 

Tell  me,  ye  German  people, 
Tell  me,  dear  country  mine, 

Unto  your  ears  reached  ever 
This  oath  of  Father  Rhine  ? 

When  Waterloo  was  foughten, 

That  giant  battle  o'er, 
This  was  the  oath  to  Lorelei, 

This  was  the  oath  he  swore. 

Our  Father  Rhine's  defenders, 

O  German  people,  be, 
Nor  let  again  our  river 

The  haughty  Frenchman  see  ! 

F.  BUCKER. 


THUS  SHALL  IT  BE. 

As  the  wolf,  the  Assyrian  with  clangorous  might 
Burst  in  on  the  fold  of  Judea  by  night ; 
As  the  Persian,  who  ocean  would  chain  tempest-tost, 
O'er  Hellas  in  floods  spread  his  barbarous  host ; 
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As  the  Hun  from  the  Steppes  in  an  arrowy  shower 
On  the  west  did  his  numberless  cavalry  pour  ; 
As  the  fleet,  which  by  all  was  invincible  thought, 
By  the  Spaniard,  vain  boaster,  'gainst    Britain    was 
brought ; 

As  his  Corsican  uncle  in  endless  array 
'Gainst  the  might  of  the  Czar  led  his  hosts  to  the  fray, 
As  on  heaps  of  the  slain  he  his  standard  unfurled, 
And  presumed  to  aspire  to  be  lord  of  the  world, — 

So  the  Corsican  nephew  of  conquest  doth  dream, 
And  the  banks  now  invades  of  our  most  German  stream, 
Rattle  guns,  clatter  swords,  brightly  bayonets  shine, 
To  his  hordes  he  quaffed  gaily  the  vintage  of  Rhine. 

To  the  Turcos,  the  Spahis,  those  props  of  his  throne, 
Like  himself  both  hyaena  and  jackal  in  one ; 
At  his  word  of  command,  their  fierce  lips  in  loud  peal 
Bellow  forth  thy  most  sacred  hymn,  Rouget  de  Lisle  ! 

To  the  Odenwald  ringing  from  Saar  and  Moselle, 
And  the  maid  of  the  Pfalz  as  she  heard  it  turned  pale, 
In  the  lap  of  its  mother  the  babe  hid  his  face, — 
Ye  darlings,  to  fear  in  your  hearts  give  not  place  ! 

All  the  Fatherland  leads  as  your  guardians  the  van, 
And  her  thousands  on  thousands  stand  firm  as  one  man, 
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Driving  on,  pressing  forwards,  as  driveth  a  wedge, 
Bringing  ruin  to  tyrants,  to  nations  a  pledge. 

E'en  now,  thus  shall  it  be  !     The  Assyrian  went  down, 
The  Persian,  the  Hun,  in  one  day  overthrown  ; 
In  their  pomp  and  their  pride,  like  the  vapour  of  smoke, 
By  the  Omnipotent's  breath  the  Armada  was  broke. 

And  him  who  to  lordship  on  earth  would  aspire, 
Did  the  ice  satisfy  in  conjunction  with  fire ; 
Patience  yet,  for  a  day,  and  a  bolt,  vengeance  thrown, 
Blasts  this  sinner,  this  purple-clad  Zouave  from  his 

throne.  F.  FREILIGRATH. 

August  $rd,  1870. 


TO  THE  MOTHERS  WHOSE  SONS 
HAVE  FALLEN  IN  BATTLE  FOR 
THE  FATHERLAND. 

BRUISED  mother's  heart,  thy  moan, 

Thy  grief  to  God  is  known, 

He  hears  thy  wailing  and  thy  woes  ; 

Oh  !  with  believing  mind 

Be  to  His  will  resigned, 
Then  shalt  thou  in  His  loving  arms  repose. 
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Thy  brave  son  sword  in  hand 

For  his  dear  Fatherland 

Hath  like  a  hero  shed  his  blood  ; 

The  battle-field  his  grave — 

There  where  they  laid  the  brave, 
Full  of  deep  sorrow  his  companions  stood. 

That  spot  is  hallowed  yet, 

The  Lord  of  lords  hath  set 

His  blessing  there  where  he  doth  lie  ; 

With  freshly  green  around 

Spring  wreaths  the  little  mound, 
The  larks  shall  carol  o'er  him  as  they  fly. 

Then  grudge  not  clay  to  clay, 

Not  unto  death  a  prey 

Hath  fallen  the  spirit  of  thy  son  ; 

On  freer  pathway  led, 

His  wings  to  heaven  he  spread, 
Where  saintly  spirits  give  him  benison. 

Oh,  give  to  tears  a  truce  ! 

Think  on  thy  Father's  house, 

Thy  child  awaits  thee  where  he's  gone  ; 

There,  when  thy  grief  is  past, 

Thou'lt  join  with  him  at  last 
In  ceaseless  praise  before  Jehovah's  throne. 

J.  STURM. 
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THE  CHURCHYARD  IN  SPRING. 

QUIET  garden,  haste  apace 

With  fresh  green  thyself  to  cover, 

And  of  earth  the  latest  trace 
Spread  a  thick  rose-carpet  over. 

Cover  deep  the  gloomy  mould, 

At  its  sight  my  fears  are  thronging, 

Lest  for  any  from  the  fold 

Of  my  darlings  it  were  longing. 

Yearns  for  me  the  hollow  grave? 

Take  me  then  without  complaining ; 
'Neath  free  heaven,  methinks  I  have 

Somewhat  yet  to  do  remaining. 

UHLAND. 


THE   FOUR   SEASONS. 

SPRING. 

QUICKLY,    ye    distichs,    arise !    ye  lively    frolicsome 

children, 
Gather  in  garden  and  field  flowers  for  your  garlands 

and  wreaths  ; 
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Rich  are  in  blossom  the  flowers,  yet  some  do  the 

eyes  only  gladden, 
Beautiful  some  to  the  heart.    Reader,  select  for  thyself. 

Rosebud,  sacred  alone  art  thou  to  the  sweet  blooming 

maiden  ; 
Who,  as  the  fairest  of  all,  who  the  most  modest  appears. 

Bunches  of  Violets  together  bound  closely,  the  bouquet 

appearing 
Only  a  single  flower,  housewifely  maiden  portray. 

One  did  I  know,  and  she  was  as  slim  as  a  lily,  her 

pride  was 
Innocence.     Nobler  did  not  Solomon  ever  behold. 

Columbine  rises  erect,  and  bends  her  tiny  head  under 
Sentiment  is  it,  or  is't  petulance  ?     Guess  will  ye  not. 

Bells  sweet-scented  and  many,  dost  thou,  Hyacinth, 

put  in  motion  ; 
Only  the  bells  do  not,  more  than  the  fragrance,  attract. 

In   sunny   days,    O    night    Violet,    thou    art   wholly 

neglected, 
But  at  the  Nightingale's  song  breath'st  thou  a  costly 

perfume. 
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Prominent  dost  thou  stand,  Tuberose;  in  the  open 

art  pleasant, 
But   from   my  head  keep  away,  and  from  my  heart 

afar  off. 

Poppy  I  see  afar  off.     It  glows,  but  if  I  go  nearer, 
Ah,  too  quickly  I  see  thou  dost  travesty  the  rose. 

By  connoisseurs  sentimental,  O  Tulips,  ye  are  reviled ; 
But  a  mind  cheerful  and  gay  chooseth  a  gay-coloured 
leaf. 

Ye  are  lovely,  O  Pinks,  yet  are  ye  all  like  one  another, 
Which  is  the  fairest  of  all  not  even  I  can  decide. 

Prankt  with  Aurora's  bright  hues,  Ranunculus,  Tulips 

and  Asters, 
Here  is  a  darkly-hued  leaf  puts  ye   in   fragrance  to 

shame. 

None  of  you  do  allure,  Ranunculi,  none  do  I  covet, 
But  in  a  bed  sorted  well,  sees  you  with  pleasure  the 
eye. 

Say,  what  filleth  the  room  with  sweet-smelling  odours  ? 

Reseda, 
Plain,  without  beauty  of  form,  plant  unpretending  and 

meek. 
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Pride   of  the  garden   would'st   be,   but   when   thou 

appearest,  thou  sayest, 
"  Ceres  threw  me  herself  out  with  the  gold-coloured 

corn." 

Charming  art  thou,  though  small ;  thine  eye  beaming 

bright  with  affection 
Always  "  Forget-me-not,"  only  "  Forget-me-not  "  says  ; 

Fade  to  the  eye  of  the  soul  the  portraits  of  all  these 

sweet  blossoms, 
Eleanora,  thy  form  bursts  into  bloom  from  my  heart. 

SUMMER. 

Ah  !  how  cruelly  love  behaves  to  me  !     Sport,  O  ye 

Muses, 
Sport  with  the  sorrows  that  he,  sporting,  excites  in  my 

breast. 

Manuscripts  do  I  possess,  the  like  hath  no  sage  and 

no  sovereign, 
For   my  love  writeth  for  me   what  I  for  her  put  in 

verse. 

Just  as  in  winter  the  corn  but  slowly  sprouts,  and  in 

summer 
Quickly  to  ripeness  doth  come,  such   my   affection 

for  thee. 
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Always  to  me  was  the  field  and  the  wood  and  the 

rock  and  the  garden 
Only  a  space ;  but  you  made  them,  beloved,  a  place. 

Space  and  time,  I  discover,  are  only  forms  of  perception, 
Smallest   of  corners   with   thee   infinite  space,  love, 
appears. 

Care  mounts  behind  thee  on  horseback  and  climbs 

up  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
And  more  importunate  still  love  fastens  on  us  amain. 

Difficult  love  is  to  foil,  but  custom  with  it  united, 
Deep  rooting,  by  degrees,  wholly  invincible  proves. 

Whose  are  the  writings  I  read  once,  twice,  one  after 

another  ? 
What  but   the  love-inspired  page   that   my  beloved 

indites. 

She  enchants  and  deludes  me  perhaps ;  O  poets  and 

singers, 
Mimics,    something   ye   may   from   my  beloved   one 

learn. 

All  the  delight  of  the  poet  a  well-arranged  poem  to 

fashion, 
May   the   beloved   child   feel    who   did   inspire  him 

therewith. 
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Epigrams,  are  they  too  short  to  utter  my  heart-felt 

affection  ? 
Is  not  a  hearty  good  kiss  shorter,  beloved,  than  those  ? 

Know'st   thou   the   powerful   poison   of    unappeased 

affection  ? 
It  destroys  and  revives,  wastes  to  the  bone  and  renews. 

Know'st  thou  the  powerful  working  of  love  that  at 

last  is  requited  ? 
Bodies  it  joineth  in  one,  when  it  the  spirits  sets  free. 

That  is  the  only  true  love,  that  keeps  the  same  ever 

and  ever, 
When  one  it  all  doth  accord ;  when  one  it  all  doth 

deny. 

All  things  would  I  possess,  that  I  might  share  with 

her  all  things  ; 
All  things  would  I  forego,  were  she,  the  only  one,  mine. 

Sorrow  to  loving  hearts  bringing,  and  silence  main- 
taining, severer 

Could  not  the  torments  be  which  Rhodamanthus 
devised. 

Why  so  transient  am  I,  Jupiter,  beauty  demanded  ? 
Said  the  god,    "  What   is    alone   transient,    lovely   I 
formed." 
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Then  did   love  and   the    flowers   and   the   dew   and 

youth  all  understand  it ; 
All  of  them  fled  away  weeping  from  Jupiter's  throne. 

Man  must  live   and   must   love,  love  and  life   have 

ending  together ; 
Destiny,   didst  thou  but  cut  both  of  the  threads   at 

one  time  ! 

AUTUMN. 

LIFE  bringeth  fruit  unto  man;  yet  seldom   hangs  it 

suspended 
Lusty  and  red  on  the  branch,  as  doth  an  apple  us 

greet. 

Rule  with  a  sceptre  of  power  over  life  and  actions, 

and  leave  ye 
Cupid,  the   dear  little  god,   still  with  the    Muses  to 

sport. 

Teach,  for  well  it  becomes  you  ;  we  also  honour  good 

morals, 
But  the  Muse  does  not  allow  any  dictation  from  you. 

Take  from  Prometheus  his  torch,  with  life,  O  Muses, 

inspire  man, 
Take  it  from  Cupid  and  quick,  vex  and  make  happy 

as  he. 
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All  creation  is  Nature's  work.     From  Jupiter's  throne 

darts 
Down  the   Almighty   ray,   nurtures   and   shakes   the 

whole  world. 

Friends,  urge  everything  forward  with  zeal  and  love ; 

both  together 
Germans  do  well  become ;   whom,  alas,  much  doth 

deform. 

Children  against  the  wall  make  the  ball  bound,  catch- 
ing it  after, 
But  I  the  pastime  prefer  when  a  friend  throws  it  to  me. 

Always  strive  at  perfection,  and  canst  thou  not  perfect 

thyself  be, 
With  what  is  perfect  unite,  as  a  subservient  part. 

Were  ye,  enthusiasts,  able  to  apprehend  the  ideal, 
Then  would  Nature  by  you  be,  as  is  fitting,  revered : 

Whom  is  it  best  to  believe  ?     Honest  friend,  that  can 

I  resolve  you ; 
Have  faith  in  life,  it  instructs  better  than  sermons  or 

books. 

Every  blossom  must  perish  in  order  that  fruit  may 

enrich  us, 
Fruitage  and  blossom  at  once  grant  ye,  O  Muses,  alone. 
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Truth,  tho'  it  harms,  I  prefer  to  advantageous  error  : 
Truth  doth  the  sorrows  heal,  which  she   perchance 
stirreth  up. 

Harms  us  an  error  ?     Not  always — yet  to  be  constantly 

erring 
Certainly  injures.    How  much,  only  is  seen  at  life's  end. 

Children  of  strangers  we  love  not  as  much  as  we  love 

our  own  offspring, 
Error,  that  child  of  ours,  is  to  our  bosoms  so  near. 

Error  will   never   depart,  yet   a  higher  requirement 

allureth 
Ever  the  struggling  soul  steadily  onwards  to  truth. 

Be  ye  not  like  to  each  other,  yet  like  each  be  to  the 

highest : 
How  may  we  that  effect  ?     Perfect  be  each  in  himself. 

Why  are  genius  and  taste  so  seldom  united  together  ? 
This  is  of  vigour  afraid,  that  doth  the  bridle  despise. 

Powerless   a   world   to   create   are   all   discourses  of 

reason ; 
Never  hath  reason  produced  any  great  wonder  of  art. 

What  sort  of  reader  I  like?     The  most  unprejudiced, 

who  me, 
Self,  and  the  world  forgets,  and  in  my  book  alone  lives. 
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Friend  to  me  is  that  man  who  with  me  wanders  and 

struggles  ; 
Should  he  invite  me  to  rest,  steal  I  that  moment  away. 

How  do  I  deeply  bewail  that  this  noble  spirit  so  worthy 
With  me  my  aim  to  attain,  uses  me  only  as  means. 

Praise  ye  the  doll  to  the  child  for  which  it  eagerly 

squanders 
Pennies,  to  traders  thou  art  and  little  children  a  god. 

How  does  Nature  contrive  to  join  the  mean  and  the 

lofty 
In  mankind  ?     She  makes  Vanity  step  in  between. 

With  sentimental  folk  I  have  but  little  in  common ; 
When  opportunity  comes,  only  bad  fellows  they  prove. 

In  these  days  of  upheaval  France   presses   into  the 

background 
Peaceful  culture,  as  once  Lutherdom  formerly  did ; 

When  party  factions  arise,  holds  each  to  this  side  or 

that  one ; 
Many  years  pass  away  ere  moderation  unites. 

"  These  have  a  party  become,  Oh,  what  an  unhallowed 

beginning  ! 
As   for  ourselves  we  have  been  always  a   party,  of 

course." 
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Wouldst  thou,  my  son,  be  free  ?  learn  what  is  worth 

learning,  contented 
Keep  thyself,  and  ne'er  cast  thou  thy  glances  aloft. 

Who  is  the  nobler  man  in  every  class  ?     He  is  surely, 
Who  a  just  balance  maintains,  great  though  his  over- 
weight be. 

Know  ye  how  also  the  small  man  is  great  ?  his  little 

done  rightly 
Makes  his  small  matter  to  be  all  that  is  wished  by 

the  great. 

What  is  holy  ?    That  which  binds  many  spirits  together, 
Bind  it  how  lightly  soe'er,  as  the  rush   bindeth  the 
wreath. 

What  is  the  holiest  ?     What  to-day  and  for  ever  men's 

spirits, 
Deeper  and  deeper  confessed,  closlier  joins  them  in  one. 

Who  is  the  worthiest  limb  of  the  State  ? — a  powerful 

burgher ; 
Under  every  form  he  is  the  most  precious  stuff. 

Who   then   is   truly   a   prince?     All   my   experience 

tells  me, 
That   man   is   truly   a   prince,    who    has   the   power 

to  be  one. 
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Lack  of  wisdom  in  ruler,  and  lack  of  goodwill  in 

the  people, 
Force  forthwith  carries  on,  or  puts  an  end  to  the  strife. 

I  republics  have  seen,  and  that  I  hold  is  the  best  one 
Which  to  the  governing  power  burdens,  not  profits, 
assures. 

Shortly,  let  each  know  his  own,  and  let  him  not  envy 

the  others 
Their  advantage,  so  shall  durable  peace  be  secured. 

None  seem  quite  satisfied  with   his   own   particular 

portion, 
So  we  possess  the  stuff  ever  and  always  for  war. 

Two  distinct  methods  there  are  a  palpable  truth  of 
proclaiming, 

Openly  aye  to  the  folk,  secretly  aye  to  the  prince. 

/ 
If  one  aloud  you   rebuke,   he  will   himself  certainly 

harden, 
As  the  mob  hardens  itself,  when  in  the  mass  it  is 

praised. 

Warrior  art  thou  and  king?     Thou  canst  command 

and  do  battle, 
But  in  all  treaties  be  sure  chancellor's  presence  you 

have. 
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Clever,  practical,  firm,  acquainted  with  all,  and  related 
With  high  atr*  low,  let  him  minister  be  and  remain. 

Which  is  the   courtier   I   honour?     The   finest   and 

brightest,  all  other 
That  he  possesses  besides,  aids  him  alone  as  a  man. 

Whether  thou  art  the  most  clever,  that  is  not  really  of 

moment, 
But  the  most  honest  be,  both  at  the  council  and  home. 

An'  thou  watchest  that  troubles  us  not ;  so  long  as  thou 

singest, 
Watcher,  thy  songs  asleep,  sing  as  the  greater  part  do. 

This  time  only  thou  strewest,  O  Autumn,  leaves  dry 

and  withered, 
Grant  me  another  time  ripe-swelling  fruitage  instead. 

WINTER. 

Water   is  body  and  stream  solid  ground,  this  latest 

of  stages 
'Twixt  the  banks  of  the  stream  opens  itself  to  the  sun. 

Truly  it  seems  like  a  dream  !     All  life's  grave  repre- 
sentations, 
Lovely  and  earnest,  here  glide  over  the  surface  away. 
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Bound  in  ice  we  have  seen  congealed  the  centuries 

standing, 
Man's  aspirations  and  thoughts  creep  out  of  sight  on 

the  ground. 

Only  the  surface  bounds  the  circling  paths  of  existence, 
Should  it  be  slippery,  none  think  of  the  imminent  risk. 

Striving  are  all,  and  hastening,  and  seeking,  and  flying 

each  other, 
But  the  slippery  course  friendly  doth  all  circumscribe. 

Hither  and  thither  they  glide,  'midst  each  other,  the 

scholar  and  master, 
And  the  mere  vulgar  herd  that  in  the  midst  holds  its 

course. 

Each  shows  here  all  he  knows,  here  no  blame,   no 

commendation 
Holdeth  this  one  back,  that  urges  on  to  his  goal. 

O  ye  praisers  of  bunglers  !  detractors  of  masters  !  I 

would  that 
You,  in  your  impotent  wrath,  mute  on  the  banks  I 

might  see. 

Tyro  !   thou  tott'rest  and  wav'rest  and  shunnest  the 

slippery  surface, 
Only  be  careful,  thou  wilt  pride  of  the  course  yet  become. 
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Elegant  now  would'st  thou  be,  and  art  not  certain  ? — 

'tis  useless — 
Out  of  perfected  strength  elegance  only  doth  spring. 

Failure  is  mortal's  lot,  to  failure  the  scholar  is  subject, 
As  is  the  master,  but  this  hath  the  more  terrible  fall. 

Trips  in  his  course  the  most  vigorous,  from  the  banks 

all  of  them  mock  him, 
As  o'er  tobacco  and  beer  over  the  vanquished  they 

boast. 

Joyfully  slide  away,  to  the  future  scholar  give  counsel, 
In  the  master  rejoice,  and  thus  enjoy  thou  the  day. 

See  !  now  approacheth  the  Spring,  the  swelling  water 

the  ice  eats 
Underneath,  and  the  sun's  balmier  glances  above. 

This  generation  is  gone,  the  motley  company  scattered, 
Over  the  swelling  flood  sailors  and  fishers  bear  rule. 

Swim  away,  mighty  flake  !  and  floatest  thou  ne'er  as 

ice-flake 

Downwards,  yet  as  a  drop  wilt  thou  descend  to  the  sea. 

GOETHE. 
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THE  WANDERING  BELL. 

THERE  was  a  boy  who  would  not  go 
To  school  on  Sunday  morning, 

And  always  found  a  ready  how 
To  truant  play.     In  warning 

His  mother  said,  "  There  goes  the  bell, 

So  off  to  school  betake  you ; 
And  if  you  do  not  hearken  well, 

The  bell  will  come  and  make  you  !  " 

The  boy  thinks,  "  Pooh  !  that  bell  o'erhead 

Is  in  the  belfry  fastened  ;  " 
So  through  the  fields  again  he  sped 

As  out  of  school  he  hastened. 

The  bell  no  longer  dins  his  ears. 

"  Sure  mother  fun  was  making  :  " 
But  oh  !  his  fright  !  behind  he  hears 

The  bell  come  clapper- shaking. 

The  bell  comes  wobbling,  so  'twould  seem, 

The  boy  in  deadly  terror 
Runs  to  and  fro  as  in  a  dream, 

Thinks,  "  Bell  will  sure  me  cover." 
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But  still  he  takes  the  warning  right ; 

With  nimble  feet  he  scurries 
Through  field  and  wood  in  headlong  flight, 

And  into  chapel  hurries. 

And  every/^  and  Sabbath  day 

Remembering  this  vexation, 
He  hurries  off,  that  so  he  may 

'Scape  personal  invitation. 

GOETHE. 


FAITHFUL  ECKART. 

"On  were  we  away  !  Oh  were  we  at  home  ! 
That  horror  of  night  is  upon  us  ;  they  come, 

They're  on  us,  those  sisters  unkindly  ! 
They'll  hover  around  and  discover  us  here, 
They'll  drink  what  we  brought  with  such  labour,  the 
beer, 

And  leave  us  the  pitchers  quite  empty." 

Thus  murmured  the  children,  and  quickly  had  fled, 
But  standing  close  by  was  another,  who  said, 

"  Be  quiet,  dear  children,  be  quiet ; 
The  sisters  have  come  from  a  long  thirsty  run, 
Let  them  drink  as  much  beer  as  seems  good  to  each  one, 

Then  kind  you  will  find  the  unkindly." 
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Said  and  done.     Then  amidst  them  in  shadowy  form, 
Presses,  grim  and  unreal,  a  spectre-like  swarm, 

Who  guzzle  and  swill  at  their  utmost. 
The  pitchers  soon  empty  of  beer  they  all  stand, 
And  rustling  and  bustling  the  furious  band 

Are  off  over  valley  and  mountain. 

The  children  in  anguish,  as  homeward  they  hied, 
Were  by  their  kind  friend  overtaken,  who  cried, 

"  Poor  poppets  !  don't  take  it  so  sadly.  "- 
"  They'll  scold  us  and  horribly  beat  us,  we  know." — 
"  Not  so,  you  will  find  that  all  smoothly  will  go, 

If  like  mice  you  are  silent  and  listen. 

"  And  he  who  now  counsels,  and  bids  you  obey, 
'Tis  he  who  with  children  rejoices  to  play  ; 

True  Eckart,  th  at  trusty  old  fellow. 
You  have  of  this  wonder-man  often  heard  tell, 
The  truth  of  this  story,  to  test  it  full  well, 

A  fine  opportunity  have  ye." 

Arrived  at  their  home  each  their  pitcher  they  place 
By  the  side  of  their  parents,  with  shame  in  the  face, 

Awaiting  a  scolding  and  beating. 
But  lo  !  all  are  quaffing,  and  praising  the  beer, 
And  three  or  four  times  it  goes  round,  and  not  near 

The  pitchers  of  liquor  are  empty. 
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This  wonder  it  lasted  until  the  next  day, 
And  question  the  children  as  oft  as  they  may, 

"  What  can  to  these  pitchers  have  happened  ?  " 
These  little  mice  smile,  and  in  silence  delight, 
Then  they  stammer  and  stutter  at  last,  and  outright 

They  blab  it. — The  pitchers  are  empty. 

And  when,  my  dear  children,  with  looks  good  and  true, 
Speaks  alderman,  father,  or  teacher  to  you, 

Pray  listen  and  follow  them  closely ; 
Then  tho'  your  small  tongues  to  keep  mute  it  may  pain, 
To  babble  is  hurtful,  and  silence  is  gain, 

And  then  you'll  have  beer  in  your  pitchers. 

GOETHE. 


THE  FAITHLESS  YOUTH. 

THERE  was  a  youth  of  gallant  air 
From  France  arrived  but  newly, 

Who  wooed  a  maiden  young  and  fair, 
And  vowed  he  loved  her  truly. 

He'd  courted  her  with  many  a  kiss, 

As  bridegroom,  tasted  wedded  bliss, 
And  then  at  last  forsaken. 

And  when  she  saw  herself  betrayed, 
Her  senses  straight  her  quitted, 
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She  laughed  and  wept,  she  cursed  and  prayed, 

And  then  her  spirit  flitted. 
The  very  hour  she  passed  away 
The  youth  turned  pale,  his  hair  turned  grey, 

And  off  he  rode  demented. 

To  use  his  spurs  he  did  not  spare, 

In  all  directions  riding, 
O'er  hill  and  vale,  now  here,  now  there, 

No  peace  with  him  abiding. 
Seven  days  and  seven  nights  he  rode, 
It  thundered,  lightened,  overflowed, 

The  streams  like  torrents  roaring. 

'Midst  thunder,  lightning  on  he  rides 

To  a  wall  in  ruin  standing, 
His  horse  he  ties,  and  in  he  glides, 

Before  the  storm  low  bending. 
And  as  he  gropes  and  feels  around, 
Beneath  his  feet  he  finds  no  ground, 

And  falls  a  hundred  fathoms. 

And  when  recovered  from  the  fall, 

Three  lights  observing  glimmer, 
He  after  them  is  fain  to  crawl, — 

The  lights  keep  growing  dimmer. 
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At  random  round  and  round  he  strays, 
Up  steps  and  down,  thro'  narrow  ways, 
Thro'  waste  and  ruined  cellars. 

He  stands  within  a  hall  at  last, 

Where  guests  a  hundred  seated 
Their  sunken  eyes  upon  him  cast, 

And  to  the  banquet  greeted. 
His  sweetheart  'midst  the  guests  he  found, 
Her  form  in  linen  graveclothes  bound, 

Who  turned 

GOETHE. 


THE  DANCE  OF  THE  DEAD. 

THE  warder  he  gazes  at  dead  o'  the  night 

On  the  graveyards  under  him  lying, 
The  moon  into  clearness  throws  all  by  her  light, 

The  night  with  the  daylight  is  vying. 
There's  a  stir  in  the  graves,  and  forth  from  their  tombs 
The  form  of  a  man,  then  a  woman  next  looms 

In  garments  long  trailing  and  snowy. 

They  stretch  themselves  out,  and  with  eager  delight 
Join  the  bones  for  the  revel  and  dancing, — 

Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  the  lady  and  knight, 
Their  trains  are  a  hindrance  to  dancing. 
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And  since  here  by  shame  they  no  longer  are  bound, 
They  shuffle  them  off,  and  lo,  strewn  lie  around 
Their  garments  on  each  little  hillock. 

Here  rises  a  shank,  and  a  leg  wobbles  there 

With  lewd  diabolical  gesture  ; 
And  clatter  and  rattle  of  bones  you  might  hear, 

As  of  one  beating  sticks  to  a  measure. 
This  seems  to  the  warder  a  laughable  game : 
Then  the  tempter,  low  whispering,  up  to  him  came  : 

"  In  one  of  their  shrouds  go  and  wrap  thee." 

Twas  done  soon  as  said ;  then  he  gained  in  wild  flight 
Concealment  behind  the  church  portal, 

The  moon  all  the  while  throws  her  bright  beams  of 

light 
On  the  dance  where  they  revel  and  sport  all. 

First  one,  then  another,  dispersed  all  are  they, 

And  donning  their  shrouds  steal  the  spectres  away, 
And  under  the  graves  all  is  quiet. 

But  one  of  them  stumbles  and  fumbles  along, 
'Midst  the  tombstones  groping  intently  ; 

But  none  of  his  comrades  have  done  him  this  wrong, 
His  shroud  in  the  breeze  'gins  to  scent  he. 

He  rattles  the  door  of  the  tower,  but  can  find 

No  entrance, — good  luck  to  the  warder  behind  !— 
'Tis  barred  with  blest  crosses  of  metal. 
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His  shroud  he  must  have,  or  rest  can  he  ne'er  ; 

And  so,  without  further  preambles, 
The  old  Gothic  carving  he  grips  then  and  there, 

From  turret  to  pinnacle  scrambles. 
Alas  for  the  warder  !  all's  over,  I  fear  ; 
From  buttress  to  buttress  in  dev'lish  career 

He  climbs  like  a  long-legged  spider. 

The  warder  he  trembles,  and  pale  doth  he  look, 
That  shroud  he  would  gladly  be  giving, 

When  piercing  transfixed  it  a  sharp-pointed  hook ! 
He  thought  his  last  hour  he  was  living. 

Clouds  cover  already  the  vanishing  moon, 

With  thunderous  clang  beats  the  clock  a  loud  One,— 
Below  lies  the  skeleton,  shattered. 

GOETHE. 


DUET  FOR  THE  DANCE. 

THE    INDIFFERENT. 

COME  away,  fairest,  come  off  to  the  dancing, — 
Dancing  belongs  to  all  festival  days. 
Art  not  my  lover  ?  thou  soon  may'st  become  so  ; 
Should'st  thou  it  never  be,  dance  we  yet  may ; 
Come  away,  fairest !  come  off  to  the  dancing, 
Dances  do  honour  to  festival  days  ! 
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THE   TENDER-HEARTED. 

Darling,  without  thee  what  were  all  festivals  ? 
Darling,  without  thee  what  pleasure  the  dance  ? 
Wert  not  my  sweetheart,  I  would  not  be  dancing : 
Would'st  thou  so  ever  be,  life  were  a  feast. 
Darling,  without  thee  what  were  all  festivals  ? 
Darling,  without,  thee  what  pleasure  the  dance  ? 

THE    INDIFFERENT. 

Let  them  be  lovers,  but  let  us  be  dancing, 
Languishing  love  is  unfit  for  the  dance ; 
Let  us  whirl  gaily  in  frolicsome  mazes, 
Let  lovers  steal  to  the  glimmering  wood. 
Let  them  be  lovers,  but  let  us  be  dancing, 
Languishing  love  is  unfit  for  the  dance. 

THE    TENDER-HEARTED. 

Let  them  be  whirling,  but  let  us  go  wander, 
Wand'rings  of  lovers  are  heavenly  dance  ! 
Cupid,  who's  near  them,  will  hear  all  their  flouting, 
Once  will  avenge  himself,  once  and  that  soon  ; 
Cupid,  who's  near  them,  will  hear  all  their  flouting, 
Once  will  avenge  himself,  once  and  that  soon. 

GOETHE. 
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BEAUTIFUL   NIGHT. 

I  MUST  this  sweet  spot  be  quitting, 

Dwelling  of  my  darling  child, 
And  with  stealthy  foot  be  flitting 

Thro'  the  forest  lone  and  wild. 
Luna  thro'  the  oaks  is  breaking, 

Heralded  by  zephyr's  breath, 
And  the  birch-tree,  gently  shaking, 

Sweetest  incense  scattereth. 

Oh,  what  rapture  in  the  coolness 

Of  a  summer  eve  like  this  ! 
Oh,  the  deep,  the  silent  fulness, 

That  my  spirit  steeps  in  bliss  ! 
Bliss  that  beggars  all  expression, 

Yet,  kind  Heaven,  I'd  leave  to  thee 
Thousand  evenings  sweet  as  this  one, 

Gave  my  maiden  one  to  me  ! 

GOETHE. 


TO    LUNA. 

SISTER  of  the  first-born  light, 
Picture  thou  of  love  in  dolor, 
Mists  with  silver  vapours  hover 

Round  thy  face,  enchanting,  bright. 
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When  approach  thy  footsteps  light, 
Steal  from  their  light-lacking  fissures 
Sadly  all  secluded  creatures, — 

I,  and  other  birds  of  night. 

Wanders  thy  all-searching  glance 

O'er  a  distance  widely  meted, 

Let  me  at  thy  side  be  seated, 
Grant  enthralment  this  blest  chance. 
And  in  rest  and  rapture  deep 

Let  the  eyes  of  wayworn  lover 

Thro'  the  crystal  casement  hover, — 
Gaze  upon  his  maid  asleep. 

Contemplation's  sweet  delight 
Much  a  lonely  sorrow  lessens, 
And  I  gather  thus  thy  radiance, 

Making  keener  so  my  sight. 
Clearer,  brighter  it  has  grown, 
Lies  revealed  each  lovely  feature, 
And  she  lures  me  down,  sweet  creature ! 

As  thee,  once,  Endymion. 

GOETHE. 
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MISCHIEVOUS   PLEASURE. 

As  a  butterfly,  ah  !  would 
After  death  that  I  might  flutter 

Round  the  spots  I  once  was  loving, 
Witnesses  of  heavenly  rapture, 
Over  meads  and  fountains  roving, 

Round  the  hill  and  through  the  wood  ! 

On  a  loving  pair  I  gaze, 
Round  the  maiden's  head  I  hover, 

'Midst  her  wreath  of  flowers  alighting. 
See,  what  death  took  from  me,  robber ! 
And  the  picture  I  delight  in 
Of  my  bliss  in  former  days. 

Smiling  clasps  she  him,  spell-bound, 
And  his  lip  the  chance  improveth 

That  the  kindly  gods  are  sending, 
From  her  breast  to  lips  it  roveth, 
From  her  lips  to  hands  descending, 
And  I  flutter  round  and  round. 

And  she  spys  me,  fluttering  thing  ! 
Trembling  from  her  lover's  rapture 

Springs  she  loose  ;  I  further  settle  : 
"  Darling  !  aid  me  in  the  capture, 
Come,  I  want  so  much  that  little — 

Want  that  little  brightsome  thing." — GOETHE. 
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EARLY   SPRING. 

COME  ye  so  quickly, 

Days  of  delight ! 
Doth  the  sun  give  me 

Forest  and  height  ? 

Streamlets  meander 

With  fuller  swell; 
Are  those  meads  yonder  ? 

Is  that  the  vale  ? 

Azure  of  heaven  ! 

Freshness  and  breeze  ! 
Fish,  with  scales  golden, 

Teem  in  the  seas. 

'Midst  the  groves  rustle 

Birds  of  gay  wing, 
Warblings  celestial 

Thro'  the  woods  ring. 

In  the  green  flitting, 

And  wealth  of  bloom, 
Nectar  sweets  sipping, 

Honey-bees  hum. 

Tremulous  motion 
Throbs  in  the  breeze, 

2f 
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Soothing  commotion  ! 
Scent-laden  ease ! 

Soon  doth  the  zephyr's 

Breath  freer  play ; 
Then  in  the  branches 

Dies  it  away. 

But  to  my  bosom 

Makes  it  repair, 
Help  me  this  fortune, 

Muses,  to  bear  ! 

Whence  is  this  movement, 

Muses,  make  clear, 
All  in  a  moment  ? 

Sweetheart  is  here. 

GOETHE. 


TO   A   GOLDEN   HEART,   THAT   HE 
WORE   ROUND   HIS   NECK. 

MEMENTO  of  a  joy  we've  left  behind  us, 

Which  around  my  neck  I  ever  carry, 

Than  unity  of  soul,  dost  longer  bind  us  ? 

And  love's  short  days,  dost  make  them  longer  tarry  ? 

Should  I,  Lily,  fly  before  thee,  yet  can  I  never 
Break  thy  chains,  ever 
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Through  distant  vales  and  woods  must  I  wander. 
Ah  !  Lily's  heart,  it  cannot  be  led 
So  soon  from  mine  asunder. 

As  a  bird,  that  broken  sees  its  thread, 

And  to  woods  hath  flown, 

Has  taste  of  captivity's  chains, 

Whilst  an  end  of  the  thread  remains, 

He  is  no  more  the  same  bird  as  before,  free-born, 

Has  been  already  owned  by  one. 

GOETHE. 


IN  the  distant  horizon 

Like  a  mist-wreath  I  perceive 
The  town  with  its  towers  and  turrets 

Veiled  in  the  gloaming  of  eve. 

The  wind's  moist  breath  is  crisping 

The  grey  waves  where  I  float, 
With  a  mournful  cadence  roweth 

The  man  in  my  little  boat. 

The  sun  once  more  with  radiance 

Is  rising  the  earth  above, 
And  the  spot  to  me  he  showeth 

Where  I  lost  my  dearest  love. 

HEINE. 
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THE   MODERN   PANSIAS   AND    HIS 
FLOWER  GIRL. 

Pansias  of  Sycion,  the  painter,  fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl 
named  Glycera,  who  dwelt  in  the  same  city,  and  who  possessed 
a  very  inventive  genius  for  the  weaving  of  garlands.  They 
emulated  each  other,  and  he  brought  the  imitation  of  flowers 
to  the  greatest  perfection. 

At  last  he  painted  his  lady-love,  seated,  busied  in  forming  a 
garland.  This  picture  was  considered  his  best,  and  was  called 
"The  Garland  Twiner,"  or  "Garland  Binder,"  because  Glycera 
had  supported  herself  when  poor  in  that  manner.  Lucius 
Lucullus  bought  a  copy  in  Athens  for  two  talents. — PLINY, 
Book  xxxv.,  Ch.  n. 

SHE. 

SCATTER  at  random  the  flowers  here  at  my  feet  and 

at  your  feet ; 
Ah  !    what  a   picture   of  sweet   charming   confusion 

thou  strew'st  ! 

HE. 

Thou  art  the  image  of  Love,  the  very  elements  binding ; 
As  thou  dost  weave  them,  now  first  instinct  with  life 

they  appear. 

SHE. 
Carefully  handle  the  rose,  let  it  lie  concealed  in  the 

basket ; 
At  our  meeting  I  will  openly  give  it  to  thee. 
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HE. 
And  not  to  know  thee  I'll  feign,  and  I  will  heartily 

thank  thee ; 
But  a  gift  in  return  doth  the  fair  donor  refuse. 

SHE. 
Reach  me  those  Hyacinths  now ;  those  Pinks,  too, 

reach  me,  I  prithee, 

That  both  the  early  and  late  close  to  each  other  may 
rest. 

HE. 

Let  me  sit  at  thy  feet,  within  this  flowery  circle, 
And  the  sweet  wealth  of  this  heap  into  thy  lap  will 
I  pour. 

SHE. 
Reach  me  those  threads  now  first,  then  may  these 

garden  relations, 
Seen  by  each  other  afar,  near  one  another  rejoice. 

HE. 
What  shall  I  first  admire,  what  last, — the  magnificent 

blossoms, 
Deftness  of  fingers  or  taste  of  the  fair  sorter  admire  ? 

SHE. 
Leaves  give  me  also,  with  which  I  may  soften  this 

splendour  of  blossom ; 
For  even  life  quiet  hues  doth  in  the  garland  require. 
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HE. 
Tell  me  wherefore   so  long  in   the   choice   of  this 

bouquet  ?  for  certain 
It  is  intended  for  one  whom  thou  dost  greatly  affect. 

SHE. 
Hundreds  of  bouquets   each   day   I   distribute,  and 

masses  of  garlands, 
But  the  most  lovely  of  all  bring  I  each  evening  to  thee. 

HE. 

Ah  !  how  blest  that  painter  would  be  could  he  paint 

all  these  garlands  ; 
Paint  this  blossoming  mead,  ah  !  and   the  goddess 

herself! 

SHE. 

Far  more  blessed  is  he,  it  seems  to  me,  who  at  my 

feet  sits, 
And  to  whom  offering  this  kiss,  thousandfold  blessed 

am  I. 

HE. 
Oh  !  my   beloved,    another  !  the   envious  breezes   of 

morning 
Forthwith  from  my  lips  carried  the  first  one  away. 

SHE. 

As  spring  gives  me  its  blossoms,  with  kisses  I  lavishly 

guerdon 
My  beloved  one's  lips.     Take  with  this  garland  a  kiss  ! 
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HE. 

Had  I  been  haply  blessed  with  Pansia's  wonderful  talent, 
Painting  this  wreath  would  be  task  dear  and  daily  to  me. 

SHE. 

Beautiful  is  it  in  sooth  !     Do  look  in  what  sweet  al- 
ternation 
Flora's  fair  children  disport  lovely  and  varied  around  ! 

HE. 

Then  in  the  chalice  I  buried  me  deep,  and  the  sweet 

incantation 
Quaffed,  which  Nature  had  over  the  coronet  shed. 

SHE. 

And  this  evening  still  fresh  may  I  find  this   neatly- 
bound  garland ; 
May  it  unfading  and  fresh  us  from  the  table  address  ! 

HE. 
Ah !  how  poor  and  powerless  am  I,  and  how  am  I 

yearning 

Fast  to  seize  hold  of  the  bliss  that  so  enraptures  my 
gaze ! 

SHE. 

Oh,  thou  envious  man  !  art  thou  a  poet,  and  grudgest 
Pansia's  talents  of  old  ?     Make  thou  but  use  of  thine 
own. 
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HE. 

Doth  Poet  haply  attain  to  the  painted  blossoms' enamel? 
Near  thy  beauty  his  words  only  a  shadow  remain. 

SHE. 
Hath  then  the  painter  the  power  of  well  expressing  "  I 

love  thee, — 
Thee  alone  do  I  love,  live  for  thee  only,  sweet  friend  "  ? 

HE. 
Ah,  but  the  Poet  himself  is  not  able  to  say,  "  I  adore 

thee," 
As  thou,  heavenly  maid,  sweetly  dost  woo  in  my  ear. 

SHE. 
Much  can  they  both  of  them  do,  yet  remaineth  the 

language  of  kisses, 
With  the  mute  language  of  eyes,  only  to  lovers  allowed. 

HE. 

All  are  united  in  thee,  art  poet  and  painter  of  blossom  ; 
Flora's  gay  children  to  thee  colours   and  words  are 
alike. 

SHE. 
Only  a  transient  work  is  entwined  by  the  hand  of  the 

maiden 

Every  morning.     Its  pomp  long  ere  the  evening  wiH 
fade. 
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HE. 

Even  so  do  the  gods  their  transient  favours  bestowing, 
With  their  renewal  of  gifts,  ever  poor  mortals  allure. 

SHE. 

Yet  no  bouquet  hast  thou  each  day,  no  wreath  hast 

thou  lacked, 
Since  the  first  one  which  thy  heart  closely  united  to 

mine. 

HE. 

Yes,  it  still  hangs  at  my  home,  that  first  wreath  of  all, 

in  my  chamber, 
Which  thou  didst  give  at  the  feast,  making  the  tour  of 

the  guests. 

SHE. 

Whilst  with  flowers  I  entwined  thy  cup,  therein  fell  the 

rosebuds, 
And  thou,  quaffing,   didst  say,  "  Poisonous,  girl,  are 

those  blooms." 

HE. 

And  in  reply  didst  thou  say,  "  Full  of  honey  are  those 

sweet  blossoms, 
But  their  sweetness  alone  is  by  the  bees  understood." 
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SHE. 
Rudely  Timanthus  seized  on  me,  and  said,  "  Perad- 

venture  the  drones  may 
This  magnificent  cup's  sweet  secrets  investigate." 

HE. 
Then  didst  thou  turn  away,  and  wouldst  have  fled,  but 

lay  scattered 
Over  the  rude  fellow's  feet  basket  and  flowers  on  the 

ground. 

SHE. 

And  thou  didst  earnestly  pray,  "  Touch  not  the  maiden; 

the  garland, 
As  the  fair  maiden  herself,  is  for  a  soul  more  refined." 

HE. 

But  the  more  tightly  he  grasped,  and  then,  with  a  laugh 

of  derision, 
By  his  rude  hand  thy  dress  from  the  neck  downwards 

was  rent. 

SHE. 
Then  with  a  generous  rage  against  him  thou  hurledst 

the  goblet, 
So  that  it  rang  on  his  pate,  foully  bedaubing  him 

o'er. 
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HE. 
Wine  and  my  wrath  made  me  blind,  at  a  glance  I  saw 

thy  white  shoulder, 
And  thy  beautiful  breast,  which  thou  wast   fain   to 

conceal. 

SHE. 
Oh,  what  confusion  was  there,  what  uproar  !  purple 

the  blood  streamed 
O'er  the  head  of  thy  foe,  horribly  mingled  with  wine. 

HE. 

Thee,  thee  only  I  saw,  upon  the  ground  kneeling,  dis- 
gusted, 

Holding  thy  robe  with  one  hand  over  thy  bosom  and 
neck. 

SHE. 

After  thee  hurled  were  the  plates :  oh  !  how  I  feared 

for  the  stranger, 
Lest  the  revolving  disc  of  the  hurled  metal  should 

strike  ! 

HE. 

Still  thee  only  I  saw,  how  quick,  with  the  hand  that 

was  free,  thou 
Gatheredst  under  the  chair  garlands  and  basket  and 

flowers. 
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SHE. 
Shielding  me  steppedst  thou  forth,  lest  by  mischance 

I  were  injured, 
Or  by  the  wrathful  host,  in  that  I  troubled  the  feast. 

HE. 
Yes !  I  still  call  it  to  mind.     I  seized  on  the  cloth  like 

to  one  who 
'Gainst  a  bull  moves  in  attack,  rolling  it  round  the 

left  arm. 

SHE. 
Peace  did  the  host  and  sensible  friends  demand,  then 

away  I 
Stealthily  crept,  and  to  thee  ever  I  turned  my  regards. 

HE. 
Ah !    from  my  gaze  didst  thou  vanish.      In  vain  I 

sought  every  corner 
Over  the  whole  of  the  house,  and  in  the  market  and 

streets. 

SHE. 
Shame-faced    lay    I   concealed ;    the    irreproachable 

maiden, 
Once  of  the  burghers  beloved,  now  was  the  talk  of 

the  day. 
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HE. 
Flowers  I  saw  in  abundance,  bouquets  and  masses  of 

garlands, 
But  to  my  gaze  thou  wast  lost,  and  to  the  town  thou 

wast  lost. 

SHE. 
Quietly  sat  I  at  home  ;  then  shed  the  leaves  from  the 

branches 
Many  a  Rose,  and  next  faded  the  Pinks,  too,  and  died. 

HE. 
Many  a  youth  in  the  square  said,  "  There  the  flowers 

are  all  lying, 
But  the  fair  maiden  is  gone  who  for  us  bound  them 

in  wreaths." 

SHE. 
Meanwhile  at  home  I  was  weaving  garlands,  and  saw 

them  all  wither. 
See'st   thou  ?    still  they  are   there,  near   the  hearth 

hanging  for  thee. 

HE. 

Thus  also  withered  the  wreath,  thy  first  gift,  yet  not 

forgotten 
In  the  confusion:  it  hung  close  to  my  bed  on  the  wall. 
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SHE. 

Withered  I  saw  them  at  eve,  and  still  I  sat  bitterly 

weeping, 
Till  in  the  darkness  of  night  colour  in  colour  was 

merged. 

HE. 
Wandering  went  I  around,  and  asked  for  the  place  of 

thy  dwelling, 
But  of  thy  dwelling  and  thee  no  one  pretended  to  know. 

SHE. 
Visits  from  none  I  received,  none  knew  my  far-away 

dwelling : 
From  the  great  size  of  the  town  easy  the  poorer  can 

hide. 

HE. 

Wandering  searched  I  around,  and  prayed  to  the  Sun, 

all  beholding, 
"  Mighty  god,  show  me  in  what  corner  thou  dost  on 

her  shine." 

SHE. 
Mighty  gods  answered  thee  not,  but  poverty  heard  thy 

entreaties, 
And  to  my  trade  at  last  me  did  necessity  drive. 
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HE. 

Did  not  some  other  god  compel  thee  to  seek  thy 
protector  ? 

Had  not  Cupid  for  us  swift-glancing  arrows  ex- 
changed ? 

SHE. 

Through  the  crowded  mart  I  sought,  and  at  last  I 
beheld  thee ! 

HE. 
And  no  power  had  the  crowd  lover  from  lover  to  part ! 

SHE. 

Quickly  we  parted  the  crowd,  we  came  together,  thou 
stoodest ! 

HE. 

And  before  me  didst  thou  stand;  yes,  and  we  two 
were  alone ! 

SHE. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crowd !  they  seemed  but  trees 
and  but  bushes, 

HE. 
And  their  din  to  my  ears  seemed  as  a  murmuring  brook. 

SHE. 
Always  are  lovers  alone  by  themselves  in  the  largest 

assembly, 
But  where  there  are  two,  near  them  stands  ever  a  third. 
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HE. 

Cupid !      Ah    yes !    he   adorns   himself    with   these 

beauteous  garlands. 
Throw  the  flowers  now  in  a  heap,  and  from  thy  lap 

cast  the  rest. 

SHE. 

There,  I  have  thrown  them  away,  sweet  darlings  !     In 

thy  embraces, 
O  my   beloved  !    on   me   once  more   has   risen   the 

sun. 

GOETHE. 


THE   RIVULET. 

RIVULET  !  silver  bright  and  fair, 

Thou  hastest  ever  onwards  there. 

On  thy  bank  I  stand,  and  fain  would  know 

Whence  comest  thou,  where  dost  thou  go  ? 

"  Out  of  the  rock's  dark  bosom  I  come, 
Roll  in  my  course  o'er  moss  and  bloom, 
On  me  in  soft  reflection  cast 
The  azure  face  of  Heaven  is  glassed. 
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"  So  I  rejoice  with  childlike  mirth  ; 
This  drives  me,  where  I  know  not,  forth, 
Who  from  the  rock  first  called  me, 
He  must,  methinks,  my  leader  be." 

SCHILLER. 


THE   WONDROUS   FAIR   FLOWER. 

SONG  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  COUNT. 

THE  COUNT. 
A  FLOWERET  wondrous  fair  I  know, 

To  see  that  flower  I  am  dying, 
In  search  of  it  I  fain  would  go, 

In  chains  were  I  not  lying. 
My  sorrows  are  not  light  to  bear, 
For  when  I  lived  in  freedom  there, 
This  flower  it  lived  close  beside  me. 

From  the  steep  castle's  craggy  bound 

My  gaze  is  wandering  ever, 
But  wheresoe'er  I  look  around 

My  eyes  'light  on  it  never. 
Who  brings  that  little  flower  to  me, 
Be  he  of  high  or  low  degree, 

Shall  be  my  trustiest  fellow. 

22 
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ROSE. 
I  blossom  fair,  and  under  here, 

Thy  casement,  stand  a  listener, 
Thou  speak'st  of  me,  the  Rose,  'tis  clear, 

Thou  noble,  wretched  prisoner  ! 
Thou  dost  a  lofty  spirit  own ; 
The  queen  of  flowers,  'tis  she  alone 

Rules  over  thy  heart  supremely. 

THE  COUNT. 
All  honour  to  thy  hues  be  paid, 

Thy  crimson  green  apparel, 
O  thou  beloved  of  every  maid, 

Like  gold  and  precious  jewel. 
To  beauty  is  thy  wreath  a  dower, 
But  thou  art  not  that  little  flower 

That  I  in  solitude  honour. 

THE  LILY. 
The  Rose  has  an  ambitious  mind, 

And  upward  aye  aspireth, 
But  yet  a  love  that's  true  and  kind 

The  Lily's  grace  desireth. 
Whose  heart  beats  in  a  faithful  breast, 
And,  pure  as  I  am,  stands  confest, 

He  holds  me  for  his  dearest. 
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THE  COUNT. 
I  hold  myself  for  pure  and  chaste, 

Free  from  all  spot  and  failing, 
Yet  must  my  days  in  prison  waste, 

In  loneliness  bewailing. 
Thou  in  my  eyes  fair  emblem  art 
Of  many  a  maiden  pure  of  heart, 

Yet  know  I  something  dearer. 

THE  PINK. 
It  must  be  me,  the  Pink,  you  mean, 

Here  in  this  garden  blowing, 
Or  th'  aged  warder  scarce  had  been 

Such  care  and  pains  bestowing 
Upon  my  lovely  blossom's  throng, 
And  fragrance  I  diffuse  life-long, 

And  all  my  thousand  colours. 

THE  COUNT. 

The  Pink  may  be  despised  of  none  : 
It  gives  the  gardener  rapture, 

Now  must  it  bloom  beneath  the  sun, 
Now  from  its  light  have  shelter. 

But  what  the  Count  so  much  enchants, 

Tis  not  the  pomp  that  loudly  vaunts, 
It  is  a  quiet  blossom. 
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THE  VIOLET. 

Secluded  and  retired  I  bloom, 

By  me  no  word  is  spoken ; 
But  now  the  fitting  time  is  come, 

Deep  silence  shall  be  broken. 
Thou  kindly  soul,  if  it  am  I, 
It  grieves  me  that  to  thee  on  high 

I  cannot  waft  all  my  fragrance. 

THE  COUNT. 

I  love  the  Violet  well  indeed, 

Good,  modest  little  flower  : 
It  sweetly  smells — but  more  I  need 

To  soften  this  bitter  stour. 
I  will  to  you  the  truth  declare : 
Upon  this  rock-girt  fortress  bare 

I  cannot  find  my  darling. 

But  where,  beneath,  the  brook  doth  flow, 

My  truest  one  doth  wander, 
And  softly  sighs  her  plaints  of  woe 

Until  I  join  her  yonder. 
And  when  a  small  blue  flower  she  breaks, 
And  says,  "  Forget  me  not,"  that  makes 

Our  spirits  one,  though  sundered. 
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Yes ;  felt,  though  distant,  is  love's  might, 
When  hearts  true  love  are  giving, 

So  in  the  dungeon's  gloomy  night, 
Tho'  fettered,  am  I  living. 

And  should  my  heart  break,  I  will  say, 

"  Forget  me  not,"  and  then  straightway 
Fresh  life  shall*  I  be  receiving. 

GOETHE. 


AN  OLD  SAYING. 

THAT  partly  forgotten  old  legend, 

Why  waketh  it  up  to-day  ? 
Why  over  the  slain  of  the  future 

Doth  it  take  its  Valkyrior  way  ? 

What  meaneth  this  ?     "  Once  again  choosing 

A  Kaiser  shall  Germany  join, 
Whenever  the  Turks  for  the  last  time, 

Shall  water  their  steeds  in  the  Rhine." 

Ambiguous  meanings  for  ages 

Oracular  words  ever  bore  ; 
For  Turks  the  fierce  tumult  of  slaughter 

Can  roll  to  the  westward  no  more. 

But  eastward,  with  lash  shrilly  sounding, 
The  folk  by  a  new  Tamerlane 
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Are  driven,  and  see  !  at  his  heels  come 
The  fierce  Turcos  leading  the  van. 

Here's  hint  of  the  saying's  fulfilment — 
E'en  now  the  sword's  bared  for  the  fight, 

There  rideth  the  Kaiser,  our  chosen  : 
Rise,  empire,  all  hallowed,  in  might  1 

Avaunt,  O  ye  ill-boding  ravens  ! 

Your  flight  round  Kyffhaiiser  restrain  ; 
For  the  Turks  in  the  Rhine  never  more 

Shall  water  their  horses  again. 

W.  TENSEN. 


HURRAH,  GERMANIA! 

HURRAH  !  thou  dame  so  fair  and  proud, 

Hurrah,  Germania  I 
How  o'er  thy  Rhine,  with  figure  bowed, 

How  nobly  stand'st  thou  there  1 
In  July's  fierce  and  fiery  glow 

How  gleams  thy  swift-drawn  brand, 
How  joyously  against  the  foe, 

How  wrathful  dost  thou  stand  t 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  t 
Hurrah,  Germania  I 
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How  little  didst  thou  reck  of  war 

In  joy  and  peaceful  toil  ; 
Thou  gatheredst  o'er  thy  fields  afar 

The  product  of  the  soil. 
With  sickle  music,  wreaths  of  corn, 

The  sheaves  were  stowed  away, 
When,  hark  !  across  the  Rhine  was  borne 

The  war  trump's  sudden  bray. 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
Hurrah,  Germania  ! 

Down  went  the  sickles  in  the  corn, 

The  corn  wreaths  down  were  cast, 
Thou  stoodest  forth  in  instant  scorn, 

Thy  breath  came  thick  and  fast. 
With  clasped  hands  exultant  then 

Thou  saidst,  "  Thy  will  is  mine  : 
Arise  !  my  sons,  my  valiant  men  ! 

On  !  forwards  to  the  Rhine  !  " 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
Hurrah,  Germania  ! 

There  rushes  Baltic  and  the  Sound, 

There  rolls  the  German  Sea, 
Elbe  arms,  and  to  the  battle-ground 

Runs  Oder  valiantly. 
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Necker  and  Wesser  linger  not, 
Main's  flood  pours  eager  on, 
The  old  disunion  lingers  not, — 
All  Germany  is  one. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
Hurrah,  Germania ! 

Prussia  and  Suabia,  hand  in  hand, 

North,  south,  one  army  pour, 
What  is  the  German  fatherland, 

To-day  we  ask  no  more. 
One  soul,  one  arm,  one  giant  frame, 

One  will  we  own  to-day, 
Hurrah,  Germania  !  haughty  dame  ! 

Hurrah,  thou  glorious  day  ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
Hurrah,  Germania ! 

Now  let  there  come  what  come  there  may, 

Fast  stands  Germania ; 
This  is  her  own,  her  glorious  day ; 

Woe  to  thee,  Gallia ! 
Woe,  that  a  robber  should  have  dared 

To  rashly  arm  thy  hand, 
Cursed  be  he,  now  our  sword  is  bared 

For  home  and  Fatherland. 
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Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
Hurrah,  Germania  ! 

For  hearth  and  home,  for  child  and  wife, 

All  who  our  love  engage, 
We  stand  prepared  to  yield  our  life 

Against  the  foeman's  rage. 
For  German  speech,  for  German  art, 

For  German  customs,  right, 
For  all  that's  dear  to  German  heart, 

Hurrah  !  speed  to  the  fight ! 
Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  ! 
Hurrah,  Germania  ! 

Up,  Germany  !  and  God  with  thee  ! 

The  die  is  cast,  away  ! 
What  pain  contracts  our  hearts  as  we 

Think  on  the  bloody  fray ! 
Yet  boldly  let  thine  eye  upsoar, 

Thou  shalt  the  victor  be  : 
Great,  noble,  free  as  ne'er  before — 
Hurrah  !  my  Germany  ! 
Hurrah  !  Victoria ! 
Hurrah,  Victoria ! 

F.  FREILIGRATH. 
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LANDWEHR  SONG. 

IN  Prussian  land, 
You  understand, 
There  is  a  famous  army  ; 

With  helmet  burnished  bright, 
And  gay  war  paint  bedight, 
They  pass  our  windows  proudly. 

There's  to  be  seen 
(If  there  you've  been) 
Another  famous  army ; 

Where  each  man  wears  a  frock, 
A  jacket,  coat,  or  smock, 
Each  suited  to  his  fancy. 

They  carry  none 
Or  sword  or  gun, 
Each  hoe  or  mattock  beareth 
A  trowel,  scythe  ;  or  spade, 
Yard  measure,  awl,  the  trade 
Of  every  one  declareth. 

From  barracks  wide 
Their  trade  is  plied, 
Throughout  the  land  abounding, 
As  though  no  soldiers,  they 
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"  Tattoo,"  or  "  Reveille  " 
Ne'er  heed  when  they  are  sounding 

But  now  with  me 
A  wonder  see ! 

The  king's  command  once  hear  they, 
In  heaps  through  all  the  land, 
As  by  enchanter's  wand, 
All  helter-skelter,  tear  they. 

And  then  straightway 
Their  place  find  they, 
A  serried  front  now  showing ; 
With  helmet  burnished  bright, 
And  gay  war  paint  bedight, 
All  with  new  spirit  glowing. 

Now  there,  my  friend, 
There  they  all  stand, 
As  though  cast  in  one  mould,  see  ! — 
Who  in  broadcloth  did  go, 
In  smock  who  drove  the  plough, 
And  who  stood  at  the  smithy  ? 

Who  used  the  file, 
And  who  the  while 
With  axe  the  wood  hath  riven, 
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Who  drew  the  well-waxed  thread, 
And  who  hath  gained  his  bread 
With  goose-quill  deftly  driven  ? 

One  hand,  one  soul, 
One  step,  one  whole, 
Forth  to  the  battle  go  they ; 

No  thought,  when  foeman's  hand 
Doth  threaten  Fatherland, 
On  wife  or  child  bestow  they. 

Forth  to  the  field, 
That  glorious  field  ! — 
Forth  with  God  and  Fatherland ! 
Brave  Landwehr,  thou  dost  fight 
For  freedom,  honour,  right, 
Under  God's  Almighty  hand. 

H.  PECHOFF. 


WHEN   GERMANY'S   CONCERNED. 

WHEN  Germany's  concerned,  though  old, 

My  arms  I  take  in  hand, 
To  drive  the  Frenchman  and  the  slave 

In  fury  from  the  land. 

When  Germany's  concerned,  by  day 
And  night  my  watch  I'll  hold, 
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Her  glorious  banner  in  its  pride 
Will  of  itself  unfold. 

When  Germany's  concerned,  war's  blast, 

Whoe'er  he  be,  let  blow, 
I'll  give  him  with  my  brothers  true 

A  bloody  grave  below. 

But  then  that  Germany  it  must  be, 

That  Germany,  understand, — 
Black,  red,  and  gold  her  shield's  device, 

One  undivided  land. 

W.  CONSTANT. 
Sept.  8M,  1870.  

WAR   SONG. 

THE  standards  wave !  to  arms  !  to  arms  ! 

A  sword  in  every  hand ! 
All  Germany,  a  mighty  host, 
That  from  the  Alps  unto  the  coast 

Tempestuous  floods  the  land. 
The  haughty  strangers  at  our  doors 

With  angry  summons  call, 
And  every  German  freely  pours 

His  life-blood  and  his  all. 

The  standards  wave  with  morning's  breath : 
God  guard  us  in  the  strife  ! 
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We  must  be  conquerors,  and  then 
To  hall  and  cot  speed  back  again, 

To  child  and  darling  wife. 
The  golden  grain  nods  to  and  fro, 

With  summer  splendour  dight, 
Up,  up  !  your  harvest  beckons  you, 

Ye  reapers,  to  the  fight. 

The  scornful  eagle  of  Boulogne 

With  wings  imperial  flies, 
But  God,  who  the  adventure  crowns, 
The  God  of  victory  on  you  frowns  : 

"  It  is  enough,"  He  cries. 
The  sun  of  Austerlitz  from  view 

His  glorious  light  must  shroud. 
May  our  fierce  lightnings  kindle  you, 

When  bursts  the  thunder-cloud  ! 

The  shameful  letter  ye  did  crave 

In  arrogance  of  mood, 
The  letter  that  ne'er  brings  disgrace, 
That  letter  with  our  sword  we  trace, — 

We  trace  it  with  our  blood. 
God  guides  our  hand,  the  Lord  of  all, 

He  makes  the  foe  atone, 
He  bursts  in  flames  upon  the  wall, 

And  overthrows  the  throne. 
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Our  father  Rhine  his  water  pours 

By  many  a  vine-clad  hill, 
The  German  wines  that  here  are  grown 
Shall  ne'er  in  your  winepress  be  thrown, 

Brook  foreign  pressure  ill. 
Unfurl  the  standards  'gainst  the  foe, 

On  with  the  tempest's  force, 
To  where  Champagnia's  juices  flow, 

We'll  quaff  them  at  their  source  ! 

Should  death  assail,  we  waver  not : 

Farewell,  thou  glorious  earth  ! 
What  though  our  eyes  be  closed  in  night, 
Illumined  o'er  with  gladsome  light 

Our  country  shall  stand  forth ! 
Main  north  and  south  shall  join  in  one, 

As  with  a  silver  band ; 
We  lay  a  sure  foundation  down 

For  a  united  land. 

R.  GOTTSCHALL. 


SOLDIER'S   FAREWELL. 

O  GERMANY,  I  must  be  marching, 
For  thee  my  courage  rises  high, 
Soon  my  sword  I  shall  be  swinging, 
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Soon  my  bullets  will  be  ringing, 
And  the  Frenchman  soon  shall  fly. 

Now  good-bye,  weep  not,  my  sweetheart ! 

Redden  not  thine  eyes, — good-bye. 
Bear  with  patience  what  is  sent  us, 
Life  and  limb  are  only  lent  us, 

They  are  owing  first  on  high. 

Now,  adieu,  my  darling  father  ! 

Mother,  one  last  kiss  !  adieu  1 
For  our  country. life  bestowing 
Is  the  second  duty  owing, 

So  I  needs  must  part  from  you. 

Yet  another  cry,  a  mighty 

In  my  heart  loud  echoeth, 
?Tis  the  cry  of  right  and  freedom, 
This  from  home  and  friends  doth  me  doom, 

Out  to  battle  and  to  death. 

Oh,  how  sweet  the  drums  are  sounding, . 

And  how  clear  the  trumpet's  bray ; 
Pennons  in  the  breeze  are  dancing, 
Steed  and  man,  see  quick  advancing, 

And  with  them  I  must  away. 
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O  Germany,  I  must  be  marching, 

For  thee  my  courage  rises  high  ! 
Soon  my  sword  shall  I  be  swinging, 
Soon  my  bullets  will  be  ringing, 

And  the  Frenchman  soon  shall  fly. 


SONG   OF  THE   FATHERLAND. 

GOD,  by  whose  hand  was  iron  stored, 

Ne'er  meant  man  should  a  slave  be, 
Therefore  in  his  right  hand  the  sword, 

The  spear  and  sabre  gave  He ; 
Therefore  the  anger  of  free  speech 

He  gave  with  dauntless  mood, 
That  he  through  blood  and  e'en  to  death 

Might  carry  on  the  feud. 

So  will  we  in  an  honest  heart 

Maintain  what  God  sees  fitting, 
And  never  for  a  tyrant's  gold 

Each  other's  skulls  be  splitting. 
But  who  for  shame  and  trifles  fight, 

In  pieces  shall  be  hewed, 
And  ne'er  possess  with  German  men 

Of  German  land  a  rood. 

23 
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O  sacred  German  fatherland  ! 

O  German  love  and  truth  ! 
Thou  sacred  land,  thou  beauteous  land  ! 

We  now  renew  our  oath. 
Outlawed  shall  knaves  and  cowards  be, 

The  food  of  crows  and  ravens  ; 
But  to  the  battle  forth  will  we, 

And  vengeance  take  on  cravens. 

Flash  forth,  flash  forth  !  whatever  can, 

In  fiery  radiance  lighted, 
Rise,  all  ye  Germans,  man  for  man, 

For  Fatherland  united  ! 
Let  hands  be  lifted  heavenwards, 

Let  hearts  be  raised  on  high, 
Our  slavery  is  at  an  end, 

Be  man  for  man  the  cry  ! 

Let  sound,  let  sound  whatever  can  ! 

Drums  beating,  trumpets  blowing, 
We'll  have  to-day,  aye,  man  for  man, 

Blood  o'er  our  sabres  flowing, 
With  coward's  blood,  with  Frenchman's  blood, 

Sweet  day  of  vengeance  dire, 
This  in  our  German  ears  rings  good, 

This  is  our  heart's  desire. 
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Let  wave,  let  wave  whatever  can ! 

Standards  and  banners  waving, 
To-day  all  of  us,  man  for  man, 

A  hero's  death  are  craving ; 
Flaunt,  thou  victorious  banner,  high  ! 

Advance,  ranks,  valiantly  ! 
We'll  victors  be,  or  here  we'll  die 

The  sweet  death  of  the  free. 

E.  M.  ARNDT. 


SONG  FOR  THE  MARCH. 

AT  Weisenburg,  at  Weisenburg,  there  led  we  off  the 

dance ; 
Twas  there  we  hacked  the  spurs  from  off  the  crowing 

cocks  of  France, 
With  Turcos  and  with  Zouaves  he  had  dressed  himself 

so  gay, 
But  all  his  gaudy  feathers  they  were  cropt  and  plucked 

away. 

Brave  Steinmetz,brave  Steinmetz,  he  marches  far  and  fast. 
"Now  stand  thou    rascal    Frenchman,  if  that  thou 

courage  hast, 

At  Weisenburg  the  prevenir  you  played  resounded  far, 
With  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  blast ;  and  now,  lads, 

here  we  are  !  " 
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At  Spichern,  at  Spichern,  a  mad  wild  game  was  played, 
There  perched  on  high  the  scarlet  hose  the  battle-field 

surveyed, 

Now  forward !  grenadiers,  for  what  further  do  we  stay  ? 
We'll  show  these  rascal  Frenchmen  we  can  climb  as 

well  as  they. 

The  brave  Bavarian  fingers  are  itching  for  the  fray, 
Nor  would  the  Swabians  be  behind  when  there  are 

French  to  slay, 
"  May  it   please  your   Royal  Highness,  here  there's 

nothing  we  can  do, 
And   deftly   as   the   Prussians    dance,  we'd    fain  be 

dancing  too." 

At  Worth,  at  Worth  MacMahon  stood  at  bay, 

But  we  led  him  such  a  dance  that  at  last  he  ran  away, 

With  his  Turcos  and  his  Zouaves  and  all  his  women, 

bon  ! 
With  mitrailleuses  and  chassepots  off  he  scuttled  to 

Chalons. 

Of  old  Fritz,  of  old  Fritz  and  of  his  gallant  men, 
Of  Blucher  and  of  Gneisenau  speak  not  to  us  again, 
God's   thunder   and  God's   lightning !  we    lads   can 

fight  a  bit, 
And  though  we've  not  the  old  Fritz,  young  Fritz  is  just 

as  fit. 
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The  drummer,  the  drummer,  let  him  beat  fast  as  he 

can  ; 
Let  fall  as  many  as  there  may,  now  forward  !  every 

man  ! 
My  German  brothers  forwards  !    On  to  Paris, — on,  I 

say ! 
On  !  forwards  !  even  though  we  leave  our  boots  upon 

the  way. 

O  Germany,  my  country,  thou  glorious  Fatherland, 
To  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  we're  plighted  heart 

and  hand  : 
Set  all  our  banners  flying,  summon  all  from  near  and 

far! 
Hurrah  !  in  death  or  victory,  Germania,  hurrah  ! 

EDMUND  HOEFER. 


TO  THE  MOURNERS. 

OH,  weep  thou  not 
Though  as  by  lightning's  sudden  stroke  from  thee 

The  sweetest  hope  of  thy  whole  life  be  gone, 
The  prop  of  thy  declining  years  should  be 

To  atoms  shivered,  and  thy  hand, 
Thy  lip  now  vainly  seeks  the  darling  one, 
Thy  son.     He  died  for  Fatherland. 
Oh,  weep  thou  not ! 
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Ob,  weep  thou  not 
If  he,  the  husband  thou  didst  wed, 
In  true  affection  to  thee  bound, 
Thy  life's  chief  ornament,  his  noble  head 

Must  lowly  bow,  far  off  by  foeman's  hand 
Out  yonder  stretched,  not  recking  of  his  wound, 
And  blessing  thee  :  he  dies  for  Fatherland. 
Oh,  weep  thou  not  I 

Oh,  weep  thou  not 
When  children  eager  questions  pour 

Wherefore  their  father  tarries  so,  and  why 
They  are  not  in  his  arms  as  heretofore, 

Why  round  their  necks  he  layeth  not  his  hand, 
That  they  may  kiss  him  on  the  cheeks — they  lie 
Bleached  to  death-pallor  for  the  Fatherland 
Oh,  weep  thou  not  I 

Oh,  weep  thou  not 

Though  with  wild  fury  riseth  autumn's  blast, 
Pregnant  of  evil  though  the  towering  wave 
Engulf  the  pilot  unto  whom  thou  hast 

The  helm  of  life  entrusted  to  true  hand  : 
No  myrtle  his  ;  immortelles  wreathe  the  grave 
Of  one  true  unto  death  for  Fatherland. 
Oh,  weep  thou  not  ! 
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Oh,  weep  thou  not 
Though  thou  hast  lost  the  dearest  thing  on  earth ; 

New  times  already  whirl  in  headlong  course, 
Only  in  throes  hath  greatness  any  birth, 

The  laurel  to  the  palm  doth  reach  its  hand ; 
Tempered  anew  through  blood  and  iron's  force 
In  utmost  splendour  bursts  the  Fatherland. 
Oh,  weep  thou  not ! 


ERLKONIG. 

WHO  rides  so  late  through  the  night  wind  wild  ? 
It  is  the  fond  father  with  his  child; 
He  holds  the  child  fast  locked  in  his  arm, 
He  presses  him  closely  and  keeps  him  warm. 

"  My  son,  why  hid'st  thou  thy  face  in  such  fear  ?  "- 
"  Seest  thou  not,  father,  the  Erlking  there  ? 
The  Erlking  there  with  his  train  and  crown  ?  " — 
"  'Tis  the  mist  wraith  only  thou  see'st,  my  son  !  " 

"  Thou,  darling  child,  come  away  with  me, 
Right  merry  games  will  I  play  with  thee, 
Many  beauteous  flowers  are  on  the  shore, 
My  mother  of  golden  robes  has  a  store." 
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"  My  father,  my  father,  and  dost  thou  not  hear 
What  the  Erlking  whispers  so  soft  in  my  ear  ?  "- 
"  Rest  quiet,  rest  quiet,  my  darling  child ! 
In  the  dead  leaves  sigheth  the  night  wind  wild." 

"  Wilt  beauteous  boy  go  away  with  me  ? 

My  daughters  so  fair  shall  attend  on  thee, 

My  daughters  so  fair,  who  the  night  revels  keep, 

Shall  rock  thee  and  dance  thee  and  sing  thee  to  sleep  ! " 

"  My  father,  my  father,  and  dost  thou  not  mark 
Erlking's  daughter  out  there  in  the  dark  ?  " — 
"  My  son,  my  son  !  I  see  over  the  way, 
Tis  only  the  old  willows  looking  so  grey." 

"  I  love  thee,  and  if  my  request  thou  refuse, 
Thy  beauty  so  charms  me  that  force  I  must  use  ! " 
"  My  father,  my  father,  he  fasteneth  on  me  ! 
Erlking  hath  done  me  an  injury !  " 

The  father  he  shudders,  he  rides  off  apace, 
The  suffering  child  in  his  arms  doth  embrace, 
Gaineth  his  home  with  labour  and  dread  : 
Lo  !  in  his  arms  the  child  was  dead. 

GOETHE. 
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'TO   PETRARCH. 

IF  thou  in  songs  of  Laura  truth  hast  stated, 
Her  awful  mien  and  her  celestial  glance, 
And  be  it  far  that  I  should  aught  advance 

'Gainst  what  thy  inmost  soul  hath  permeated. 

Was  she  a  plant  in  Paradise  first  springing. 
An  angel  lighted  on  this  troublous  sphere, 
A  tender  stranger  in  this  rude  world  here, 

That  soon  again  her  homeward  flight  was  winging, — 

Ah  !  then,  I  fear,  'midst  constellations  golden, 
Where  now  soul-glorified  thyself  art  living, 
To  all  thy  yearnings  there  is  no  attaining. 

For  she  to  higher  realms  her  wings  unfolding 
In  holier  spheres  due  welcome  is  receiving, 
And  thou  must  still  pour  forth  thy  love  complaining. 

UHLAND. 


THE   CASTLE   BY  THE   SEA. 

THAT  castle  proud  and  olden, 
Hast  seen  it  by  the  shore  ? 

Where  clouds,  rose-hued  and  golden, 
Are  skimming  o'er  and  o'er  ? 
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It  seems  as  fain  'twere  bending 

To  the  glassy  flood  below, 
And  striving  and  ascending 

To  the  ruddy  evening's  glow. 

Oft  have  I  gazed  upon  it, 

Upon  that  castle  proud, 
With  the  pale  moon  resting  on  it, 

Enwrapt  in  mist  and  cloud. 

The  wind  and  the  sea  waves  roaring, 
Gave  they  a  freshly  sound  ? 

From  the  lofty  halls  outpouring 
Did  harp  and  song  resound  ? 

"  The  winds  and  the  waves  were  hushing, 

Buried  in  deep  repose, 
And  tears  in  my  eyes  were  rushing 

As  a  dirge  from  the  palace  rose." 

Didst  see  them  yonder  going, 
The  monarch  and  his  fair  queen, 

Their  scarlet  mantles  flowing, 
And  crowns  with  golden  sheen  ? 

In  pomp  was  there  with  them  going 

A  maiden  young  and  fair, 
Like  to  the  sun  all  glowing, 

With  glistening  golden  hair  ? 
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"  That  pair  was  I  yet  beholding, 

No  crown  upon  them  shone, 
Woe- weeds  were  them  enfolding, 

But  maiden  saw  I  none." 

UHLAND. 


MADRIGAL. 

SWIFT  swallow,  who  dost  wander 
In  the  white  cloud  palace  yonder, 
Hast  thou  ne'er  my  loved  one  seen  ? — 
"  Named  by  no  one  hath  he  been." 

Lark,  that  comest  from  afar, 
Who  dost  poise  thyself  in  air, 
My  adored  one  hast  thou  met  ? — 
"  No,  I  have  not  seen  him  yet." 

Wood,  that  murmurest  'neath  the  shade 
Of  green  roof  by  branches  made, 
Hast  thou  seen  my  loved  one,  say  ? — 
"  No,  no  one  hath  passed  this  way." 

Rock,  whose  peak  in  space  doth  rise, 
Where  the  soaring  eagle  flies, 
Hast  thou  seen  my  cavalier  ? — 
"  Neither  horse  nor  cavalier." 
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Torrent  !  that  dost  roll  and  roar, 
Hath  he  crossed  thy  deep  waves  o'er, 
My  warrior  with  the  golden  hair  ? — 
"  In  my  bed  he  sleepeth  there." 

A.  VAN  HASSELT. 


SINCE  our  hours  below  we  find 

Full  of  sorrow  and  of  woe, 
Since  all  things  we  fain  would  bind 

Quick  to  dissolution  go  ; 

Since  fathers,  mothers,  all  are  fled 
Whither  we  ourselves  must  wing ; 

Since  the  infant's  darling  head, 
Ere  we  sleep,  is  slumbering ; 

Since  the  earth  o'er  which  we  bow, 
Moistened  with  our  tears  in  showers, 

All  our  roots  is  holding  now, 
And  some  also  of  our  flowers ; 

Since  the  voice  of  those  we  love 

Joins  voice  of  those  we  loved  before, 

Since  even  our  illusions  prove 

Full  of  the  shades  of  days  no  more  ; 
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Since  when  in  bliss  we  steep  the  soul 

We  feel  an  overflow  of  pain, 
Since  life  to  us  is  like  a  bowl 

We  strive  to  fill  and  quaff  in  vain  ; 

Since  every  step  we  forward  gain, 
We  float  in  shadows  more  and  more, 

Since  to  deceiving  hope  remain 
No  tales  like  those  she  told  before ; 

Since  the  voice  of  time  that  flies 

No  promise  gives  of  coming  day, 
Since  we  no  longer  recognize 

Those  still  travelling  on  the  way  ; — 

Fix  then  thy  heart  this  world  beyond, 
Indulge  in  dreams  not  here  below, 

Not  in  our  seas  thy  pearl  is  found, 
Thy  path  is  not  where  ours  doth  go. 

VICTOR  HUGO. 


THE   CATERPILLAR. 

THE  various  animals  in  talk  one  day 

Spoke  long  and  loudly  in  the  silkworm's  praise, 
"  This  insect,  see,  what  talent  she  displays  ! 

She  spins  her  threads  so  fine  and  soft  that  they 

Enrich  mankind  with  their  largesse." 
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Each  praised  her  work,  exalted  her  address ; 

The  caterpillar  only  said  them  nay, 
Her  critique  ran,  to  their  surprise  and  pain, 

Interspersed  with  many  a  "  but  "  and  "  oh." 
"  Sirs,"  said  a  fox,  "  that's  easy  to  explain, 

Madame's  a  spinner,  too,  you  know." 

FLORIAN. 


FROM  BOILEAU'S  "ART  OF   POETRY." 

IN  Florence  lived  a  doctor  of  great  skill, 

In  learned  jargon  warranted  to  kill ; 

Long  time  alone  he  was  the  public  pest : 

Here  orphaned  sons  a  father's  life  request, 

There  brother  for  a  poisoned  brother  cries, 

This  void  of  blood,  that  full  of  senna  dies  ; 

At  sight  of  him  cold  turns  to  pleurisy, 

And  by  his  skill  megrim  is  phrensy. 

Hated  of  all'!  at  last  he  quits  the  town  ; 

Of  all  his  friends  Death  spared  him  only  one, 

An  abbe,  rich,  and  mad  on  architecture, 

Who  takes  him  to  his  house,  a  noble  structure. 

Our  doctor  here  see — quite  at  home  in  art : 

He  babbles  building,  quotes  Mansard  by  heart, 

Of  this  room's  situation  disapproves, 

And  a  dark  entry  somewhere  else  removes ; 
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Approves  the  stairs  turned  on  another  plan  : 
His  friend  agrees  with  him,  sends  for  his  man ; 
The  builder  comes,  hears,  praises,  and  pulls  down. 
At  last,  the  pleasant  prodigy  to  crown, 
Our  murderer  his  cruel  art  forbears, 
And,  armed  henceforth  with  compasses  and  squares, 
To  Galen  leaves  an  art  that  all  suspect, 
And  from  bad  doctor  turns  good  architect. 
From  his  example  this  good  lesson  learn : 
Be  builder  rather,  if  such  be  your  turn  ; 
Work  at  some  necessary  trade,  and  know  it, 
Than  third-rate  writer  or  a  sorry  poet. 
In  other  arts  degrees  of  skill  we  trace, 
Where  second  honours  hold  a  worthy  place  ; 
But  in  the  dangerous  art  of  prose  or  verse, 
There  are  no  steps  from  mediocre  to  worse. 

BOILEAU. 


CATO'S  BON  MOT. 

CAME  once  a  Roman  with  lugubrious  phiz, 
Told  Cato  that  on  the  preceding  night 

Some  mice  had  eaten  up  a  shoe  of  his, 

And  that  the  matter  caused  him  great  affright. 

"  Take  courage,  friend,"  said  Cato,  in  advice, 
"  This  accident  bodes  not  the  slightest  harm ; 
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But  if  your  shoes  had  eaten  up  the  mice, 

Why,  then  you  might  have  cause  for  some  alarm." 

BARATON. 


THE  POWER  OF  FABLE. 

IN  Athens  once,  a  proud  and  fickle  nation, 

An  Orator,  who  saw  his  country's  tribulation, 

Ran  to  the  Tribune,  with  tyrannic  arts 

Hoping  to  move  the  stern  republics'  hearts, 

Dwelt  much  of  common  safety  in  discourse  ; 

But  no  one  heeded  him.    The  speaker  had  recourse 

To  such  exaggeration 
As  would  arouse  dull  souls  to  animation  ; 
He  thundered  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead ; 
The  wind  bore  all  away,  none  turned  his  head. 

The  many-headed  foolish  beast 
Accustomed  to  these  ways,  gave  him  no  heed  ; 
All  looked  elsewhere.     He  saw  them  fixed  indeed 
On  mere  child's  play,  not  minding  him  the  least. 
What  does  the  Orator  ?     He  tries  another  way. 
"  Ceres,"  began  he,  "  took  a  trip  one  day 

In  company  with  snake  and  swallow : 
A  river  stops  them,  but  the  snake  by  swimming, 

And  the  bird  on  pinions  skimming 
Soon  traversed  it."     Then  all  at  once  beginning 
The  crowd  cried  out,  "What  course  did  Ceres  follow?" 
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"  What  did  the  goddess  do  ?  " 
"  Was  angry  first  with  you  : 
What !  curious  all  about  this  childish  tale, 

But  when  perils  you  assail, 
Alone  of  all  the  Greeks  you  danger  scout : 
Why  don't  you  ask  what  Philip  is  about  ?  " 
The  apologue  reproved ; 
The  assembly,  moved, 
Hung — such  is  a  mere  fable's  force — 
Entirely  rapt  on  his  discourse. 
We're  all  Athenians  to  this  point,  e'en  while  I  write, 
Though  moralizing  now,  I  fear, 
If  "  Ass  and  Lion  "  I  should  hear, 
I  on  the  tale  should  take  extreme  delight. 

LA  FONTAINE. 


THE  ANGEL  AND  CHILD. 

AN  angel,  of  radiant  visage, 

Bent  o'er  a  child's  cradle,  did  seem 

As  though  contemplating  his  image 
Beneath  in  the  bed  of  a  stream. 

"  Sweet  babe,"  said  the  angel,  "  come  hither  ! 

In  thee  my  own  likeness  I  see ; 
Come,  let  us  be  happy  together, 

This  world  is  not  worthy  of  thee. 

24 
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11  Below,  there  is  no  perfect  gladness, 
Of  pleasure  souls  suffer  and  die  ; 

The  accents  of  joy  have  a  sadness, 
And  ecstasy  ends  in  a  sigh. 

"  Ah  !  come  no  chagrins  and  no  fears 
To  trouble  a  forehead  so  fair, 

Come  not  with  their  bitterness  tears 
The  blue  of  such  eyes  to  impair. 

"  No,  away  through  the  fair  fields  of  space, 
Winging  our  flight,  let  us  go  ; 

JTis  Providence  grants  thee  the  grace 
Of  days  should  be  spent  here  below." 

Then,  shaking  his  snowy-white  pinions, 

Aloft  'gan  the  angel  to  soar, 
Towards  the  eternal  dominions — 

Poor  mother  !  thy  child  is  no  more. 

REBOUL. 


THE  EAGLE  AND  THE  SUNBEAM. 

AN  eagle  of  the  mountains  thus  addrest  the  sun  one 

day : 
"  Why  lower  than  this  roseate  peak  dost  lighten  with 

thy  ray  ? 
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What  boots  it  to  illuminate  those  meads  and  sombre 

glades, 

Or  dim  the  lustre  of  thy  rays  on  lowly  shrubs  and  shades? 
The  moss  that's  scarcely  visible  unworthy  is  of  thee." 
"  Come,  winged  one,"  the  sun  replied,  "  and  soar  aloft 

with  me." 
The  eagle  with  the  sunbeam  into  space  then  took  a 

flight, 
And  saw  the  mountains  growing  low  and  lessening  to 

the  sight, 

And  in  the  new  horizon  whereunto  he  did  attain 
To  his  astonished  gaze  all  seemed  a  vast  and  level  plain. 
"  Well  now,  proud  bird,"  replied  the  sun,  "  from  hence 

you  plainly  see 
The  mountain  and  the  lowly  shrub  appear  the  same 

to  me  ; 

In  my  gigantic  vision  nothing  great  or  small  can  be, 
I'm  mirror'd  in  the  tiny  drop  as  in  the  boundless  sea^ 
Of  all  things  in  the  universe  I'm  light  and  life  of  all, 
The  glory  of  the  lowly  shrub  and  of  the  cedar  tall. 
I  gladden  with  my  warmth  the  ant,  of  night  the  tears  - 

I  drain, 

And  in  their  passage  o'er  the  flowers  my  beams  a  per- 
fume gain. 

And  thus  it  is  with  God,  who  with  Himself  alone  can  vie, 
All  in  the  realm  of  nature  He  beholds  with  equal  eye." 

LAMARTINE. 
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THE  TIGHT-ROPE  DANCER  AND  THE 
BALANCE-POLE. 

UPON  the  tight-rope  a  young  voltigeur 
Essayed  his  art ;  already  his  address, 
His  feats  of  strength,  his  suppleness 
Spectators  many  there  allure. 
Upon  the  narrow  way,  behold,  he  now  advances, 
With  balance-pole  in  hand,  free  air  and  form  upright, 

Fearless  and  as  adroit  as  light. 
He  mounts,  descends,  comes,  goes,  and  higher  launches, 

Sinks  back,  and  mounts  in  cadence. 
And,  not  unlike  to  certain  water-fowl 
Skimming  along  the  surface  of  the  pool, 
Upon  the  bending  cord  his  feet  alight, 
Unseen  again  he  takes  an  airy  flight, — 
Our  youthful  dancer,  proud  now  of  his  skill, 
Said  thus,  "  This  heavy  pole  why  use  I  still  ? 
It  tires  me,  and  impedes  my  motion, 
I'd  have  more  grace  without  it,  I've  a  notion  ; 

More  force  and  more  agility." 
No  sooner  said  than  done,  discarding  pole,  he 

Totters,  spreads  wide  his  arms,  and  falls  to  ground, 
And  breaking  nose,  is  laughed  at  all  around. 

Young  folk  !  young  folk  !  have  they  not  told  you  all  ? 
How  without  bit  or  bridle  soon  or  late  you  fall  ? 
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Tis  virtue,  reason,  laws,  authority 
That  give  you  trouble  in  your  fiery  joys, 
It  is  the  balance-pole  annoys, 

And  is  your  great  security. 

FLORIAN. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  CARDS. 
A  GOOD  man  with  his  two  sons  and  his  wife 

Lived  peacefully  upon  their  simple  heritage, 
Where,  peacefully  as  they,  their  parents  passed  their  life. 

The  eldest,  of  a  grave  and  studious  turn, 
Read  and  meditated  all  his  days  ; 
The  younger,  active,  quick,  but  pleasant  in  his  ways, 

Frisked  and  laughed,  did  anything  but  learn. 
One  night,  as  was  his  habit,  by  his  father's  side 
At  table  sat  the  eldest,  and  applied 
Himself  to  Rollin.     The  younger  did  not  care  to  learn 
The  grand  events  of  Roman  history  ; 
To  make  a  house  of  cards,  build  up  four  walls, 
A  fragile  structure  doomed  to  falls, 
Employing  all  his  art  and  industry. 
He  scarcely  breathes  for  fear  and  close  attention. 
All  at  once,  the  student  with  intention 
Thus  interrupts  :  "  Papa,  inform  your  child 
Why  certain  warriors  conquerors  men  name, 
Others  founders  of  empires  are  styled  : 
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Do  not  these  titles  mean  the  same  ?  " 

The  father  meditates  long  time  before  he 

Replies.     Meanwhile,  the  younger  overjoyed, 

After  the  pain  and  labour  he  employed, 

To  find  he'd  built  a  second  story, 

Cries  out,  "  'Tis  done."     His  brother  with  a  blow, 

Sudden  and  angry,  lays  the  structure  low. 

Wept  the  younger  in  despair, 

Said  the  father  with  a  smile  : 

"  The  founder  is  your  brother  there, 

You  the  conqueror  I  style."  FLORIAN. 


THE  SUFFERINGS  OF  WINTER. 

OH,  to  your  ears  their  sufferings  are  untold, 
Beneath  those  squalid  roofs  so  melancholy,  cold, 

That  give  scant  shelter  'gainst  the  wind  and  rain. 
Ah,  no  !  that  mother's  grief  ye  do  not  know, 
Who,  dead  with  cold  herself  and  cowering  low, 

Seeks  to  warm  her  child  in  vain. 

No,  all  unseen  those  phantoms  pale  that  hold 

Their  outstretched  hands  beneath  your  balconies  of  gold  ! 

Ye  scarce  can  hear  for  your  loud  music's  bray 
The  cry  I  heard  here  at  your  very  walls, 
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Gry  of  despair,  that  harrows  and  appals  : 
"  Pity,  charity,  we  pray  !  " 

Pity  for  aged  sire  with  bending  head, 

For  humble  infant,  pity  for  the  orphan  maid  ! 

A  little  gold  will  save  her  from  despair; 
Behold  them  there,  they  supplicate  and  moan, 
Say,  will  your  hearts  be  cold  as  is  the  stone 

Where  they  kneel  to  ye  in  prayer  ? 

Oh,  give  !  and  when  in  the  last  hour  of  death 
Thought  languishes  opprest  beneath  its  icy  breath, 

Your  heart  throes  shall  less  agonizing  burn. 
Then  may  you  say  before  your  Judge  austere  : 
"  To  woes  on  earth  I  lent  a  pitying  ear, 

I  demand  it  in  return."       EDWARD  TURQUETTY. 


WHERE  DO  ALL  THINGS  GO? 

WHITHER  haste  ye,  cloudlets  fair? 

Clouds,  where  are  ye  going  ? — 
"Joyous  send  we  through  the  air, 

Whither's  past  all  knowing. 
Spread  we  sails  before  the  wind, 
O'er  the  heads  of  human  kind  ; 

Underneath  the  stars  we  hie, 
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Emptying  in  dews  and  showers 
From  our  urns  on  herbs  and  flowers, 
Dissipating  as  we  fly." 

Lightsome  breezes,  whither  fly  ye  ? 

Whither,  morning  breezes,  going.? — 
"  On  our  transient  pinions  hie  we, 

Whither 's  past  all  knowing. 
Balmy  breathing  to  and  fro, 
Rock  we  darling  flowers  that  blow, 

Enamelling  the  verdant  plain, 
Shaking  branches  in  our  flight, 
Branches  rosy,  branches  white, 

Pass  we  there  no  more  again." 

Sons  of  earth,  where  haste  ye,  say  ? 

Sons  of  earth,  where  are  ye  going  ? — 
"  All  mysterious  is  our  way, 

Whither's  past  all  knowing. 
Where  goes  all  that  fleeting  is, 
Stars  that  shine  in  the  abyss, 

Roses  that  in  springtime  bloom, 
Oaks  that  breezes  gently  fan  ? 
All  that  smiles,  and  weeps,  and  man, — 

Whither  goes  he  through  the  tomb  ?  " 
ANDRE  VAN  HASSELT. 
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WHEN  on  his  perch  erect  first  chanticleer  doth  call, 
The  mowers  hasten  to  their  labour,  quitting  rest, 

The  mead  already  in  the  pearly  dew  lets  fall 
Long  breadths  behind  her  of  her  flowing  vest. 

In  rhythmic  cadence  sound  the  blades  of  those  who  mow, 
Cutting  wide  trenches  through  the  ripe  grass  as  they 
pass; 

Two  sturdy  haymakers,  a  man  and  maid  below, 
Turn  to  the  sun  the  swaths  of  scented  grass. 

Their  eyes  are  glowing  brightly  ;  Love,  the  golden 
thread 

Of  both  their  youthful  lives,  has  mingled  on  one  reel, 
And  the  voluptuous  perfume  of  the  hay  fresh  made 

Adds  madness  to  the  budding  love  they  feel. 

I  too  thy  soft  enthralment  know,  like  yonder  pair, 
O  sweet  hay  time,  that  blest  time  comes  again,  my 
way 

Once  more  through  meads  I  take,  seek  naively,  as  1  fare, 
The  flower  that  breathes  love's  perfume  in  the  hay. 
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And  at  the  scythe's  dull  rhythm  the  tall  grass  falling 

prone 
Recalls  to  me  once  more  the  scent  of  years  long 

fled, 
Whose  faded  prime  of  bloom  time  scatters  up  and 

down; 
That  mower  marching  with  a  measured  tread. 

Such  is  the  course  of  life  !  it  rolls  before  our  eyes, 
As  undulate  the  grassy  depths  of  prairie  land, 

Whose  scenes  of  fairy  splendour  every  instant  rise, 
Transformed  by  some  wise  wizard's  tender  hand. 

Enchanted  there  we  roam,  cull  without  choice  each 
flower, 

Mowing  the  very  buds  that  scarcely  yet  unfold, 
But  the  blinding  splendour  deprives  us  of  the  power 

To  taste  the  blooming  handfuls  that  we  hold. 

Needs  must  our  choicest  bouquets  wither  like  the  hay, 
Ere  yet  for  us  their  sweetest  fragrance  they  will  pour ; 

'Tis  when  the  spring's  enchantments  still  are  far  away 
Its  memories  follow  and  embalm  us  o'er. 

Forbidden  ground  to  us  the  present  must  remain, 
And  to  the  Promised  Land  an  entrance  find  we  ne'er, 

But  for  the  blessings  lost  an  ever-during  pain 
Gives  to  our  souvenirs  a  perfume  rare. 
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At  night,  when  from  the  woods  the  rills  their  music 

pour, 
When  scents  to  quiet  to  heaven  float  upwards  from 

the  plain, 

Towards  the  blue  paradise  of  years  that  are  no  more, 
The  heart  enchanted  sadly  turns  again. 

Within  the  limpid  past  fresh  youth  it  seems  to  taste, 
And  plunging  in,  sweet  dreams  of  peace  around  it 
play, 

Soft  buried  in  sweet  recollection  of  the  past, 
As  on  a  heap  of  green  mint-scented  hay. 


BLISSFUL   DEATH. 

DEAD  was  I 
From  love's  rapture, 
Buried  lay  I 
In  love's  arms, 
Awakened  was  I 
By  her  kisses, 
And  heaven  saw  I 
In  her  eyes. 

UHLAND. 
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THE  LANDLADY'S  DAUGHTER. 

THREE  students  went  over  the  Rhine  one  day, 
And  into  an  inn  they  made  their  way. 

"  Ho  !  hostess,  hast  thou  good  beer  and  wine  ? 
And  where  is  that  winsome  daughter  of  thine  ?  " 

"  My  beer  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear, 
My  daughter  she  lies  on  her  funeral  bier." 

And  as  they  entered  the  chamber,  there 
On  a  trestle  black  lay  the  maiden  fair. 

The  first  aside  her  veil  he  drew, 
And  gazed  upon  her  with  eyes  of  rue. 

"  O  maiden  fair,  wert  thou  living  now, 
From  this  day  forth  my  love  I'd  vow." 

The  next  drew  the  veil  o'er  the  face  of  the  dead 
And  turned  him  away,  and  weeping  said, 

"  Alas  that  thou  liest  on  thy  funeral  bier  ! 
I've  loved  thee  truly  for  many  a  year." 

The  third  raised  again  the  maiden's  veil 
And  kissed  her  on  her  lips  so  pale. 
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"  I  loved  thee  always,  I  love  thee  to-day, 
And  I'll  love  thee,  darling,  for  ever  and  aye." 

UHLAND. 


EXALTED    LOVE. 

IN  love's  intoxication  rest  ye, 

Life's  fruits  for  your  enjoyment  fall, 

One  glance  alone  has  rested  on  me, 
Yet  am  I  richer  than  ye  all. 

By  joys  of  earth  I  am  not  holden, 
A  martyr's  eyes  I  upwards  raise, 

For  over  me  in  distance  golden 

Heaven  opens  to  my  raptured  gaze. 

UHLAND. 


THE   BOY   AND   THE   MAID. 

THE  boy  the  fair  maid  whispered  low 

In  love's  sweet  sport  and  joy  : 
"  Hark  !  how  the  morning  breezes  blow, 

Sweet  love,  I  must  from  home  now  go  : 
Thou  faithful  heart,  good-bye." 

The  maiden  to  the  youth  did  say : 
"  Art  tired  of  me  so  soon  ? 
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Not  yet  the  orient  streaks  the  day, 
Not  yet  the  linnet  trills  her  lay, 
Why  would'st  so  soon  be  gone  ?  " 

The  maiden  to  the  youth  did  say, 
"  For  love  art  not  so  keen  ? 
How  oft  thy  heart  on  my  heart  lay, 
When  with  its  light  the  rosy  day 
Peeped  through  the  forest  green." 

"  Ah,  maiden  sweet !  ah,  fairest  maid  ! 

My  mother  scolds  nae  so, 
'  Why  early  thus  dost  quit  thy  bed  ? 
The  rosqs  from  thy  cheeks  have  fled, 
The  picture  art  of  woe.' 

"  Oh,  maiden  sweet !  oh,  fairest  one  ! 

Weary  and  long  the  day, 
No  slumber  yet  mine  eyes  do  own, 
My  father's  grass-plot  must  be  mown, 

Through  it  there  is  no  way. 

"  To  sleep  is  sweet  when  stars  shine  bright 

Here  Jneath  the  verdant  grove, 
When  on  my  lips  thy  kisses  light, 
And  when  thy  bosom  snowy  white 
Throbs  close  to  mine  in  love. 
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"  A  thousand  times  it  sweeter  were 

In  our  own  room  to  rest, 
At  silent  night,  'neath  sunlight  fair, 
Where  you  and  I  a  wedded  pair 
Love's  sweet  delight  might  taste. — 

'•Wilt  in  our  little  chamber  rest, 

And  tarry  here  with  me  ? 
To-day  shall  be  our  wedding  feast, 
And  I  no  more  in  green  forest 

Shall  tarry  here  with  thee." — 

"  My  child,  how  can  the  wedding  be  ? 

Nought  is  in  readiness. 
How  can  the  guests  invited  be  ? 
The  bridal  wine  whence  have  it  we  ? 
And  where  your  gala  dress  ?  " 

"  The  guests  are  bidden  long  ago, 

And  all  in  readiness ; 
With  wine  do  all  the  fountains  flow, 
And  what  the  spider  spins,  I  trow, 

Shall  be  my  gala  dress." — 

"  My  child,  how  wilt  thou  deck  thy  hair  ? 

Where  is  the  golden  ring, 
With  which  in  church,  as  wedded  pair, 
The  priest  shall  bless  and  bind  us  there : 

Where  is  the  darling  thing  ?  " — 
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"  The  pearls  to  glitter  in  my  hair 

On  every  flower  you  see, 
The  golden  ring  for  the  altar, 
I'll  weave  it  of  my  golden  hair : 
Thus  decked  the  bride  will  be." — 

"  Where  are  the  players  for  the  ball  ? 

And  music,  child,  pray  tell  ?  " — 
"  For  players  there  are  songbirds  all, 
The  throstle  and  the  nightingale, 

They  know  their  art  right  well.'7 

"  Where  hast  thou  lamps,  child,  prithee  tell, 

To  lighten  us  at  night  ?  "— 
"  For  lamps  we  never  more  shall  fail, 
The  starry  host  and  moonlight  pale 

Shall  lighten  us  at  night."— 

"  Where  dwells  thy  father,  maiden,  where  ? 

Where  is  the  bridal  hall  ?  "— 
"  Deep,  deep,  where  blows  no  breath  of  air, 
Must  thou  with  me  there  under  fare, 

There  is  our  bridal  hall."- 

"  Is  all  adorned  thy  chamber  small  ? 

And  made  thy  bridal  bed  ?  " — 
"  Adorned  is  now  my  chamber  small, 
And  fine  with  pearls  and  mussels  all 

Is  made  the  bridal  bed." — 
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"  Oh  maiden  fairest,  maiden  mine, 
.  Take  me  away  with  thee  ; 
To  live  with  thee  would  be  so  fine, 
Aye  in  those  little  arms  of  thine 
To  rest  how  sweet  'twill  be." 

Then  gaily  sprang  the  virgin  bride  : 

"  Come,  child,  to  bliss  with  me  ;  " 
She  set  him  on  the  river's  tide, 
The  waves  beneath  them  parted  wide, 
And  seen  no  more  was  he. 

ARNDT. 


HAROLD. 

BEFORE  his  host  of  followers 

The  hardy  Harold  rode, 
They  entered  'neath  the  pale  moonbeams 

A  wild  and  savage  wood, 

With  captured  standards  many  an  one, 
That  in  the  wind  flaunt  high ; 

And  to  their  songs  of  triumph  loud 
The  echoing  hills  reply. 

What  rustles,  listens  in  the  bush, 
And  trees  rocks  to  and  fro  ? 

25 
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What  splashes  from  the  foaming  stream  ? 
What  from  the  clouds  falls  low  ? 

What  scatters  blossom  round  and  round  ? 

What  is't  that  joyous  sings  ? 
What  dances  through  the  warrior  ranks, 

What  on  the  chargers  springs  ? 

What  cossets  soft  and  kisses  sweet, 

And  holds  so  gently  pressed  ; 
What  takes  the  sword  and  knight  dismounts, 

And  leaves  no  peace  or  rest  ? 

It  is  the  lightsome  elfin  brood : 

No  force  may  them  withstand ; 
Soon  are  the  warriors  all  to  ground, 

And  all  in  fairy  land. 

But  he  the  chief  alone  remains, 

The  brave  hero  Harold  ; 
Him  from  the  crown  unto  the  sole 

Doth  tempered  steel  enfold. 

But  all  his  warriors  are  o'ercome : 
There  lie  the  sword  and  shield  ; 

The  chargers,  from  their  riders  free, 
Roam  through  the  forest  wild. 
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Harold,  that  hero  proud,  from  hence 

In  sorrow  sore  did  ride, 
He  rode  alone  'neath  the  shining  moon, 

Right  through  the  forest  wide. 

And  clear  the  fount  gushed  from  the  rock, 

Then  'gan  he  quick  dismount, 
His  helmet  from  his  head  unlace.d, 

And  quaffed  the  pure  cold  fount. 

But  hardly  had  he  quenched  his  thirst, 

His  limbs  he  could  not  keep ; 
Upon  the  rock  is  fain  to  sit, 

He  nods  and  falls  asleep. 

Upon  that  selfsame  rock  he  sleeps 

Now  many  a  hundred  year, 
His  head  down  fall'n  upon  his  breast, 

And  grey  his  beard  and  hair. 

When  lightnings  play,  when  thunders  roll, 
Through  forest  storms  are  heard ; 

That  aged  warrior  Harold  stirs 
And  dreaming  grasps  his  sword. 

UHLAND. 
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LOVE'S  COMPLAINTS  :  THE  STUDENT 

As  I  once  in  Salamanca, 

Sitting  in  a  garden,  read, 

Buried  in  a  page  of  Homer, 

(Nightingales  sweet  music  made), 

How  upon  the  roof  fair  Helen 

Showed  herself  in  glittering  dress, 

And  before  the  Trojan  Senate 

Shone  in  all  her  loveliness, 

That  they  mumbled  one  and  other 

In  their  grey  beards  audibly, 

"  Seen  was  never  such  a  woman, 

Sure  she's  a  divinity  !  " — 

As  I  thus  absorbed  was  reading, 

How  it  happed  I  cannot  tell, 

Thro'  the  leaves  there  went  a  tremor, 

That  I  gazed  as  in  a  spell 

On  the  balcony  adjoining  : 

What  a  marvel  saw  I  there  ! 

There  in  glittering  apparel 

Stood  a  maid  as  Helen  fair. 

And  a  grey-beard  stood  beside  her, 

That  so  oddly  courted  her, 

That  I  could  declare  he  was  a 

Haughty  Trojan  Senator. 
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But  I  too  was  an  Achean, 

And  now  from  that  very  day 

'Gainst  that  summer-house  well  guarded 

As  a  second  Ilium  lay  ; 

And,  without  disguise  to  tell  it, 

Many  weeks  the  summer  long 

Thither  came  I  every  evening 

With  my  music  and  my  song, 

Wailed  in  multifarious  fashion 

Love's  sweet  pain  and  urgency, 

That  at  last  from  lofty  lattice 

Answer  sweet  was  trilled  to  me. 

Such  a  game  of  song  and  music 

Played  we  on  for  half  a  year, 

And  this  only  was  allowed  us 

As  her  guard  was  hard  of  ear. 

From  his  couch  he  rose  up  often, 

Sleepless,  full  of  jealous  fears, 

But  unheard  were  still  our  voices, 

As  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

But  one  night,  a  night  most  fearful, 

Starless,  as  the  tomb  is  black, 

Came  to  the  accustomed  signal, 

Came  to  me  no  answer  back : 

No  one  save  a  toothless  woman 

Did  my  voice  from  slumber  wake  : 
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Save  that  aged  maiden  Echo 

None  to  me  did  answer  make. 

Vanished  was  the  beauteous  maiden, 

Empty  room,  and  empty  hall, 

Empty  was  the  blooming  garden, 

Hill  and  vale  deserted  all. 

Ah  !  I  had  not  e'en  discovered 

What  her  home,  her  rank  might  be, 

For  to  keep  them  both  a  secret 

Had  she  vowed  most  solemnly. 

Then  resolved  was  I  to  seek  her, 

Far  and  near  to  trace  the  maid, 

And  of  Homer's  page  unheeding 

Soon  myself  Ulysses  made  ; 

Took  a  flute  for  my  companion, 

And  at  every  balcony, 

And  at  every  window  lattice 

Called  for  her  melodiously, 

Sang  in  town  and  field  the  ditty 

That  in  Salamanca's  vale 

Every  evening  I  had  sung  her, — 

Signal  that  my  love  knew  well. 

But  the  answer  that  I  long  for 

Never  more  trills  down  to  me ; 

None  save  that  old  maiden  Echo 

Haunts  me  aye  to  misery.  UHLAN D. 
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THE  FAMILY  VAULT. 

UPWARDS  to  the  mountain  chapel 
Crossed  the  moor  a  grey-haired  sire, 

Clad  in  his  glittering  armour, 
And  entered  the  gloomy  quire. 

The  coffins  of  his  ancestors 

Were  ranged  the  aisle  along, 
And  from  the  depths  to  greet  him 

There  rose  a  wondrous  song. 

Your  greetings,  ye  hero  spirits, 

Right  well  I  comprehend, 
Well  worthy  of  such  ancestors 

I  come  your  line  to  end. 

In  a  cold  niche  there  was  standing 

A  coffin  yet  unfilled, 
For  his  resting-place  he  chose  it, 

And  for  a  pillow  his  shield. 

Then  his  folded  hands  he  rested 
On  his  sword,  and  fell  asleep, 
And  hushed  were  the  spirit  voices, 

The  silence  there  how  deep  ! 

UHLAND. 
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